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WHAT  THE  PEOPLE  SAY  ABOUT 
glcctPO'-G^ratiVe   gclts. 


To  A.  NoBMAN,  M.E. :  Paudash,  Omt. 

DiAB  Sir, — Please  find  enclosed  50  cents,  for  which  I  want  a  Teething 
Necklace.  A  good  while  ago  I  got  yoor  "  Acme  "  set,  as  I  was  sufferinj; 
from  a  Nervous  Debility  and  Impotency,  and  I  am  now  thankful  to  sajr  it 
cured  me ;  and  the  best  evidence  I  can  give  is  the  above  order,  as  I  got  married 
since  and  have  now  a  big  bouncing  baby  boy,  which,  for  size  and  strength, 
no  baby  in  Canada  can  beat,  and  before  I  sent  Tor  the  Belts  I  had  no  hope 
of  such  a  blessing,  not  even  of  marriage. 

I  remain,  yours  in  gratitude,  G.  W.  D. 

Mb.  a.  Normak  :  '  Toronto,  Ont. 

Dkab  Sir, — I  have  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  testify  to  the  efficacy 
of  your  Electric  Belts.  They  nave  benefited  me  greatly.  Before  Igot  them 
I  used  to  sxiffer  with  Catarrh  in  the  head  and  General  Debility.  Ttie  Belts 
cleansed  my  blood,  and  cured  my  Catarrh  ;  I  scarcely  ever  catch  cold  now. 
I  recommend  them  to  all  who  suffer. 

Yours  truly,  N.  MoM. 

199  TONGK  STBBIfT, 

A.  NoBMAN,  )9B«  :  Toronto,  Deo.  6, 1887. 

Dbab  Sir,— Twelve  months  ago  I  had  to  leave  my  business  through 
complete  prostration,  and  by  the  advice  of  my  physician  I  travelled  and 
stayed  at  different  country  resorts.  After  four  months,  circumstances 
ooenrred  which  compelled  me  to  return  to  my  business.  I  hardly  knew  how 
to  do  so,  as  my  head  felt  so  bad  with  creeping  sensations  through  it,  and  my 
thoughts  I  could  not  concentrate  for  two  minutes  together ;  also  I  could  not 
rest  at  night  owin^  to  dreams  and  sweats.  In  this  condition  I  consulted  you, 
and  yuu  told  me  if  I  carried  out  the  course  you  recommended,  I  would  get 
relief  in  a  few  days.  I  was  doubtful,  but  I  tried  it,  and  I  must  own  in  two 
days  I  felt  b'ke  a  new  man,  since  which  time  I  have  rested  more  and 
worked  less,  and  to-day  I  am  in  better  health  then  I  have  been  for  years  past. 

Yours  respectfully,  ALIVE  BOLLARD. 

normXn's 

Electro-Curati?e  Belt  Institution, 

ESTABLISHED    1874. 

4  Queen  Street  East,  Toronto. 

N.B.-BATHS  OF  ALL  KIND3. 
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Beeommended  by  the  SIC^BEST  MEDZOAL  AVTEOBTTt. 

Is  modeled  from  a  design  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Parisian  makers.     It 
gives  the  wearer  that  ease  and  grace  so  much  admired  in  French  ladies. 

The  Yatisi  Corset,  owing  to  the  peculiar  diagonal  elasticity  of  the  cloth, 
will  fit  the  wearer  perfectly  the  first  time  worn,  no  matter  what  her  style  of 
form  is — either  long  or  short  waisted.  To  ladies  who  wish  to  lace  tight  and 
not  feel  uncomfortable  at  the  bust  or  hips  they  are  indispensible. 

The  Yatisi  Oorset  does  not 
stretch  at  the  waist,  requires  no 
breaking  in,  fits  comfortably  the 
first  time  worn.  As  it  gives  to 
every  motion  of  the  wearer,  it  will 
outlast  any  of  the  cld-style  rigid 
corsets. 

The  Yatisi  Oorset  is  made 
of  the  best  materials,  and  being 
elastic  (without  rubber  or  springs), 
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not compress  the  vital  parts  of  the 
body. 

The  Yatisi  Corset  is  the 
only  one  that  the  purchaser  can 
wear  ten  days  and  then  return  and 
have  the  money  rufunded  if  not 
found  to  be  the  most  perfect-fitting, 
healthful  and  comfortable  corset 
ever  worn. 

Every  merchant  who  sells  the  Yatisi  Corset  will  guarantee  every  claim 
made  by  the  manufacturers,  and  refund  the  money  to  any  lady  who  is  not  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  corset. 

The  Yatisi  Oorset  is  patented  in  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

Every  pair  of  Yatisi  Corsets  is  stamped  with  our  name,  without 
which  none  is  genuine. 

MANUFACTURED   ONLY   BY 

The  Grompton  Corset  Co. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

RESPrCTABLE    BOREDOM. 

Number  115,  Bryanston  Square,  was  an  eminently  respectable 
establishment.  With  one  exception,  all  its  inmates  were  staid, 
sedate  and  middle-aged. 

It  belonged  to  a  well-to-do  gentleman,  Bousfield  by  name, 
who  had  occupied  it  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Bousfield  was  a  bachelor,  and  had  arrived  at  the  some- 
what mature  age  of  sixty-five  without  having  ventured  into  the 
toils  or  pleasures  of  matrimony.  In  early  youth,  his  extreme 
shyness  had  prevented  him  from  mixing  much  with  the  fair 
sex,  or  deriving  any  very  great  enjoyment  from  their  society. 
Later  on,  however,  came  a  desperate  love-affair,  which  set 
flame  to  his  virgin  heart  with  a  vengeance.  He  adored  a  fair- 
haired,  blue-eyed  deceiver,  who,  after  promising  to  be  his 
wife,  eloped  with  a  dashing  Guard'sman,  exactly  a  week  before 
the  time  appointed  for  the  wedding  to  take  place. 

This  behaviour  disgusted  Mr.  Bousfield  with  womenkind. 
He  never  would  look  at  another  woman  all  his  days,  and, 
although  he  admitted  that  there  were  a  few  good  ones  about, 
he  declined  to  run  the  risk  of  putting  in  to  a  lottery,  where 
prizes,  in  his  estimation,  were  decidedly  the  exception. 

His  father  died  when  he  was  comparatively  a  young  man, 

[and  at  the  age  of  eight-and-twenty  Mr.  Bousfield  found  himself 

possessed  of  an  income  not  far  short  of  six  thousand  a  year. 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  purchase  the  house  in  Bryanston 

.  Square,  in  which  he  had  ever  since  continued  to  reside 

He  was  a  man  of  simple  tastes,  and  for  sport  he  cared  no- 
thing whatever.  He  saw  no  pleasure  in  galloping  after  a  little 
red  fox,  and  breaking  one's  bones ;  or  in  dangling  a  fly  to  coax 
salmon  that  never  rose,  or  even  in  bringing  down  a  real  good 
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rocketer.  They  had  no  fascination  for  him.  Indeed,  he' went 
further,  and  almost  pitied  those  for  whom  they  offered  an 
attraction.  But  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  game  of  whist,  and 
his  love  for  that  pastime  was  all  the  more  remarkable,  because, 
in  spite  of  the  practice  he  had  had,  he  was  a  very  indifferent 
player,  and  invariably  got  sworn  at,  for  ignoring  his  partner's 
lead. 

Every  afternoon,  his  stout,  comfortable  figure  might  have 
been  seen  wending  its  way  down  Bond  Street,  on  the  road  to 
the  club.  Mr.  Bousfield  would  not  have  considered  the  day 
complete  without  his  pre-prandial  rubber. 

Everything  at  Number  115  went  on  by  clock-work,  as  it 
were. 

Each  morning  at  half-past  nine,  punctually  to  a  minute,  the 
grey-haired  butler  sounded  the  gong  for  breakfast.  At  two 
o'clock  he  thumped  it  for  luncheon,  at  half-past  seven  for 
dinner.  His  duties  were  performed  with  the  precision  of  an 
automaton.  What  he  did  one  day,  that  he  did  the  next. 
Every  action  was  methodical  and  regular.  He  had  a  certain 
hour  for  laying  the  cloth,  another  for  taking  it  away,  one  for 
bringing  in  the  coal-scuttle,  another  for  removing  it.  In  short, 
an  excellent  servant  who  knew  what  he  had  to  do,  and  who  did 
it.  But  if  the  slightest  extra  call  were  made  upon  him,  that 
entailed  any  deviation  frcm  the  usual  routine,  then  he  lost  his 
head  completely,  and  collapsed  into  a  state  of  hopeless  muddle, 
pitiful  to  behold. 

As  with  him,  so  with  the  cook,  the  housemaid,  and  the 
coachman. 

They  had  been  so  many  years  in  Mr.  Bousfield's  service, 
and  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  his  ways,  that  nothing  less 
than  an  earthquake  or  a  miracle  could  have  shaken  them  out 
of  their  own  particular  little  narrow  groove. 

Mr.  Bousfield  had  but  one  fault  in  the  eyes  of  his  domestics. 
He  was  neither  a  bad-tempered  master,  nor  yet  an  arbitrary, 
or,  worse  still,  a  stingy  one ;  but  he  was  excessively  precise,  not 
to  say  fidgety.  If  he  came  downstairs  of  a  morning  and  found 
a  single  chair  out  of  its  usual  place,  or  a  crease  in  the  table- 
cloth, it  made  him  quite  miserable,  and  offended  his  eye  in  the 
most  grievous  manner.  The  culprit  received  a  reprimand  on 
the  spot,  and  was  requested  to  be  more  careful  in  future. 

It  is  not  exaggerating  the  case  to  say  that  Mr.  Bousfield's 
love  of  order  was  remarkable.  A  pin,  a  bit  of  paper,  or  a 
piece  of  white  thread  on  the  floor,  were  to  him  like  red  rags  to 
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a  bull.  He  was  bound  to  go  at  them.  Some  impulse  forced 
him  to  bend  his  by  no  means  pliant  back,  and  seize  the  pin 
with  his  fore-finger  and  thumb,  and  stick  it  in  the  little  pocket- 
pincushion  he  always  carried  for  the  purpose ;  and  to  roll  up 
the  paper  or  thread  into  a  neat  ball,  which  he  carefully  de- 
posited at  the  back  of  the  grate. 

Number  115  was  not  exactly  what  might  be  called  a  cheer- 
ful mansion.  Its  owner  did  not  approve  of  innovations,  and 
the  modern  style  of  decoration.  His  furniture  was  all  solid, 
the  dining-room  mahogany,  the  drawing-room  rosewood,  uphol- 
stered in  red  damask.  Heavy  velvet  hangings  depended  from 
the  windows.  There  were  no  flowers  or  white  curtains,  no 
frills  and  ribbons  and  draperies  to  be  seen.  Everything  was 
plain,-  severe,  substantial,  and  dark  to  a  degree.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  general  effect  was  very  gloomy.  Re- 
spectable, no  doubt,  but  then  is  it  wise  or  even  judicious  to 
sacrifice  grace,  beauty,  art,  to  an  ugly  and  depressing  respect- 
ability? Could  not  respectability  be  made  attractive,  and 
don  brighter  colours? 

Such  was  the  inward  query  of  the  only  young  creature  in 
that  dull,  methodical  household.  He  had  lived  three-and- 
twenty  years  in  the  world,  and  was  full  of  suppressed  wishes, 
vague  longings,  and  desires  that  seemed  never  destined  to  be 
satisfied. 

And  the  odd  part  was,  all  the  other  inmates  of  the  house, 
saving  only  himself,  appeared  perfectly  contented  with  the 
groove,  which  to  him  was  so  intolerably  narrow,  small  and 
confining. 

His  uncle.  Smith  the  butler,  Mrs.  Bridget  the  cook,  all  of 
them  got  up  of  a  morning,  ate  their  three  hearty  meals,  went 
through  the  accustomed  round  day  after  day,  and  as  far  as  he 
could  judge,  were  quite  happy.  Why  was  not  he  happy  too  ? 
VVhat  was  wrong  in  his  composition  to  make  him  so  deadly 
tired  of  the  same  eternal  routine  ?  The  tete-d-tete  breakfasts, 
the  good  advice,  the  daily  discussion  of  the  newspaper  and 
political  a-guments,  followed  by  the  hateful  toddle  down'  to  the 
club,  and  the  equally  hateful  one  back  again  (for  his  uncle  in- 
sisted on  his  playing  whist,  though  he  loathed  it).  And  to 
crown  all,  the  solemn  iinners,  and  the  awful  three  hours  of 
double  dummy  that  succeeded  them,  and  which  in  themselves 
were  enough  to  addle  any  few  wits  it  had  pleased  the  Almighty 
to  bless  him  with. 

It  was  jitagau.  on,  not  life.     He  longed  for  the  society  of 
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his  fellow-creatures,   and  to  indulge  in  those  amusements 
natural  to  youth. 

Instead  of  which,  almost  ever  since  he  could  remember,  he 
had  been  the  sole  companion  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  possess- 
ing many  excellent  qualities,  no  doubt,  and  who  was  neither 
aggressively  selfish,  nor  yet  actively  disagreeable,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  was  foolish  enough  to  expect  him,  in  all  things, 
to  have  the  same  tastes,  views  and  ideas  as  himself. 

It  was  ridiculous,  simply  ridiculous,  and  ran  counter  to  the 
laws  by  which  human  nature  is  governed.    The  bud  is  not 
the  leaf.     It  must  be  allowed  to  imbibe  the  rain  and  the  sun 
shine  before  it  can  expand  and  come  to  maturity. 

The  gulf  between  twenty-three  and  sixty-five  was  too  great 
to  be  bridged  over  merely  by  word  of  command,  and  this  fact 
his  uncle  either  could  not  or  would  not  realize. 

What  cared  he,  Harry  Hopperton,  about  pins  and  bits  of 
thread  on  the  carpet  ?  They  were  nothing  to  him.  They  did 
not  throw  him  into  a  fever  of  agitation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
sight  of  them  failed  to  make  his  heart  beat  one  stroke  the 
faster,  and,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  would  have  let 
them  lie  th^re  till  Doomsday,  or  until  the  housemaid  chose  to 
brush  them  away. 

And  yet,  because  Mr.  Bousfield  always  made  a  point  of 
picking  the  wretched  things  up,  he  was  expected  to  do  like- 
wise, and  to  have  inherited  the  same  remarkable  love  of  order. 
But  he  had  not  inherited  it;  quite  the  reverse,  and  there 
were  times  when  poor  Harry  felt  a  terrible  hypocrite,  and 
despised  himself  for  the  part  he  played.  Yet  he  dared  not 
offend  Mr.  Bousfield,  or  refuse  to  conform  to  his  wishes. 

The  reason  was  simple  enough.  He  was  entirely  dependent 
upon  him. 

He  had  not  a  farthing  of  his  own,  and  might  have  starved 
long  ago  had  it  not  been  for  his  uncle's  bounty.  Mrs.  Hop- 
perton, Mr.  Bousfield's  only  sister,  lived  to  regret  her  impru- 
dent, runaway  marriage  with  Harry's  father.  He  turned  out 
a  worthless  spendthrift,  with  nothing  but  his  good  looks  to 
recommend  him,  and  soon  ran  through  a  fortune,  which  at 
best  was  only  small.  Bailiffs  seized  his  belongings,  and  what 
was  left  of  the  wreck  had  to  be  given  up  to  creditors.  Then 
came  want,  discontent,  misery,  debt,  and  finally  death. 

Two  years  later  Mrs.  Hopperton  died  also,  broken  both  in 
health  and  in  spirits.  She  left  behind  her  one  only  child — 
our  hero — Harry,  who  had  no  means  whatever  of  support. 
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At  this  juncture  Mr.  Bousfield  came  to  the  rescue.  The 
old  saying  that  "  blood  is  thicker  than  water  "  held  good. 

Although  at  that  period  he  was  forty- two  years  of  age  and 
detested  the  very  sight  of  anything  noisy,  destructive  and 
juvenile,  he  did  violence  to  his  bachelor  feelings,  and  intro- 
duced Harry,  then  a  boy  of  seven,  to  the  orderly  e  .ablishment 
in  Bryanston  Square. 

Here  his  nephew  had  ever  since  continued  to  reside,  and 
the  boy  was  educated  and  acknowledged  as  Mr.  Bousfield's 
heir. 

And  though  Harry  hated  the  life  he  led,  though  he  detested 
its  dreary  monotony,  and  the  various  restrictions  laid  upon 
him,  it  can  easily  be  understood  how  many  and  excellent  were 
the  reasons  which  prevented  him  from  rebelling  too  openly,  or 
displeasing  his  uncle  by  any  overt  act  of  disobedience. 

To  do  him  justice  he  had  concealed  his  sentiments  so  well 
that,  up  to  the  time  when  this  story  commences,  the  elder 
man  had  no  suspicion  of  the  glowing  volcano  that  smouldered 
within  his  nephew's  breast,  and  that  daily,  since  he  had  reached 
years  of  discretion,  threatened  to  break  out  into  active  flame. 
The  forces  were  there  at  work,  and  none  the  less  fierce  because 
they  were  suppressed. 

Perhaps  Harry  would  have  done  better  had  he  broken  loose 
from  the  chains  that  bound  him.  It  might  have  been  a 
manlier  and  an  honester  part  to  defy  Fate,  and  to  seek  to  gain 
his  own  livelihood,  regardless  of  consequences.  But  he  could 
never  quite  summon  up  sufficient  moral  courage  to  strike  out 
a  new  path.  He  was  fond  of  his  uncle  after  a  fashion.  He 
had  no  other  living  relative,  and  they  clung  together  insensibly. 
Besides  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing — maybe,  an  unwise  one — to 
sacrifice  all  one's  prospects  to  a  state  of  feeling  wliich,  however 
natural,  does  not  meet  with  your  entire  approval.  Many  and 
many  a  time  Harry  felt  annoyed  with  himself  for  being  annoyed 
at  Mrs.  Bousfield's  way?.  He  argued  that  he  was  to  blame, 
that  his  temper  was  unduly  irritable,  and  though  this  belief 
was,  at  best,  but  a  partial  one,  it  yet  prevented  him  from  taking 
any  definite  action  with  a  view  to  entering  upon  a  new  life. 
Added  to  which,  his  uncle's  will  was  the  stronger.  Whenever 
a  difi"erence  of  opinion  arose,  he — Harry — invariably  yielded. 
Some  are  formed  to  command,  some  to  obey.  He  belonged, 
by  temperament  and  habit,  to  the  latter  class.  It  was  easier 
for  him  to  give  in  than  to  fight ;  but,  all  the  same,  he  was 
unable  to  submit  without  many  bitter  thoughts  arising  in  his 
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mind.  He  would  dearly  have  liked  liberty  if  only  he  could 
have  gained  it  amicably. 

It  is  wonderful  how  unobservant  of  character  people  are, 
even  when  they  live  in  the  same  house  together,  and  have  every 
opportunity  of  studying  each  other's  nature.  It  requires  a 
very  quick,  sympathetic  faculty  to  absorb  the  griefs  and  joys 
of  one's  fellow  creatures. 

Mr.  Bousfield,  good,  worthy  man  as  he  was,  did  not  possess 
this  quality,  which,  after  all,  is  exceedingly  rare.  He  firmly 
believed  that  Harry  was  perfectly  content  to  pick  up  pins  and 
paper,  read  the  newspapers,  eat  three  substantial  meals  a  day, 
take  a  little  gentle  exercise  and  play  a  rubber  at  whist.  It 
was  an  existence  eminently  suited  to  an  elderly  gentleman 
devoid  of  country  tastes  and  all  love  of  field  sports.  He  could 
not  conceive  of  his  nephew  wishing  for  any  other.  For  had 
not  Harry  every  material  comfort  at  No.  115?  Plenty  of 
good,  plain  food  to  eat,  and  sound,  old  wine  to  drink,  a  soft  bed 
to  lie  upon,  and  servants  to  attend  to  his  wants.  What  more 
could  he  possibly  require?  So  reasoned  Mr.  Bousfield,  and 
his  mind  was  at  rest.  He  felt,  with  a  proud  and  approving 
conscience,  that  he  had  thoroughly  fulfilled  his  duty  towards 
the  youth. 

It  would  have  made  him  open  his  eyes  very  wide  had  he  but 
known  that  Harry  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  all  these  things 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  young  and  cheerful"  society.  He  pined 
for  the  company  of  frolicsome  people  of  his  own  age — people 
who  were  not  quite  so  wise,  and  sensible,  and  demure,  but  who 
occasionally  perpetrated  a  joke,  or  even  told  a  naughty  story, 
and  who  had  some  fun  and  "  go "  about  them.  He  wanted 
to  mix  with  men  and  women  whose  lives  did  not  resemble 
a  geometrical  pattern,  made  up  of  nothing  but  straight 
lines. 

In  short,  Harry's  soul  hankered  after  frivolity.  He  had 
been  good  and  orderly  so  long  that  he  yearned  to  go  out  into 
the  world  on  his  own  account,  and  indulge  in  a  few  of  its 
dissipations.  Although  the  hero  of  this  story,  he  was  no  hero 
in  reality,  only  an  ordinary  human  being,  full  of  frailties  and 
mfirmities,  and,  in  common  with  so  many  of  us,  far  from  satis- 
fied with  his  lot  in  life. 

Harry,  unlike  his  uncle,  was  fond  of  young  ladies,  and  once 
or  twice  had  thrown  out  hints  to  the  effect  that  the  house  would 
be  decidedly  pleasanter  if  their  acquaintance  were  cultivated 
more  than  it  was.     But  at  the  mere  introduction  of  such  a 
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subject,  Mr.  Bousfield  turned  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes  in  holy 
horror. 

"Women,  my  dear  boy,"  he  exclaimed  sententiously,  "are 
the  bane  of  a  man's  existence.  They  destroy  his  common- 
sense,  and  turn  him  into  a  fool.  Take  my  advice,  Harry,  and 
don't  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  for  they  can  bring  you 
nothing  but  harm." 

"  You  didn't  always  think  so,"  returned  Harry,  who  had 
heard  of  his  senior's  unfortunate  attachment,  and  took  a  de- 
light in  alluding  to  it. 

"  Tut,  tut,  lad.  What  does  that  signify  ?  Surely  you  are 
wise  enough  to  profit  by  my  experience  when  you  have  the 
chance.  Getting  singed  is  not  a  pleasant  process,  by  any 
manner *of  means,  as  I  can  tell  you." 

Harry  did  not  venture  to  respond,  but  he  thought  that  he 
would  very  much  like  to  get  singed. 

He  had  arrived  at  an  age  when  bright  eyes  and  sweet  smiles 
seemed  to  him  worth  all  the  sage  advice  in  the  world.  If  only 
the  opportunity  had  been  granted,  he  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely susceptible- to  the  fair  sex.  But  Mr.  Bousfield  took 
care  to  exclude  all  dangerous  feminine  elements.  He  did  not 
intend  Harry  to  marry  until  he  was  thirty,  and  then  not  un'ess 
he  himself  had  previously  chosen  the  lady,  and  made  sure  of 
her  being  able  to  take  part  in  a  quiet  rubber  of  whist.  An  un- 
congenial person  would  not  do  at  all. 

As  for  Harry^s  falling  in  love,  the  worthy  man  never  seemed 
to  consider  such  a  contingency  possible,  any  more  than  it 
occurred  to  him  that  his  nephew  was  leading  a  dull,  unnatural 
life,  calculated  to  stunt  the  growth  of  his  finer  qualities. 

An  excellent  person  was  Mr.  Bousfield,  but  narrow  in  his 
views. 

What  he  thought,  others  must  think.  He  could  not  tolerate 
any  difference  of  opinion,  or  make  allowances  for  diversity  of 
tastes,  and  innate  dissimilarity  of  character. 

A  plentiful  dinner,  a  substantial  house  over  his  head,  a 
comfortable  arm-chair  and  warm  fireside  satisfied  him.  He 
had  no  ambition,  and  never  conceived  that  Harry  had  aspira- 
tions of  a  far  more  romantic  and  less  humdrum  nature. 

Harry  was  a  good  lad.  When  with  Mr.  Bousfield  he  en- 
deavoured to  stifle  his  secret  yearnings  after  change  and 
variety.  He  did  his  best  to  please  the  old  man,  and  to  fall  in 
with  his  various  whims,  although  it  was  up-hill  work. 

But  when  he  was  alone— when  the  four  sheltering  walls  of 
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his  own  room  gave  him  a  few  moments'  precious  sofitude, 
during:;  which  all  Rsliaining  influences  were  removed,  then  his 
spirit  broke  loose  from  the  bondage  in  which  it  was  held,  and 
clamoured  despairingly  for  a  wider  and  more  extended  sphere 
of  action. 

"  It  cannot  go  on  for  ever.  It  cannot  surely  go  on  for 
ever,"  said  the  still,  small  voice  within  him.  But  the  same 
cry  was  re-echoed  year  after  year,  and  yet  no  change  took 
place.  He  began  to  give  up  hope,  and  to  feel  a  dull  apathy 
steal  over  him. 

Oh  1  If  something  would  only  happen  1  But  nothing  ever 
did. 


CHAPTER  II. 


UNCLE   AND    NEPHEW. 


Of  all  the  depressing  things  in  this  world,  few  can  compare 
with  a  genuine  London  fog.  When  the  atmosphere  is  heavy 
and  oppressive,  dirty  yellow  in  colour,  and  charged  with  impure 
matter  that  irritates  nose,  throat,  and  lungs,  producing  a 
sensation  of  .slow  suffocation,  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  can 
feel  cheerful. 

Such  a  fog  defies  bricks  and  mortar.  It  penetrates  every- 
where, creeps  insidiously  into  the  human  brain,  and  wraps  the 
mental  faculties  in  darkness.  It  robs  the  sun  of  its  warmth 
and  hides  it  completely  from  vision.  The  streets  are  impassa- 
ble, or  next  door  to  it,  and  traffic  is  suspended.  Omnibuses 
ply  with  difficulty,  cabs  all  of  a  sudden  become  scarce. 

Neither  is  getting  up  by  gaslight,  and  eating  your  breakfast 
by  gaslight,  a  good  beginning  to  the  day.  You  feel  as  if  things 
were  topsy-turvy,  and  the  natural  order  of  the  world  inverted. 
Shaving,  from  a  delicate  and  hazardous  operation,  gets  to  be 
simply  an  impossible  one,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  stubbly 
chin  still  further  detracts  from  your  serenity. 

When  Mr.  Bousfield  and  Harry  Hopperton  quitted  their 
bed-rooms  on  Thursday  morning,  December  13th,  188 — ,  they 
found  the  staircase  as  dark  as  dark  could  be.  It  was  the  first 
regular  fog  of  the  season,  and  very  unwelcome,  too. 

"  Phew  !  What  a  day  ! "  exclaimed  the  elder  gentleman  in 
tones  of  disgust,  as  he  entered  the  dining-room,  and  sniffed 
the  air  like  an  ancient  war-horse.     "  It's  enough  to  poison  one. 
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Smith,"  turning  to  the  butler,  who  at  that  moment  appeared, 
bearing  a  couple  of  hot  dishes,  "light  the  gas.  The  place  is 
as  black  as  night." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Smith.     "  Most  certainly,  sir." 

His  instructions  were  never  to  illumine  the  room  on  these 

casions  without  first  being  told  to  do  so  by  his  master.    Mr. 

ousfield  disapproved  of  servants  taking  too  much  on  them- 

elves.     When  the  gas  was  lit,  he  took  a  critical  look  round  the 

partment  to  see  if  all  was  in  order.     He  had  not  been  able  to 

do  so  before.     Suddenly  his  brow  contracted  in  a  frown. 

"  Smith,"  he  exclaimed,  testily,  "  how  often  is  it  necessary  for 
me  to  tell  you  the  same  thing  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have 
no  eyes — no  eyes  whatever.     Look  at  that  blind." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  responded  the  impassive  menial,  with  an  abso- 
lutely unmoved  countenance.     "  I  sees  it." 

'*  Then,  perhaps,  you  can  tell  me  what's  wrong  with  it  ?  " 
"  I  was  not  aware,  sir,  as  'ow  there  was  anything  wrong  with 

it." 

"Good  Heavens,  man  !  Are  you  blind?  I'd  like  to  take  a 
bet  that  you've  been  in  and  out  of  the  room  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  times  this  morning,  and  yet  you  have  never  once  noticed 
that  that  blind  is  as  crooked  as  a  ram's  horn.  It's  really  extra- 
ordinary how  people  can  be  so  unobservant." 

Whereupon,  Mr.  Bousfield  himself  proceeded  to  draw  the 
offending  article  carefully  up,  until  it  hung  at  precisely  the 
same  level  as  its  companion.  This  operation  took  some  time, 
but  when,  at  length,  it  was  satisfactorily  concluded,  he  sat 
down  at  the  end  of  the  table,  with  his  back  to  the  light — or 
rather  what  ought  to  have  been  the  light — and  rinsed  the  cups 
and  tea-pot  with  hot  water.  Then,  very  slowly  and  deliberately, 
he  measured  out  three  spoonfuls  of  tea,  and  laid  his  watch  on 
the  table  just  in  front  of  him. 

It  was  his  invariable  custom  to  wait  for  five  minutes  while 
the  tea  was  drawing.  During  these  five  minutes,  he  took  up 
the  newspaper,  and  ran  his  eye  hastily  over  the  foreign  tele- 
grams.   When  he  returned  his  watch  to  his  pocket,  that  was 

fthe  signal  for  Harry  to  sit  down  likewise,  and  begin  breakfast. 

i     Every  morning  of  his  life  he  went  through  the  same  formula. 
I  Directly  Harry  was  seated,  he  looked  benignly  across  the  table 

|at  him,  and  said  :  . 

"  Well,  my  boy,  and  what  is  there  to  eat  ?  " 

i     Upon  which,  Harry,  with  due  solemnity,  removed  the  covers 

I  from  the  dishes.     Their  contents  were  always  the  same.    Fish 


to 
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in  one,  a  couple  of  poached  eggs  and  bacon  in  the  other.  He 
was  sick  to  death  of  the  sight,  and  weary  of  the  t?.*:te  of  them, 
but  Mr.  Bbusfield's  palate  was  apparently  less  fastidious.  At 
any  rate,  he  never  seemed  to  consider  any  variety  desirable. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  food  he  was  rigidly  conservative.  Con- 
versation did  not  flourish  much  during  breakfast ;  but  when 
the  meal  was  nearing  completion,  and  Mr.  Bousfield  had  poured 
out  his  second  cup  of  tea,  he  again  resorted  to  the  newspaper, 
and  for  the  next  half  hour  kept  up  a  running  fire  of  commen- 
laries  on  the  news  therein  contained.  The  following  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  : 

"'Hm!  I  see  the  Government  have  gone  into  Committee 
on  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  Lord  Fitzstephen  proposes  to  limit 
the  operation  of  Clause  three  to  such  holders  as  might  desire 
to  be  brought  within  its  scope." 

"  Does  he  ?  "  said  Harry  indifferently,  stifling  a  yawn,  for  he 
hated  the  very  mention  of  the  Irish  question,  having  regularly 
had  it  dinned  into  his  ears  for  the  last  two  years  with  the  result 
of  turning  him  almost  into  a  Home  Ruler,  if  only  out  of  oppo- 
sition to  his  esteemed  relative. 

"  Yes  !  it  appears  the  Clause  was  discussed  with  much  ani- 
mation until  half-past  eleven  o'clock.  By  Jove !  they  make 
these  fellows  work  now-a-days,  but  even  then,  the  subsequent 
clauses  were  forced  to  be  postponed  until  to-day." 

« Oh  !  indeed.     Were  they  ? "  -       .  -  .     ^^  ^ 

"  A  very  good  leading  article  on  Russia,"  continued  Mr. 
Bousfield,  after  a  slight  pause,  during  which,  Harry  gazed 
stolidly  into  the  depths  of  his  tea-cup,  and  wish,ed  himself  far 
away. 

"  Quite  a  first-rate  article,  and  one  that  ought  certainly  to 
attract  attention." 

"Really!"  ejaculated  Harry,  battling  with  an  increasing 
lethargy,  and  trying  to  take  an  interest  in  the  matter,  since  he 
knew,  from  experience,  that  he  was  expected  to  make  some 
reply  to  his  uncle's  observations. 

"  Yes.  It  is  evidently  written  by  a  man  who  knows  what 
he  is  writing  about,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the 
majority  of  penny-a-liners."  »  « 

"  What  is  the  gist  of  it  ?  " 

"  The  article  is  too  long,  also  too  important  to  be  read 
out  aloud.  It  requires  digesting,  but  you  can  have  a  look  at  it 
later  on.  The  sum  and  substance,  however,  is  this. — First," 
and  Mr.  Bousfield  pusltcd  his  spectacles  up  on  to  his  forehead, 
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;  whilst  his  counti  nance  assumed  quite  an  animated  expression, 
"the  internal  state  of  Russia,  distracted  by  growing  discontent, 
Imust  be  met,  or  temporized  with,  by  a  policy   which  shall 
idivert  the  popular  mind,  and  check  military  disaffection." 

"  Oh  !     Ah  I     Just  so.     Precisely,"  put  in  Harry. 

"Second — the  rankling  soreness,  left  by  a  scries  of  blun- 
lering  and  abortive  political  measures  in  the  Balkan,  which 
lave  succeeded  only  in  exposing  the  contemptible  character  of 
khe  Russian  political  agents  to  whose  hands  Russia  ill-advisedly 
intrusted  her  crooked  intrigues,  demands  a  remedy." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  said  his  nephew  soothingly. 

"  Ah !  I  am  glad  you  are  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  I 
Imust  say  my  own  convictions  are  entirely  similar  to  the  writer's. 
{Something  should  be  done  i  jainst  these  unprincipled  agents, 
[if  only  in  the  interests  of  Europe.  Are  we  to  be  dragged  into 
^ar  and  dictated  to,  simply  because  some  low,  ignorant,  half- 
tamed  Cossack  chooses  to  bully  and  bluster  ?  It's  undignified 
j^or  a  country  like  England  to  brook  being  insulted."  Here 
|Mr.  Bousfield  stopped  short,  and  stooping  down,  pcked  up  a 
{crumb,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  that  had  fallen  to  the 
[carpet. 

This  action  seemed  slightly  to  confuse  his  thoughts.  They 
[were  divided  between  Russia  and  the  offending  crumb. 

"  Let  me  see,  where  was  I  ?  "  he  resumed,  looking  to  Harry 
|to  assist  his  memory.  But  Harry  either  could  not,  or  would 
[not,  come  to  his  aid. 

"  Ah  I  yes,  I  remember.     We  were  talking  of  our  political 
memy,  and  I  had  got  as  far  as  the  two  first  heads  of  the  artick-. 
jNow  comes  number  three.     Have  you  followed  my  remarks  so 
(far  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  so,  at  any 
[rate." 

"That's  right.  Yo"u  see,  Harry,  Russia  is  attentively 
[watching  every  phase  of  England's  difficulty  with  Ireland,  and 
she  believes  that  her  opportunity  of  taking  matters  into  her 
[own  hands  is  rapidly  coming.  These — as  is  self  evident — 
[constitute  the  major  causes  for  anxiety  with  regard  to  the 
[Afghan  question." 

"  Ah  !  so  I  suppose,"  said  Harry,  who  had  scarcely  heard  a 
[word. 

"I'm  deliglited  at  your  taking  this  view,  my  dear  boy,  since 
jit  conclusively  proves  to  my  mind  that  we  shall  make  a  poli 
tician  of  you  yet.     Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure 
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than  to  see  M.P.  written  after  your  name.  I  had  thoughts  of 
going  into  Parliament  myself  once,  but  somehow  or  other  it 
never  came  off.  Besides,  politics  were  not  so  all-absorbing  in 
those  days  as  they  are  now.  We  are  living  in  very  critical 
times,  Harry,  and  well-informed  men  of  birth  and  position  are 
sadly  wanted  to  uphold  the  British  Constitution  ;  for  if  the 
gentlemen  don't  combine,  you  mark  my  words,  they'll  live  to 
see  themselves  and  the  throne  swept  away  by  a  crowd  of 
socialistic  demagogues."  And  having  talked  himself  to  a 
standstill,  Mr.  Bousfield  brought  his  clenched  fist  down  with  a 
bang  on  the  bretkfast-table  until  the  cups  and  saucers 
clattered. 

"  No  doubt — no  doubt ! "  said  Harry,  who  always  made  a 
point  of  agreeing  rather  than  be  drawn  into  an  argument. 
"  By- the- way,  uncle,  is  there  any  sporting  news?  What  won 
the  big  steeplechase  at  Kempton  yesterday  ?  Lantern  was 
favourite." 

*'  I  really  don't  know,  Harry,  and  what's  more,  to  be  quite 
plain,  I  don't  care.  I  never  could  see  what  it  mattered 
whether  a  bay  horse  or  a  chestnut  horse  galloped  first  past  the 
winning-post.  And  really  when  we  are  deep  in  a  highly-in- 
teresting conversation — a  conversation  that  embraces  the 
most  important  problems  of  the  day — it  is  peculiarly  painful 
to  me  to  find  your  mind  running  on  such  trivialities  as  racing 
and  betting."  And  he  shot  a  disapproving  glance  from  behind 
the  urn. 

Harry  coloured  up  to  the  roots  of  his  fair,  flaxen  hair,  but 
had  the  good  sense  to  make  no  reply.  He  had  long  ago 
discovered  the  value  of  silence.  Nevertheless,  he  was  unable 
always  to  curb  his  natural  inclinations,  and,  sad  to  say,  the 
results  of  the  Kempton  Park  races  interested  him  a  very  great 
deal  more  than  all  the  politics  of  all  the  foreign  nations  piit 
together.  He  found  Mr.  Bousfield's  talk  inexpressibly  prosy 
and  wearisome.  In  fact,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  he  could  concentrate  his  attention  sufficiently  to  listen. 

His  thoughts  insisted  on  wandering  away  from  the  Irish, 
and  the  Cossacks,  and  the  House  of  Commons.  They  dwelt, 
alas  !  upon  horses,  and  hunting,  and  racing,  fishing,  and  similar 
frivolities  quite  unworthy  of  one  of  the  future  upholders  ot 
the  British  Constitution. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Bousfield's  displeasure  did  not  last  long. 
It  soon  evaporated.  He  was  choleric,  but  forgetful.  Besides, 
nothing  could  divert  him  from  his  usual  habits. 
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When  the  clock  struck  ten,  he  laid  aside  the  newspaper  and 
folded  it  neatly  up.  Then  he  rose  fiom  the  table,  looked  out 
of  the  window,  and  said  : 

"  Ahem  !  Harry.  I  am  afraid  we— er— shall  not  be  able  to 
|.take  our  accustomed  walk— er.  But  if  it-  clears  up — er — I 
llthink  I  shall  try  and  get  as  far  as  the  Club.  Whist  is  the  only 
'*  thing  to  do  on  such  an  abominal)le  day,  though  I  doubt  if  we 
shall  make  up  a  rubber.  Folk  fi^^ht  shy  of  this  pea-soup  atmo- 
sphere as  a  rule." 

"  Shall  you  want  me  to  go  with  you,  uncle  ?  "  asked  Harry  ; 
"because,  if  not,  I  promised  to  meet  Mr.  Ebor  Smutch  this 
morning." 

"  Eh  !  What  ?  Meet  Mr.  Ebor  Smutch  !  Be  careful,  my 
dear  Harry,  be  careful.  I  have  a  very  strong  idea  that  this 
Mr.  Ebor  Smutch  is  not  exactly  a  good  companion  for  you." 

"  He  may  or  may  not  be  for  all  I  know.  At  any  rate,  he  is 
most  excellent  company." 

**  So  much  the  worse.     That  only  intensifies  the  danger." 

*'  What  danger  ?  '  said  Harry,  a  trifle  irritably,  for  it  was  not 
pleasant  to  feel  himself  treated  like  a  baby,  whose  morals  must 
not  be  exposed  to  temptation. 
I      "  The  danger  of  wine,  the  danger  of  smoke,  the  danger  of 
I  women,"  said  Mr.  Bousfield  solemnly. 

I      Harry  gave  a  nervous  laugh.     As  regarded  the  ladies,  he 
I  had  ideas  of  his  own. 

"  Mr.  Ebor  Smutch  and  I  are  only  very  slightly  acquainted," 
he  responded.  "I  know  next  to  nothing  about  him,  except 
that  he  is  an  extremely  amusing  fellow." 

"  Ah  !  so  he  may  be,  so  he  may  be ;  but  all  the  same  I 
doubt  his  proving  a  very  desirable  friend  for  you.  He's  far 
too  fond  of  billiards  and  gambling  for  my  taste." 

Harry  did  not  carry  on  the  discussion,  he  merely  asked  again  : 

"  Shall  you  want  me  to  go  to  the  club  with  you  ?  " 

The  elder  man  looked  at  his  nephew.  He  was  fond  of  him 
at  heart,  and  desirous  of  shielding  him  from  all  harm. 
Evidently  he  did  not  relish  the  notion  of  leaving  him  long  in 
Mr.  Ebor  Smutch's  company,  and  yet  considered  it  injudicious 
to  state  his  objections  more  plainly.  Young  men  were  like 
young  colts,  apt  to  turn  restive  if  roughly  handled. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  after  a  bit,  "  that  you  might  walk  down 
when  you  have  had  your  luncheon,  say,  between  two  and  three 
o'clock.  People  may  stay  at  home  this  weather,  and  if  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  we  can  play  double  dummy." 
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Harry  turned  away  in  despair.  Was  it  to  be  not  only  an 
evening  of  double  dummy,  but  also  an  afternoon  ?  He  sick- 
ened at  the  prospect. 

No  wonder  that  the  snug  billiard  room  round  the  corner, 
and  the  lively,  if  somewhat  shocking,  sallies  of  Mr.  Ebor 
Smutch  possessed  superior  charms  for  his  youthful  mind. 

He  hankered  after  them  with  a  lonj^ing  all  the  greater 
because  of  the  rare  chances  that  were  accorded  him  of  in 
dulging  in  iheir  fascinations.  Mr.  Bousfield  might  keep  his 
nephew  from  tem|)fation,  but  lie  could  not  jiievcnt  him  from 
desiring  to  be  tempted,  if  only  to  ascertain  what  the  sensation 
was  like.  . 


CHAPTER  ni. 

SOMKTHING    HAPPENS. 

When  two  o'clock  arrived,  the  fog,  instead  of  lifting,  had,  if 
possible,  become  even  denser.  A  dull,  yellow  shro'i  i  hid 
every  familiar  object  in  the  scjuare  from  vision.  Harry,  reluc- 
tantly, put  on  his  hat  and  great  coat  and  commenced  to  grope 
his  way  along  the  dismal  streets,  rendered  recognisable  here 
and  there  by  a  glimmer  of  gas. 

Several  times  he  took  a  wrong  turning,  for  one  road  looked 
so  like  another,  when  you  could  scarcely  see  half-a-dozen  yards 
ahead  of  you.  He  plodded  on,  however,  until  at  last  he  con- 
trived to  reach  his  destination,  without  either  having  lost  his 
way  entirely,  or  being  run  over  by  some  unseen  vehicle.  It 
was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  he  walked  up  the  broad,  marble 
steps  of  the  club,  on  through  the  hall  and  into  the  reading- 
room. 

He  found  it  all  but  deserted.  There  were  only  two  or 
three  members  present,  who  sat  huddled  together  under  the 
large  centre  chandelier,  making  a  melancholy  attempt  at 
reading.  Harry  nodded  to  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  growled  out  by  way  of  salutation  : 

"  Vile  day.  We  idle  people  are  fools  to  put  up  with  the 
English  climate  at  this  time  of  the  year." 

"  I  agree  with  you.  But,  unfortunately,  English  comforts 
are  not  to  be  obtained  abroad.  Have  you  seen  my  uncle  ? 
He  told  me  to  meet  him  between  two  and  three." 

"Yes,  he  was  in  here  about  an  hour  ago,  looking  rather 
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miscraWe  at  all  his  usual  allies  having  fnts.ik'.  n  him.  He  tried 
to  i)irsi!.idp  me  to  sit  down  to  double  dummy,  but  tliat  was 
really  rather  more  than  I  could  stand." 

•'  I  suj»pose  he  is  in  the  card  room,"  said  Harry. 

"Yes,  I  fancy  so.      He  generally  spends   his   afternoons 

there." 

Harry  passed  on  in  search  of  Mr.  Housfield,  and  went 
straight  to  the  apartment  set  aside  for  the  whist  players,  and 
which  usually  contained  some  six  or  eight  occupants.  Today, 
Mr.  Bousfield  was  (juite  alone.  His  customary  companions 
had  failed  him,  and  whilst  awaiting  their  arrival,  he  was  appar- 
ently indulging  in  a  nap.  At  least,  such  was  Harry's  first 
impression  as  he  glanced  casually  at  his  uncle's  substantial 
form,  comfortably  resting  in  a  large  leather  arm-chair,  with 
the  head  drooping  slightly  forwards. 

"  Here  I  am,"  he  said  cheerily.  "  I  hope  I  have  not  kept 
you  waiting,  but  the  street  swere  so  awfully  dark,  there  really 
was  no  getting  along,  and  I  had  all  my  work  cut  out  to  find 
the  way." 

He  waited  for  a  reply,  but  none  came.  Mr.  Bousfield's 
sleep  must  be  an  uncommonly  sound  one.  Perhaps  it  was 
better  to  let  him  slumber  on. 

Thus  thinking,  Harry  advanced  on  tip-toe,  endeavouring  to 
nipke  as  little  noise  as  possible. 

All  at  once,  something  in  the  strange  quiet  of  his  uncle's 
pose,  and  the  deathlike  pallor  of  his  countenance,  sent  a  chill 
of  fear  through  the  young  man's  heart.  A  suffocating  sus- 
picion seized  him  which  made  his  blood  turn  to  ice,  and 
brought  great  beads  of  perspiration  to  his  brow.  No  I  It  was 
but  an  idea.     It  could  not  be  true. 

He  drew  still  nearer,  this  time  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  took 
hold  of  his  uncle's  hand,  which  hung  listlessly  over  the  arm  of 
the  chaii.  Oh,  horror!  it  was  quite  cold,  ^o  cold  that  it 
made  all  the  pulsations  of  his  being  stand  still,  and  filled  him 
with  sickening  apprehension. 

"  Wake  up,  wake  up,"  he  cried  wildly.  "  I  have  come  to 
play  double  dummy  with  you." 

Alas !  Mr.  Bousfield's  days  of  double  dummy  were  over. 
Death  had  scored  the  odd  trick. 

Harry  rushed  to  the  bell  and  rang  it  vigorously  until  a 
servant  appeared.  A  few  minutes  later,  and  all  the  club  was 
roused.  From  the  topmost  story  to  the  basement  it  soon  be- 
came known  that  on  this  drear,  foggy  afternoon  something 
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mysterious  had  taken  place.  A  messenger  was  immediately 
sent  for  the  nearest  doctor.  He  was  not  long  in  coming, 
though  to  Harry  it  seemed  an  age.  He  felt  the  patient's  pulse 
and  heart,  and  then  with  a  shake  of  the  head  declared  that  he 
could  do  no  good  to  one  past  human  assistance. 

"  This  gentleman  has  been  dead  some  time,"  he  said.  "  I 
cannot  say  exactly  how  long,  but  probably  about  an  hour,  since 
the  body  is  already  quite  cold." 

"  Dead !"  ejaculated  Harry  in  awe-struck  tones.  "  What  of, 
what  of?  It  seems  impossible.  He  was  quite  well  this 
morning— as  well  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life." 

The  doctor  turned  and  looked  at  him.  There  was  a  kindly 
gleam  in  his  dark  eye.  The  young  man's  distress  was  so 
genuine  that  it  aroused  his  sympathy. 

"  Death  has  resulted  from  heart  disease,"  he  said,  "  and 
judging  from  appearances  it  must  have  been  perfectly  painless. 
Let  that  fact  console  you  for  your  loss." 

A  few  minutes  later,  having  gone  through  some  necessary 
formalities,  he  took  up  his  hat  and  departed,  leaving  Harry  in 
a  state  bordering  on  distraction.  The  young  man  felt  utterly 
bewildered,  and  added  to  his  bewilderment  lurked  a  horrible 
sense  of  guilt.  Only  that  very  morning  he  had  longed  for 
something  to  happen.  He  had  asked  himself,  as  he  listened 
to'  Mr.  Bousfield's  observations  and  strove  to  conceal  his 
weariness  and  impatience,  if  this  dual  solitude  would  go  on  for 
ever.  His  soul  was  like  a  maddf  "  d  bird  beating  and  strug- 
gling against  the  prison  bars  that  held  it.  And  lo !  now  the 
bars  were  unloosed,  shivered  at  one  stroke,  strong  and  unex- 
pected; whilst  he,  ashanied  of  the  longings  that  had  dwelt 
within  his  breast,  stood  and  trembled.  For  what  a  change  was 
this  !  What  a  sudden  revolution  brought  about  in  a  few  short 
minutes. 

He  had  pined  and  fretted  so  long,  wearing  his  yoke  out- 
wardly with  submission,  inwardly  with  soreness  of  spirit,  that 
he  could  not  realise  his  overweening  desire  for  variety  was 
gratified.  The  Deity  by  one  awful  act  had  for  ever  answered 
all  his  petitions  and  prayers.  And  now  he  regretted  their 
very  existence,  and  felt  humbled,  humiliated  and  remorseful. 
As  he  gazed  mournfully  down  at  the  still  features,  so  cold,  so 
rigid,  a  sudden  yearning  came  over  him  to  hear  his  uncle's  voice 
again,  prosing  gently  on  about  the  Russian  and  the  Irish 
questions,  and  to  watch  him  picking  up  crumbs  from  the 
carpet.     Henceforth  they  might  lie  for  ever  in  the  dining-room 
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of  Number  115.  A  pang  shot  through  his  heart.  Such  little 
trifles,  despised  and  resented  at  the  time,  had  all  at  once 
grown  strangely  pathetic  "  What  was  "  instead  of  "  what  is  " 
cast  a  halo  of  tender  association  round  them,  and-  brought  the 
tears  to  Harry's  eyes.  He  was  young  and  impressionable  and 
had  seen  nothing  of  Death.  No  wonder  its  majesty  awed  him 
and  roused  all  his  better  nature.  Any  differences  that  might 
have  existed  between  himself  and  his  uncle  were  forgotten, 
swept  away  by  the  so-little-understood  force  that  divides  the 
living  from  the  dead.  A  rush  of  sorrow,  free  of  any  self- 
calculating  element,  invaded  Harry's  spirit. 

While  the  first  shock  lasted,  he  never  once  reflected  on  the 
freedom  and  independence  to  which  he  had  attained — gifts, 
which  so  long  as  they  were  withheld  from  his  grasp,  he  had 
imagined  precious  and  desirable.  Such  thoughts  might  per- 
haps come  later  on,  when  the  poor,  still  clay  was  placed  under 
the  ground,  and  its  indestructible  matter  had  formed  fresh 
combinations  of  life,  and  leaf,  and  foliage.  But  they  dared 
not  obtrude  in  the  actual  presence  of  that  quiet  face,  with  its 
once  bright  eyes,  gazing  blankly  out  into  the  vacancy  of  eternal 
space,  and  the  features  wearing  an  impress  beyond  the  finite 
and  perplexingly  limited  comprehension  of  man. 

Of  the  hours  that  succeeded,  Harry  retained  but  a  very 
indistinct  memory.  They  resembled  a  confused  dream,  full 
of  strange  chaotic  images.  Not  until  the  funeral  was  over, 
and  the  family  lawyer  had  made  known  to  him  the  contents  of 
his  uncle's  will,  did  he  slowly  begin  to  realise  the  situation. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  legacies  to  Smith  and  the 
old  servants  who  had  been  so  many  years  in  his  service,  Mr. 
Bousfield  left  his  nephew  every  penny  he  possessed.  Harry's 
reward  had  come  at  last,  though,  to  do  him  justice,  it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  look  upon  it  in  that  light.  So  much  wealth 
was  positively  overpowering.  Not  only  was  he  sole  owner  of 
the  house  in  Bryanston  Square,  but  also  of  an  income  only  a 
hundred  or  so  short  of  six  thousand  a  year.  And  he  was  only 
twenty-three  and  had  all  the  best  years  of  his  life  before  him. 
Happy  youth  !  and  yet,  curiously  enough,  Harry  was  not  nearly 
[as  happy  as  might  have  been  imagined  under  the  circumstances. 

To  begin  with  he  was  all  alone.     Owing  to  the  seclusion  in 

I  which  Mr.  Bousfield  had  lived,  he — Harry — had  no  compan- 

;  ions  of  his  own  age,  and  he  felt  their  want  sadly.     Secondly, 

!he  missed  his  uncle  in  a  way  which  astonished  even  himself. 

He  was  surprised  to  find  how  deeply,  although  quite  uncon- 
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sciously,  he  had  sunk  into  the  groove.  It  was  impossible  to 
him  to  get  out  of  if  all  of  a  sudden.  This  he  discovered  to  his 
amazement.  Haa  anyone  told  him  such  would  prove  the  case, 
he  would  not  have  believed  it,  but  by  degrees  he  v  is  forced 
to  admit  the  fact,  incredible  as  it  first  appeared. 

Anyhow,  during  the  winter  months  he  lived  on  much  as 
heretofore.  It  took  him  some  time  to  realise  that  he  was 
absolutely  his  own  master.  His  means  were  sufficient  to  allow 
of  the  gratification  of  every  wish.  Strange !  that  so  many  of 
his  wishes  should  have  disappeared.  Whenever  he  reflected 
on  the  future  the  same  question  always  cropped  tp,  '*  What 
was  he  to  do  ?  " 

Like  a  prisoner  who,  after  years  of  incarceration,  at  length 
regains  his  freedom,  the  brilliancy  of  that  very  light  he  so 
often  had  pined  to  see,  dazzled  him.  He  could  not  grow 
accustomed  to  it  all  at  once.  " 

Sometimes  Harry  thought  he  would  go  in  for  hunting, 
shooting  and  fishing.  At  others,  a  tour  of  the  world  seemed 
to  offer  superior  attractions.  One  thing  he  was  quite  deter- 
mined about.  He  would  not  stop  any  longer  in  Bryanston 
Square  doing  nothing.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
decision,  he  remained,  though  he  formed  innumerable  plans 
for  letting  the  house  and  getting  away.     '  " 

Since  his  earliest  days  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
advice  without  soliciting  it.  He  often  got  tired  of  being  told, 
"  If  I  were  you,  my  dear  Harry,  I  would  do  this  or  that." 
Now,  for  the  first  time  almost  in  his  life,  he  felt  sadly  in  need 
of  a  counsellor.  His  had  been  such  a  secluded,  hermit-like 
existence,  that  he  hardly  knew  how  to  set  about  altering  it 
without  assistance.  He  had  so  few  acquaintances ;  none,  of 
his  own  age  and  standing,  who  could  tell  him  what  was  the 
best  way  for  a  young  man  with  plenty  of  money  to  amuse 
himself. 

You  see,  Harry's  standard  was  not  a  very  high  one.  At 
this  stage  of  his  career,  like  many  people  ignorant  of  the 
world,  he  considered  personal  enjoyment  the  chief  aim  and 
object  of  life,  and  it  appealed  far  more  strongly  to  his  imagi- 
nation than  either  progress  or  duty. 

He  believed,  moreover,  that  amusement  resulted  from  in- 
dulgence, and  had  a  boyish  impatience  of  labour,  not  having 
learnt  as  yet  that  the  only  real  and  legitimate  pleasures  on 
this  eaith  are  derived  from  it.  He  was  but  an  ignorant  youth, 
iUil  of  animal  health  and  spirits,  with  a  large  amount  of  vitality 
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and  an  undeveloped  l)rain  that  might  or  might  not  come 
under  cultivation,  according  to  circumstances.  At  present  it 
did  not  trouble  him  in  the  very  slightest  degree.  He  was 
quite  content  to  let  it  lie  dormant,  as  do  so  many  of  his  age 
and  sex.     But  what  use  to  find  fault  with  the  young  ? 

Is  it  not  good  that  they  should  go  out  into  the  world  and 
profit  by  their  own  experiences  rather  than  by  those  of  their 
elders  ?  Let  them  experimentalise  if  they  will.  Where's  the 
harm  ?  Failures  will  come  fast  enough,  and  with  failures, 
soberness  of  view,  whilst  if  they  cherish  illusions  they,  too, 
will  quickly  vanish.     Every  picture  wants  a  little  gilding. 

Granted  that  Harry  was  young  and  innocent,  possibly 
foolish.  At  twenty-three  there  is  plenty  of  time  before  one  to 
learn,  to  blunder,  to  regret,  and  to  repair.  If  all  men  and 
women  were  born  perfect,  if  they  had  not  their  various  little 
faults  and  foibles,  they  would  not  prove  nearly  such  interest- 
ing creatures  as  they  do,  or  human  nature  be  the  nicely 
balanced  compound  of  good  and  evil,  tragedy  and  comedy, 
that  it  is. 

After  casting  about  in  his  mind  for  weeks,  nay  months,  in 
search  of  an  adviser,  a  bril.in.nt  inspiration  came  to  Harry's 
aid.  Why  not  seek  counsel  of  Mr.  Ebor  Smutch  ?  He  was 
the  very  man,  and  he  wondered  at  his  stupidity  in  not  think- 
ing of  him  before.  True,  their  acquaintance  was  but  slight, 
and,  with  one  exception,  when  he  had  lunched  in  Bryanston 
Square,  entirely  confined  tp  the  few  games  of  billiards  they 
had  played  together,  which,  by-the-bye,  Mr.  Smutch  had  in- 
variably won,  to  the  detriment  of  his — Harry's — pocket.  But 
the  sprightliness  and  originality  of  his  conversation,  the 
breadth  of  his  views,  and  the  variety  of  his  experiences,  social 
and  sporting,  had  made  a  great  impression  on  our  hero. 
Despite  Mr.  Bousfield's  cautions,  Harry  still  retained  a  toler- 
ably firm  conviction  that  Mr.  Smutch  was  a  gentleman  whose 
acquaintance  it  would  be  desirable  to  cultivate. 

By  the  time  Harry  had  made  up  his  mind  to  consult  this 
individual,  the  spring  of  the  year  was  close  at  hand.  Evi- 
dences of  its  near  approach  might  be  seen  in  the  bursting 
buds  that  sprinkled  with  fresh  and  exquisite  green  the  black, 
■smoke-grimed  London  trees. 

One  fine  afternoon  Harry  put  on  his  hat  and  went  in  search 
of  Mr.  Smutch.  He  found  him  at  the  billiard-rooms,  his  coat 
off,  his  shirt-sleeves  up,  displaying  a  pair  of  sinewy  arms,  and 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.     For  want  of  any  better  opponent 
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he  was  playing  a  ga'me  with  the  marker.  He  greeted  Harry 
with  the  utmost  cordiality.  The  marker  had  no  half-crowns 
to  lose.     Harry  had. 

"  Hulloa  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Where  the  dickens  have  you 
been  hiding  all  this  lime  ?  " 

"  My  uncle  died  two  or  three  months  ago,"  responded 
Harry,  "  and  I  have  not  been  about  much  since  then." 

"  The  deuce  he  did  !  Well,  I  hope  the  old  cock  left  you 
some  tin."  . 

Harry  was  a  little  startled  at  hearing  his  deceased  relative 
termed  an  "  old  cock."  He  thought  the  appellation  a  trifle 
flippant.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  playful  pleasantry  about 
Mr.  Smutch's  manners  which  was  not  easy  to  resist.  He 
stifled  an  irresistible  desire  to  smile,  and  said  with  laudable 
solemnity : 

"  He  has  left  me  very  nearly  six  thousand  a  year." 

Mr.  Smutch  threw  down  his  billiard-cue,  and  seizing  Harry 
by  the  hand,  wrung  it  with  excess  of  friendship. 

"  Six  thousand  a  year !  By  Jove,  Hopperton,  you  are  a 
lucky  dog ! " 

"  Somehow  or  other  I  don't  feel  like  one,  although  I  sap- 
pose  I  ought,"  said  Harry,  plaintively.         * 

"  Of  course  you  ought.  My  dear  fellow,  pray  accept  my 
warmest  congratulations." 

"  Thank  you,"  responded  his  companion,  flinching  a  little, 
for  Mr.  Smutch  held  him  in  a  vice-like  grasp,  and  wore  a  showy 
diamond  ring,  whose  angles  hurt  him  considerably.  "  I'm 
very  much  obliged." 

"  And  how  are  you  going  to  spend  it,  Hopperton  ?  " 

"Ah,  that's  the  very  point  I  wish  to  consult  you  about." 

"  You  could  not  possibly  have  applied  to  a  better  person, 
or  one  more  able  to  relieve  you  of  any  superfluous  stuff." 

"  So  I  thought,"  rejoined  Harry  innocently.  "  You  see  it's 
a  dreadful  responsibility,  having  such  a  lot  of  money,  especi- 
ally when  you  don't  quite  know  what  to  do  with  it." 

"  Oh,  that's  your  dilemma,  is  it  ?  Sit  down,  and  I'll  give 
you  my  ideas  on  the  subject  free  of  charge.  Your  own,  I 
can  clearly  perceive,  are  very  limited,  but  we'll  soon  extend 
the  horizon.  Six  tliousand  a  year,  and  don't  know  how  to 
spend  it  1  'Pon  my  soul,  I  never  heard  such  a  joke  in  my 
life!" 

And  Mr.  Smutch,  clasping  his  hands  behind  his  head,  and 
stretching  out  his  long  legs,  went  off  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
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yhich  proved  so  communicative  that  Harry,  for  the  life  of 
lim,  could  not  help  joining  in,  though,  he  had  not  any  very 
Idefinite  notion  what  occasioned  his  mirth. 

He  only  felt  vaguely  that  Mr.  Smutch  was  good  company 
knd  possessed  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  which  helped  to  en- 
liven any  conversation  in  which  he  took  a  part. 

Moreover,  he  never  discussed  the  Irish  Question,  and  did 
lot  appear  to  take  the  slightest  interest  in  the  movements  of 
Lussia. 


CHAPTER.  IV. 
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R.  Smutch  had  thrown  himself  carelessly  down  on  a  settee 

nd  proceeded  to  knock  the  ash  from  his  pipe  and  to  glance 

dmiringly  at  the  rich  mahogany-coloured  meei  schaum,  sur- 

ounted  by  its  cracked  and  creamy  rim.     He  was  a  great 

bmoker  and  took  a  special  pride  in  his  pipes,  which,  however, 

^e  was  always  ready  to  part  with  for  a  consideration. 

t    Meantime,  Harry  stood  gazing  at  him  as  at  a  superior  being. 

^Somehow  he  never  felt  so  childish  and  ignorant  as  in  Mr. 

^mutch's  presence. 

That  gentleman  had  the  advantage  of  being  five  or  six  years 

IS  senior.     By  profession  Mr.  Ebor  Smutch  was  a  barrister, 

ut  briefs  seemed  few  and  far  between.     At  any  rate,  he  did 

ot  suffer  from  overwork.     He  was  one  of  those  individuals 

ho,  by  some  mysterious  art  unknown  to  their  fellow-creatures, 

njoy  the  very  best  of  everything,  without  possessing  any  os- 

ensible  means.     Nobody  knew  from  what  source  the  funds 

ere  derived  which  enabled  him  to  go  about.     Yet  go  about 

e  did.     At  Newmarket,  Epsom,  Sandown,  and  Kempton,  he 

as  constantly  to  be  seen,  and  although  he  had  not  the  entree 

;o  the  best  London  houses,  he  received  many  invitations  from 

ess  fastidious  sets  in  virtue  of  his  being  a  "  dancing  man." 

Mr.  Smutch  always  complained  of  being  "  hard  up."     He 

ade  "  hard  up  "  an  excuse  for  never  parting  voluntarily  with 

is  ready  money,  or  carrying  much  of  that  valuable  commodity 

^bout  on  his  person.  Yet  the  want  of  cash  rarely  seemed  to 
revent  him  from  doing  what  he  wished.  If  he  desired  a 
hing  he  bought  it — whether  he  paid  or  not  was  another  affair. 
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If  he  didn't,  his  tailor,  his  glover,  his  boot-maker,  and  his 
florist  were  greatly  to  be  pitied. 

In  person  he  was  a  tall,  powerfully-built  man,  over  six  feet  in 
height,  and  broad  in  proportion.  His  athletic  frame  and 
strong  muscles  had  won  him  the  admiration  of  many  a  woman. 
He  had  a  swarthy,  somewhat  Jewish  cast  of  countenance,  a 
sallow  complexion,  bold  black  eyes,  set  rather  near  together, 
surmounted  by  a  pair  of  bushy  eyebrows  that  met  over  the 
nose,  and  a  close-cropped,  bullet  shaped  head.  The  chin  was 
clean-shaven,  the  mouth  thick-lipped,  and  both  coarse  and 
sensuous  in  expression.  It  and  the  eyes  went  together.  For 
the  rest,  a  fine  animal,  well-grown  and  symmetrical,  possessing 
a  large  capacity  for  food  and  drink,  an  enormous  amount  of 
innate  egotism,  inseparable  from  so  robust  an  organism,  and  a 
brain,  a  conscience,  and  a  digestion  of  the  most  accommo- 
dating, sin?e  none  of  the  three  ever  troubled  him  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

Mr.  Smutch  frequently  boasted  of  his  successes  amongst  the 
fair  sex.  He  was  one  of  those  who  look  upon  woman  as  the 
natural  prey  of  man.  His  ideas  were  neither  high-flown  nor 
chivalrous.  If  the  flower  were  there,  he  saw  no  reason  why 
the  bee  should  not  rob  it  of  its  honey.  What  was  honey  made 
for  except  to  be  sipped  ?  Of  the  flower  he  took  no  after- 
thought. 

One  point  of  view  was  enough  for  Mr.  Smutch,  and  that 
was  invariably  his  own. 

As  previously  stated,  Harry  Hopperton  had  first  made  his 
acquaintance  at  the  billiard-rooms,  to  which  he  was  occasion- 
ally in  the  habit  of  resorting,  and  which  Mr.  Ebor  constantly 
patronized. 

The  latter  had  all  the  attributes  calculated  to  impress  a 
young  man,  totally  ignorant  of  the  world  and  unversed  in  its 
vices.  Harry  took  brutality  for  manliness,  selfishness  for 
wisdom,  cunning  for  cleverness.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  admire 
as  to  pick  holes,  particularly  when  you  are  pre-disposed  to  fall 
down  and  worship.  Imagination  weaves  beautiful  ideals, 
which  Reality  takes  some  little  time  to  dispel.  Harry  was  far 
gone  in  the  ideal  stage.  He  looked  at  Mr.  Smutch  poking  a 
feather  into  the  hole  of  his  pipe,  and  saw  only  the  hero,  the 
great,  strong,  good  man  who  could  help  him  out  of  his 
dilemma,  and  open  wide  the  portals  of  an  enchanted  world. 
He  resolved  to  confide  all  his  perplexities  to  him. 

"You  sej,  Smutch,"  he  said,  by  way  of  a  preliminary,  "I 
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m't  arrive  at  any  decision.     It's  most  awfully  difficult  making 
ip  one's  mind  when  you've  nobody  to  advise  you." 

"  I  don't  find  it  so,"  rejoined  Mr.  Smutch  dryly.     He  had 
[ong  ago  conceived  a  contempt  for  his  companion's  intellect. 

"  Oh,  no  !  of  course  not.     But  then,  you  see,  you're  dif- 
ferent. '  You've  been  about  all  your  life,  whereas  I "  and 

Larry  stopped  short. 

"  Have  been  kept  in  leading  strings  by  a  fond  but  foolish 
ncle.     Yes,  yes,  I  understand.    What  wickedness  do  you  wish 
;o  plunge  into  ?     Eh  ?  you  sly  dog." 

Harry  blushed,  partly  from  pleasure,  partly  from  modesty. 

t  was  delightful  to  be  spoken  to  thus.     He  felt  a  man  already. 

"  I  don't  think  I  wish  to  commit  any  particular  wickedness, 

mutch,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I'm  tired  of  kicking  my 

eels  about  town  doing  nothing." 

"Do  something   then.     Something  dazzlingly  outrageous. 

reak  the  Ring,  blow  up  the  House  of  Commons,  elope  with 

our   neighbour's  wife — though  there's  nothing  very  new  in 

hat,  nowadays." 

*-^    Harry  turned  several  shades  more  crimson  than  before,  and 
Booked  what  he  felt — a  trifle  shocked. 

I     *'  No,  no,"  he  said,  nervously.     "  I  don't  mean  anything  of 
Ithat  sort." 

if    "  Then  why  the  dickens  don't  you  go  abroad  ?  "  • 

J    "  I  should  like  to.     The  only  question  is,  where  ?  " 

Mr.  Smutch  meditated  a  moment,  then  a  queer,  self  saiis- 
ed  sort  of  smile  flitted  across  his  features,  and  he  said  : 
"  Have  you  ever  done  any  fishing,  Hop[i'.^ton  ?  " 
"  No,  never  !  I  wish  I  had.     I'd  give  a  hundred  pounds  to 
now  how  to  fish." 
"  Honour  bright  ?     Will  you  give  it  to  me  if  I  undertake  to 
ake  a  fisherman  of  you  ?  "     And  Mr.  Smutch's  black  eyes 
listened  with  curious  greed. 
Now  Harry  had  used  the  expression  unguardedly,  and  was 
little  taken  abacTc  to  find  that  his  words  produced  so  ready 
n  impression.     Yet  he  could  not  well  repudiate  them.     At 
east,  he  had  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  if  he  did,  he  should 
se  for  ever  in  his  comi)anion's  esteem.     Besides,  he  was  an 
onourable  young  fellow,  and  prepared  to  abide  by  anything 
hat  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  promise. 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  after  a  slight  pause,  "  I  would." 
Ml.  S.nutch  bi  ought  the  palm  of  his  right  hand  smartly  down 
a  his  checked  troupers. 
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"  Done  ! "  he  exclaimed  with  every  appearance  of  satisfac- 
tion. "That's  a  bargain."  Then,  he  added  in  his  usual 
tones :  "  Curiously  enough,  I  happen,  at  this  moment,  to 
know  the  very  thing  to  suit  you." 

"  Indeed !     How  fortunate." 

"  Yes,  you  say  you  are  tired  of  London  and  want  a  change. 
Why  not  go  salmon-fishing  in  Norway  ?  It's  an  awfully  jolly 
country,  though  it  sounds  a  little  far  off,  just  at  first." 

Harry's  face  brightened.  His  sporting  instincts,  so  long 
suppressed,  woke  into  life. 

"  I  shouldn't  mind  the  distance  one  bit,"  he  said,  enthusi 
astically,  "  provided  I  could  catch  fish  when  I  got  there." 

"  I'll  guarantee  the  fish,"  returned  Mr.  Smutch,  with  a 
patronizing  smile.  "A  man  in  your  position  should  amuse 
himself,  and  learn  how  to  spend  his  money  properly." 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,  too.  It's  no  use  keeping  it,  when  one  has 
got  such  a  lot." 

**  Just  so  !  And  the  best  way  to  amuse  yourself  is  to  dangle 
a  fly  all  the  summer,  and  hunt  all  the  winter.  Fishing,  hunt- 
ing and  shooting  are  the  finest  sports  in  existence." 

"  But  what  about  a  river  ?  Are  they  not  very  difficult  to 
get?"  inquired  Harry. 

"They  used  not  to  be,  but  they  are  becoming  so,  nowadays. 
That  abominable  institution,  the  British  tourist,  with  his  water- 
proof, his  umbrella,  his  loud  voice,  and  bad  manners,  is 
penetrating  everywhere.  I  declare  one  never  feels  so 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  one's  own  countrymen  and  women,  or 
sees  their  faults  so  clearly  as  one  does  when  they  are  travelling. 
All  John  Bull's  natural  arrogance,  bumptiousness  and  rudeness 
comes  to  the  fore  on  these  occasions.  As  regards  Norway,  he 
has  already  begun  to  teach  the  simple  natives  to  be  greedy, 
and  now  the  most  enormous  rents  are  asked,  and  frequently 
given.  Only  ihe  other  day  I  heard  of  a  river  fetching  no  less 
than  nine  hundred  pounds." 

"What  is  to  be  done  then?"  said  Harry,  feeling  a  trifle 
damped. 

"  Well,  as  good  luck  will  have  it,  a  friend  of  mine  holds  the 
lease  of  some  first-class  fishing,  and  I  believe,"  speaking  very 
deliberately,  and  watching  his  companion's  countenance,  "  that 
I  could  secure  it  for  you  at  a  moderate  price." 

Mr.  Smutch  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  state  that  his 
friend  and  himself  were  identical.  He  had  now  been  to  Nor- 
way three  times,  and  on  each  occasion  was  disappointed  with 
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c  sport  obtained.  Consequently'he  had  begun  to  weary  of 
at  fair,  primitive  country,  and  to  regret  the  money  which  he 
,d  precipitately  invested  in  the  lease  of  a  river.  Now,  all  at 
ce,  he  saw  an  excellent  opportunity  of  clearing  out  of  it  at  a 
ofit.  Nothing  could  possibly  have  proved  more  fortunate, 
arry  was  unsuspicious  and  credulous.     He  rose  at  the  bait 

voraciously  as  one  of  the  very  fish  he  was  so  desirous  to 
tch. 

Have  you  any  idea  what  your  friend  would  take  ? "  he 
iked  eagerly. 

Mr.  Smutch  protruded  his  nether  lip,  and  looked  pensive. 
"  I'm  not  sure,  but  if  you  are  really  in  earnest,  Til  find  out. 
fancy,  however,  that  the  river  might  be  got,  for  about  two 
ndred  and  fifty,  or  thereabouts."  (It  cost  him  exactly  one 
ousand  krones,  or  a  little  over  fifty  pounds  a  year,  but  such 
tails  were  better  suppressed.  They  had  no  bearing  on  the 
uation,  at  lea^t,  in  Mr.  Smutch's  estimation.) 
"  I  would  give  that  willingly,"  said  Harry,  with  all  the  rash 

cipitation  of  youth  and  ignorance  combined.     "  If  there  is 
y  chance  of  your  friend  letting  his  river,  don't  allow  the  price 

stand  in  the  way." 

Over  Ebor's  dark  countenance  spread  a  slow  smile.     Some- 

w,  smiling  did  not  suit  his  style  of  beauty.     It  gave  it  a 

culiarly  sinister  appearance. 

*'  All  right,  Hopperton,  I'll  do  my  best.     Mark  you,  I  don't 

nt  to  give  rise  to  false  hopes.     Let  this  be  distinctly  under- 

od,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  think,"  polishing  his  pipe  with 
corner  of  his  pockethand-kerchief,  previous  to  putting  it 

y  in  a  velvet-lined  case,  "  that  if  you  empower  me  to  offer 
sum  named,  i.e.  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  say,  five  hundred 

the  two  years  which  the  lease  has  still  to  run,  the  matter 

ht  be  arranged  without  much  difficulty." 

'  Make  any  offer  in  reason,  only  be  sure   of  getting  the 

ing.     And,  I  say.  Smutch,  you'll  come  with  me,  won't  you  ? 

u  understand  what  I  mean  ?     As  my  visitor,  of  course  " 

*  'Pon  my  word,  you're  very  good.     I  don't  quite  know  if  I 

Id  get  away  all  the  summer,  but  I  might  perhaps  manage  a 
tnight  or  three  weeks'  holiday,  just  to  start  you  fairly,  and," 

h  another  of  his  unpleasant  smiles,  "  to  earn  my  hundred 

nds." 

'  By-the-by,"  said  Harry,  "  is  there  a  house  or  an  hotel  any- 
iere  near?  " 
f*  Yes,  quite  close  ]  within  a  hundred  yards  or  so  of  the  river. 
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The  people  of  the  inn  know  me — that  is  to  say,  my  friend — 
well,  and  are  very  civil  and  obliging.  There  is  no  trouble  con- 
nected with  the  move.  You  want  neither  servants  nor  furni- 
ture, since  they  agree  to  board  and  lodge  you  for  the  moderate 
sum  of  four  krones  a  day  ?  " 

"  And  how  much  is  a  krone  ?  " 

**  As  near  as  possible,  thirteen  pence  halfpenny  of  our 
English  money.  The  only  thing  I  should  advise  you  to  do,  is 
to  take  out  a  few  stores  in  the  way  of  supplemental  delicacies. 
The  living  is  not  very  grand,  according  to  our  insular  ideas, 
consisting  chiefly  of  strong  mutton,  bad  butter,  and  sour 
bread." 

"  It's  awfully  good  of  you,  giving  me  all  these  hints,"  said 
Harry  gratefully.     "  What  ought  I  to  take  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  some  tinned  soups  and  tongues  and  brawns.  The 
four  krones  are  not  supposed  to  include  luncheon,  so  you  have 
to  forage  for  yourself  for  that  meal  However,  as  one  is  nearly 
always  out  fishing,  it  does  not  much  matter.  I  used  generally 
to  make  up  a  packet  of  sandwiches  at  breakfast  time,  and  put 
them  in  my  pocket.  Jam,  too,  is  a  desirable  addition,  as  the 
native  Syltetoi  is  the  most  horrible  compound  of  cloves,  cinna- 
mon and  strong  spices.  They  quite  destroy  any  original  taste 
possessed  by  the  fruit.  Ham  and  bacon  also,  biscuits  and  a 
few  tins  of  sardines  all  come  in  useful.  Last  but  not  least, 
fon't  forget  a  good  cheese,  for  if  you  can  eat  the  Gammelost, 
it's  a  deal  more  than  ever  I  could  do.  The  mere  smell  of  it 
is  enough  to  make  one  ill." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Harry  with 'a  laugh.  "  I  shall  steer  clear  of 
Gammelost  and  provide  myself  with  a  Stilton  instead." 

"Aye,  do.  There's  nothing  a  patch  on  a  real,  ripe,  mellow 
Stilton.  But  these  are  only  minor  details.  How  are  you  off 
for  rods  and  tackle  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  got  any." 

"  Haven't  got  any  ?  Bless  my  soul  how  funny.  Just  fancy 
living  to  the  age  of  twenty-three  and  not  possessing  a  salmon 
rod.     You'll  be  obli;;ed  to  buy  an  entirely  new  rig-out." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Harry  humbly. 

"I  hope  you're  prepared  to  spend  a  good  bit  of  money, 
Hopperton,  though  of  course  when  a  fellow  has  got  six  thousand 
a  year,  a  few  pounds  more  or  less  can't  make  any  difference." 

"  I'm  prepared  to  spend  whatever  you  think  necessary.  I 
put  myself  entirely  in  your  hands." 

"  Very  good,  then.     I'll  see  you  through.     If  only  I  could 
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spare  a  day,  I  would  come  with  you  and  make  sure  of  your 
getting  everything  right." 

"  I  wish  to  goodness  you  would,  Smutch.  I  should  be  most 
awfully  obliged  to  you." 

*'The  mischief  is,  I'm  so  infernally  busy  just  at  present." 

"  Are  you  ?  I  did  not  know  you  were  ever  much  bothered 
by  business." 

Mr.  Smutch  frowned,  he  disliked  his  statements  being 
questioned. 

"  I  am  for  the  next  three  or  four  weeks.  Every  day  that  I 
don't  attend  the  Law  Courts  is  as  good  as  ten  pounds  out  of 
my  pocket." 

*'  How  did  you  get  away  to-day  ?  "  enquired  Harry  innocently. 

"  Oh  !  to-day  ! "  (airily.)     "The  court  is  not  sitting." 

Harry  was  certainly  extremely  credulous.  Although  at  that 
very  moment  Mr.  Smutch  was  lolling  about  on  the  settee, 
looking  the  incarnation  of  an  idle  man,  he  believed  him  impli- 
citly, and  imagined  that  in  occupying  any  portion  of  his  time 
he  should  be  exposing  his  friend  to  a  pecuniary  loss.  This  he 
felt  would  not  only  be  unjust  but  ungentlemanly. 

The  colour  flew  to  his  ingenuous  face,  dyeing  it  a  vivid 
crimson. 

"  Smutch,"  he  said  awkwardly  and  with  every  outward  sign 
of  confusion,  "  I  hardly  know  how  to  make  my  meaning  clear 
without  hurting  your  feelings.  If  I  offend,  you  must  forgive 
me  and  attribute  it  entirely  to  ignorance,  not  rudeness." 

"  Yes,  yes,  old  man.  Go  on.  What's  up  now ! "  said  his 
companion,  with  a  presentiment  of  what  was  coming,  glancing 
beirignantly  at  him. 

"  Only  this,  I — I  am  more  or  less  a  stranger  to  you,  and — 
and  I  feel  I  have  no  right  whatever  to  trespass  upon  your 
kindness.  Now,  what  I  wish  you  to  understand,  is  that  if — 
if,"  hesitating  more  and  more,  "  you  w — would  devote  a  day 
to  helping  me,  I  should  insist  on  making  good  any  loss  you 
might  siistain  in  consequence.  There !  "  and  Harry  pulled  up 
[.short,  looking  not  unlike  a  full-blown  peony. 

To  his  intense  relief,  Mr.  Smutch's  feelings  were  not  a  bit 
[hurt  by  the  proposition. 

"  All  right,  old  chap,"  he  said  in  his  off-hand  way.  "  Don't 
[put  yourself  out  about  me." 

But  having  once  begun,  Harry  was  determined  to  say  all 
[that  was  on  his  mind.  Besides,  the  delicacy  of  Mr.  Smutch's 
conduct  made  him  resolve  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity. 
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"You  may  want  a  few  odds  and  ends,"  he  resumed,  "and 
as  you  are  going  to  Norway  this  year,  solely  at  my  desire,  it 
would  be  conferring  a  great  obligation  upon  me  if  you  would 
have  them  put  down  to  my  account.  You  do  not  mind,  do 
you?" 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Mr.  Smutch,  with  a  suppressed  chuckle. 
He  thought  to  himself  that  he  had  got  hold  of  a  regular  green- 
horn, and  proposed  to  bleed  him  freely.  The  idea  of  his 
objecting  to  letting  another  person  pay  his  bills  was  altogether 
too  exquisite.  He  could  hardly  refrain  from  laughing  outright. 
But  it  would  not  do  to  show  his  contempt  too  plainly,  especially 
as  he  was  more  than  satisfied  with  his  morning's  work.  Five 
hundred  for  the  river,  and  another  hundred  for  his  services, 
besides  whatever  he  chose  to  charge  for  the  time  stolen  from 
the  Law  Courts  was  not  so  bad.  Mr.  Smutch  mentally 
resolved  not  to  let  this  golden  goose  flutter  out  of  his  hands  in 
a  hurry.  There  were  so  many  things  that  he  might  do.  His 
imagination  ran  riot,  and  he  even  saw  a  chance  at  last  of  dis- 
posing of  that  valuable  stud  of  weight-carrying  hunters,  which 
for  the  last  two  seasons  had  unsuccessfully  been  offered  at 
Tattersall's  to  the  Nimrods  of  the  chase.  There  was  old  Shoe 
black,  who  had  just  been  nerved  for  navicular.  By  the 
autumn  he  would  come  out  fit  and  well.  Yes,  Harry  Hopper- 
ton  should  be  accompanied  to  Norway  in  spite  of  jurisdiction, 
and,  on  his  return,  escorted  to  the  Shires  by  the  same  kind 
Mentor. 

Mr.  Smutch  arranged  a  very  pleasant  programme,  not  only 
to  his  entire  satisfaction,  but  also  to  his  own  especial  profit. 
When  opportunities  came  in  i.io  way,  he  was  a  man  who  knew 
how  to  avail  himself  of  them,  and  to  become  bear-leader  to  a 
young  gentleman  possessing  six  thousand  a  year,  and  no  verj 
clear  ideas  of  spending  it,  was  a  stroke  of  luck  such  as  did  no; 
happen  every  day  of  one's  life. 
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As  may  have  been  anticipated,  Mr.  Smutch  succeeded  in  o\ 
taining  the  Norwegian  fishery  of  which  he  had  spoken  to  Harr 
without  the  slightest  hitch  taking  place  in  the  arrangement 
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Everything  was  settled  to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  and  after 
repeated  consultations,  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  they  should 
•tart  for  Norway  the  first  week  in  June. 

Harry  was  so  impatient  to  begin  fishing,  that  he  would  have 
liked  to  have  gone  even  earlier,  but  his  friend  assured  him  the 
river  was  full  of  ice  water  until  the  middle  of  the  month,  and 
that  from  his  own  experience,  the  fish  did  not  come  up  till 
later  on  in  the  season. 

"  It's  no  use  kicking  our  heels  about  there  doing  nothing,"  he 
•aid.  "  You  may  take  my  word  for  it,  that  the  end  of  June  is 
quite  soon  enough  for  us  to  pack  up  and  be  off." 

But  this  delay  Harry  could  not  brook,  and  by  force  of  argu- 
ment he  persuaded  Mr.  Smutch  to  fix  upon  an  earlier  date. 
Meanwhile,  there  was  much  to  be  done  before  contemplating  a 
jstart,  as  he  found  out  before  long,  and  each  day  Mr.  Smutch 
^seemed  to  discover  fresh  wants,  so  that  at  last  they  appeared 
^almost  endless,  and  the  quantity  of  odds  and  ends  that  accumu- 
lated was  something  alarming. 

Ebor  was  kindness  itself.  He  gave  up  his  entire  time  in  a 
manner  that  cost  Harry  many  compunctions.  With  a  reckless 
disregard  for  all  legal  business,  and  accompanied  by  his  new 
> friend,  he  spent  hours  and  hours  in  Mr.  Farlow's  well  known 
|Shop  in  the  Strand.  Until  now,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
►atronizing  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  for  his  piscatorial  pur- 
:hases,  but  the  superior  merits  of  some  Farlow  flies,  belonging 
to  a  fellow  sportsman,  had  filled  his  soul  with  jealous  longing, 
id  since  Harry  had  offered  to  pay  for  anything  he  might 
require,  he  determined  to  set  himself  up  liberally,  and  for  once 
lot  to  let  money  possess  any  deterring  influence.  Harry, 
though  somewhat  surprised  at  the  amount  of  Farlow's  bill  when 
it  came  in,  paid  it  like  a  man  and  a  Briton.  To  Mr.  Smutch's 
10  small  relief,  he  did  not  even  make  a  remark  as  to  the  double 
lupply  of  tackle  charged. 

Harry  spent  quite  a  small  fortune  on  American  split  cane 

ids,  choice  Marana  casting  lines,  best  bronze  reels  with  double 

theck  action,  silk  waterproof  lines,  &c.,  &c.     As  for  flies,  he 

inded  by  being  fairly  astonished  at  the  largeness  of  his  require- 

lents.     At  two-and-sixpence  each,  Mr.  Smutch  bought  them 

the  dozen. 

One  after  one  Harry  was  initiated  into  the  several  merits  of 

lutcher,  Popham,  Black  Fairy,  Fiery  Brown,  Dusty  Miller, 

!laret  Jay,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  peerless  and  incom- 

irable  Jock  Scott.     By  the  end  of  a  week  he  had  learnt  how 
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to  distinguish  them,  for  at  first,  to  his  unaccustomed  eye,  one 
looked  very  much  like  another.  When  his  fly- book  was  said  to 
be  stocked  and  filled  to  bursting,  he  took  a  childish  delight  in 
Doring  over  it,  and  noting  all  the  little  variations  of  tinsel,  hackle, 
Aring,  which  hitherto  had  altogether  escaped  his  observation. 

Those  were  good  times  for  Mr.  Smutch,  who  found  play  and 
pay  peculiarly  to  his  mind,  since  now,  in  spite  of  the  demands 
of  the  Law  Courts,  he  almost  lived  at  Bryanston  Square. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  his  going  there  to  dinner,  and 
the  expenses  of  meals  were  seriously  reduced,  thereby  effecting 
a  considerable  saving.  Mr.  Bousfield's  old  tawny  p6rt — in  the 
deceased  gentleman's  time  only  produced  on  very  rare  occasions 
— was  particularly  appreciated  by  him,  and  it  was  at  his  friend 
Ebor's  suggestion  that  Harry  brought  it  forth  so  often  and  made 
such  an  inroad  upon  the  bin.  . 

At  last  every  preparation  was  completed.  Berths  were 
secured  on  board  Messrs.  Wilson  &  Co.'s  fast  sailing  steamer 
The  Colorado^  and  the  two  young  men  settled  to  travel  from 
London  to  Hull  together,  where  they  were  to  embark.  Harry, 
full  of  hope  and  joyous  anticipation ;  Mr.  Smutch,  happy  in 
the  possession  of  a  cheque  for  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
and  the  prospect  of  getting  away  from  his  duns  and  of  having 
every  expense  paid  for  the  next  three  or  four  months  to  come. 
Dull  care  fled  at  the  prospect,  for  even  he  had  occasional  bad 
moments,  when  a  complete  smash  loomed  nearer  and  more 
distinct  than  was  pleasant.  Now  he  should  be  able  to  tide 
over  another  season's  hunting  at  any  rate,  and  partly  pay  ofl 
one  or  two  of  his  most  pressing  and  offensive  creditors. 

He  was  in  a  rare  good  humour.  His  bear  had  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  delightfully  amiable  and  easy-going  creature,  and 
the  task  of  hauling  him  in  tow  became  every  day  a  more  profit- 
able and,  consequently,  a  more  pleasant  one. 

Mr.  Smutch,  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  apartment,  congratu- 
lated himself  gleefully  on  having  dropped  into  such  a  real  good 
thing,  jvst,  too,  when  he  was  on  his  last  legs  and  needed  a 
favourable  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel.  He  was  all  cheerfulness 
and  benevolence  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  Harry  found 
him  a  most  fascinating  companion.  As  to  his  being  an  improv- 
ing one,  he  began  every  now  and  then  to  have  doubts.  At 
times  there  was  a  coarseness  about  Mr.  Smutch's  conversation 
which  jarred  upon  his  sense  of  refinement.  Still  these  wcx. 
only  temporary  suspicions,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  two  got  on 
admirably. 
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But  there  are  few  sayings  which  prove  themselves  to  be  truer 
than  that  which  tells  us  how  "  Man  proposes  and  God  disposes." 

Exactly  three  days  before  the  young  men  were  to  start  on 
their  travels,  Ebor,  to  his  surprise  on  awaking,  found  himself 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a  red  rash,  peculiarly  irritating 
in  nature.  He  thought  very  little  of  it,  however,  and  dressed 
and  went  out  as  usual.  The  day  happened  to  be  exceedingly 
cold  and  stormy,  as  so  often  happens  in  this  lovely  climate  of 
ours,  even  in  June.  By  nightfall  he  felt  extremely  ill — so  ill, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  send  for  the  doctor,  who,  on  feeling  his 
dry  skin  and  rapid  pi'ise,  immediateiy  pronounced  him  to  be 
suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  Here  was  a 
pretty  upset  of  all  his  plans.  Could  anything  be  more  annoy- 
ing and  vexatious  ?  Even  when  he  recovered,  every  friend  he 
possessed  in  the  world  would  shun  him  lil'.e  the  pest,  and 
weeks  must  elapse  before  all  fear  of  infection  would  be  over. 

As  he  lay  in  his  bed,  Mr.  Smutch  ground  his  teeth  with 
impotent  rage.  It  was  not  so  much  the  loss  of  the  Norwegian 
trip  that  vexed  him.  In  fact,  he  did  not  care  greatly  about 
going  on  his  own  account,  but  what  made  him  mad  was  the 
thought  of  losing  grip  of  Harry.  He  looked  upon  him  as  his 
j)articular  golden  goose,  and  now,  if  he  were  allowed  to  go  out 
into  the  wide,  wide  world  alone,  was  not  somebody  else  sure  to 
pounce  upon  so  valuable  a  creature  ?  It  w  as  far  too  rich  a 
prize  to  be  left  to  its  own  devices,  and  he,  Ebor,  w  ho  had  been 
first  in  the  field,  would  find  himself  supplanted  by  some  wily 
and  calculating  schemer.  It  really  was  enough  to  make  a  saint 
swear.  Words  cannot  describe  Mr.  Smutch's  disgust  at  his  in- 
opportune illness.  At  first,  he  thought  to  conceal  the  nature  of 
the  malady,  but  on  reflection,  this  proved  impossible,  and,  as 
time  was  short,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  write  to  Harry 
and  explain  the  state  of  the  case. 

"I  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear  Hopperton,"  he  wrote,  "how 
horribly  disappointed  I   am  at  being  thus   prevented   from 
[accompanying  vou,  and,  what's  more,  I'm  afraid  it's  too  late 
now  for  you  to  get  anyone  else  in  my  place.     Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  useless  my  thinking  of  going  to  Norway,  and 
I  must  resign  myself  to  a  dullish  time  of  it  in  these  infernal 
[chambers.     1  only  hope  that  you  may  spend  a  very  pleasant 
{summer,  and,  above  everything,  have  good  sport. 

"  Yours,  with  many  regrets, 

"Ebor  Smutch. 
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"  P.S. — Shall  I  try  to  pick  up  a  decent  nag  or  two  for  you,  in 
your  absence  ?  It  will  be  something  for  me  to  do  when  I  get 
well.  As  we  have  been  baulked  in  this  cruise,  I  have  another 
proposition  to  make.  What  say  you  to  our  hunting  together 
from  Foxington  next  winter  ?  I  generally  take  rooms  at  the 
hotel  there,  and  could  secure  them  for  you,  if  I  knew  before- 
hand. We  might  have  a  very  jolly  time  of  it,  which  would 
partly  make  up  for  the  present  disappointment." 

This  note  Mr.  Smutch  despatched  without  delay,  and,  in  due 
course,  came  the  following  answer : — 

**  My  Dear  Ebor. — (The  young  men  had  grown  very  inti- 
mate, and  called  each  other  by  their  Christian  names.)— If  you 
are  disappointed,  so  also  am  I.  What  crushing  bad  luck  your 
catching  scarlet  fever.  It  seems  a  shame  for  me  to  go  away 
and  enjoy  myself  when  you  are  on  the  sick  list.  I  would  offer 
to  stay  at  home,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  if  I  thought,  by  so 
doing,  I  could  help  you  in  any  way.  But  I'm  afraid  I  can't, 
so  shall  star';  at  the  time  originally  fixed.  If  you  find  you  can 
come  out,  later  on,  do  so  by  all  means.  I  shall  always  be 
delighted  to  see  you.  As  to  your  proposal  that  we  should  hunt 
together,  next  winter,  it  has  my  hearty  approval,  tliough  I  shall 
have  to  learn  how  to  hunt  first,  just  as  I  must  learn  how  to  fish. 
What  it  is  to  be  an  ignoramus  on  sporting  matters  !  Often  and 
often  do  I  regret  my  education.  As  it  has  been  so  neglected, 
I  should  like  to  go  to  Foxington  before  the  regular  season 
commences;  therefore,  please  take  the  rooms,  by  all  means.  If 
you  can  find  me  two  or  three  safe  conveyances  between  this 
and  my  return,  I  shall  be  most  awfully  obliged  to  you.  It  was 
very  good  of  you  to  think  of  it.  And  now,  poor  old  man, 
good-bye,  hoping  thai  you  may  join  me  before  the  summer  is 
over,  ^ 

"  Believe  me, 

"  Your  sincere  friend, 
"  Harry  Hopperton." 

Mr.  Smutch  felt  decidedly  comforted  on  receipt  of  this  letter. 
If  he  had  dictated  it,  he  could  not  have  composed  olp  more  to 
his  mind.  Harry  had  as  good  as  made  a  definite  and  binding 
promise  tha*  they  should  hunt  together.  A  thousand  plans  at 
once  began  to  revolve  in  his  busy  brain. 

He  would  sell  him  old  Shoeblack  and  Flighty,  both  of  whom 
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were  pretty  weir  played  out,  and  buy  himself  a  couple  of  sound 
young  horses  with  the  proceeds.  He  would  teach  him  baccarat 
and  loo,  and  a  hundred  other  little  games  by  which  money 
could  easily  be  lost  and  won,  without  the  winner  being  called 
over  the  coals.  He  might  not  have  felt  quite  so  satisfied  had 
he  known  that  Harry,  by  one  of  those  curious  revulsions  of 
feeling  which  often  occur,  without  our  knowledge  or  desire,  in 
spite  of  the  cordial  terms  in  which  his  letter  was  couched,  had 
been  fairly  astonished  to  find  that  Mr.  Smutch's  defection  did 
not  occasion  him  more  concern.  In  fact,  although  he  did  not 
realize  it  at  the  time,  an  incubus  appeared  removed  from  his 
mind.  He  certainly  felt  more  independent  when  thrown  en- 
tirely on  his  own  resources,  and  less  like  a  baby  in  leading 
strings.  It  had  already  dimly  begun  to  dawn  upon  him,  that 
by  placing  so  much  power  in  Mr.  Smutch's  hands  he  might 
only  be  paving  the  way  for  exchanging  one  form  of  bondage 
for  another. 

These  were  unpleasant  thoughts,  thoughts  full  of  ingratitude 
and  suspicion,  and  he  had  never  allowed  himself  to  dwell  upon 
tl-  ^m.  Nevertheless,  they  would  obtrude  at  intervals,  and  their 
very  existence  now  modified  the  regrets  which  he  had  expressed 
in  his  letter.  He  was  sorry  Mr.  Smutch  could  not  accompany 
him  to  Norway,  but  not  poif;nantly  or  inconsolably  so.  On 
the  whole,  he  bore  the  disappointment  remarkably  well.  Be- 
sides, he  was  too  busy  and  excited  to  feel  his  friend's  loss  as 
much  as  he  might  otherwise  have  done.  The  few  days  that 
remained  to  him  in  London  were  fully  occupied. 

Packing  up  is  a  very  serious  business,  especially  to  people 
who  are  accustomed  to  stay  at  home  all  their  lives,  and  the 
quantity  of  luggage  that  accumulates — the  things  not  actually 
necessary,  but  which  may  come  in  useful  if  taken — is  something 
surprising. 

His  various  stores,  wines,  spirits,  comestibles,  and  so  on,  had 
been  sent  beforehand.  Nevertheless,  Harry  had  no  less  than 
nine  packages  to  look  after,  namely,  two  large  portmanteaus, 
stuffed  till  they  were  almost  bursting,  a  box  of  fishing-rods, 
another  containing  nets,  gaffs,  baskets,  etc.,  an  enormous  Glad- 
stone bag,  so  heavy  that  it  took  a  strong  man  to  lift  it.  a 
dressing-case  with  silver-mounted  bottles,  which,  by-the-way, 
proved  perfectly  useless,  and  a  source  of  trouble  from  first  to 
last,  a  bundle  of  rugs  and  walking-sticks,  a  small  hand-bag,  with 
books,  cap,  and  comforter,  and  a  travelling  bath,  into  which  was 
thrust  wading-breeches  and  brogues. 
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Poor  Smith  had  been  in  a  frantic  state  of  fuss  and  muddle 
for  days  past.  He  would  go  off  in  hot  haste  in  search  of  an 
article,  and  forget  what  that  article  was  by  the  time  he  had 
descended  the  stairs.  Then  he  would  come  panting  up  again, 
laden  with  all  sorts  of  absolutely  useless  things,  paper-knives, 
almanacks,  newspaper-holders,  etc.,  which  he  insisted  on  cram- 
ming into  the  already  over-crammed  portmanteaus,  only  to  be 
surreptitiously  taken  out  again  by  Harry  the  moment  his  back 
was  turned.  For  three  whole  nights  the  worthy  and  excellent 
man  did  not  sleep  a  wink,  so  great  was  his  anxiety  of  mind.  He 
lay  in  bed  thinking  what  he  had  forgotten,  and  going  over 
Harry's  entire  wardrobe,  until  the  few  wits  he  originally 
possessed  got  fairly  addled  over  light  suits  and  dark  suits, 
silk  socks  and  woollen  socks,  flannel  and  linen  shirts,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  a  gentleman's  toilet. 

At  last  everything  was  in  readiness,  and  then  came  the 
parting. 

That  was  a  tremendous  ordeal.  Any  one  might  have  thought 
that  Harry  was  going  to  Timbuctoo,  instead  of  to  a  civilized 
land,  annually  visited  by  a  large  number  of  British  tourists. 

Every  servant  in  the  house  assembled  in  the  front  hall  to 
wish  good-bye  to  their  young  master,  who  was  beloved  by  all. 
They  were  dreadfully  overcome,  especially  the  females,  whose 
softness  of  heart  on  these  occasions  is  something  truly  remark- 
able. Mrs.  Bridget's  prominent  blue  eyes  were  filled  with  tears, 
as  also  were  the  kitchen-maid's,  who,  however,  had  only  entered 
into  her  situation  the  previous  week.  The  depth  of  her  griet 
did  her  honour.  When  Harry  shook  her  by  the  hand  and  said, 
"  Good-bye,  Sarah.  Take  care  of  yourself  whilst  I'm  away," 
she  howled  aloud,  and  had  to  have  recourse  to  a  grimy  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  hide  her  woe. 

As  for  Smith,  his  emotion  mastered  him  to  such  an  extent 
that  at  the  last  moment  he  forgot  to  put  the  Gladstone  bag 
into  the  cab,  and  it  was  only  owing  to  Mrs.  Bridget's  setting 
up  a  prolonged  scream  that  that  most  useful  appendage  to 
modern  travel  was  not  left  behind. 

All  this,  as  may  be  imr.oined,  was  exceedingly  trying  to 
Harry's  feelings.  It  made  his  thoughts  dwell  on  the  unknown 
bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns.  He  felt  as  if  he  were 
leaving  the  home  of  his  childhood  for  ever,  never  to  return, 
and  often  as  he  had  longed  to  quit  it,  there  was  a  sobering 
effect  about  the  actual  realisation  of  his  wishes. 

But  by  the  time  he  had   passed  the    Marble   Arch  these 
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horrible  and  uncomfortable  sensations,  vanished.  It  was  a 
good  thing  they  did  not  last  long.  He  began  to  take  in  the 
fact  that  he  had  at  length  started  on  his  travels  all  by  himself, 
and  his  pulses  thrilled  with  an  exhilarating  expectancy  and 
excitement.  If  he  had  had  a  companion  he  would  not  have 
felt  half  so  heroic.  His  spirits  revived.  As  the  well-laden 
four-wheeler  in  which  he  was  seated  rumbled  along  the  noisy 
streets,  he  broke  out  into  little  snatches  of  song  and  bird- like 
whistling  of  the  last  popular  organ  tune. 

He  took  his  ticket  for  Hull,  and  arrived  at  that  place  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  o'clock.  The  steamer  was  not  due  to 
start  until  a  little  after  ten ;  but  having  nothing  to  do  in  the 
town,  he  hailed  a  fly  and  drove  straight  to  the  wharf.  All 
round  him  in  the  deepening  twilight  he  could  see  the  lights  of 
the  houses  shining  brightly  out.  Ahead  gleamed  the  indigo 
blue  harbour,  with  the  tall  spars  of  the  various  ships  clearly 
efined  against  the  darkling  sky.  The  stars  glistened,  the 
oon  glided  gracefully  from  behind  a  soft  bank  of  nebulous 
'cloud,  and  cast  a  silvery  sheen  on  the  wide  mouth  of  the 
Humber.  It  was  all  beautiful  and  new  to  Harry,  especially 
las  viewed  in  this  light.  An  exquisite  sense  of  freedom 
;  descended  upon  his  hitherto  pinioned  spirit. 

The  very  fact  of  not  being  ordered  about  by  another  person, 
[and  told  to  do  this  and  that,  was  enough  to  render  him  a 
[totally  different  individual. 

Oh !  if  only  alf  of  the  human  race  could  be  brought  to 
Irealize  that  what  the  other  half  longs  for  and  eats  its  soul  out 
|in  miserable  silence  for,  is  just  to  be  let  alone.  Let  alone ! 
[what  magic  is  there  in  the  words.  To  receive  no  unasked 
[advice,  to  be  the  recipient  of  no  undesired  counsels,  and  above 
tall  to  be  free  from  peremptory  command.  To  come  in  when 
[they  like,  to  go  out  when  they  like,  not  to  be  submitted  to  a 
Iperpetual  cross-examination  on  every  conceivable  and  incon- 
jceivable  subject,  and  in  short  to  feel  that  their  lives  are  their 
[own.  aid  not  at  the  disposition  of  someone  else.  Then,  per- 
jhaps,  they  might  be  worth  the  living.  The  desire  for  freedom 
IS  strongly  implanted  in  the  bosom  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
perfectly  natural  and  altogether  legitimate  sentiment. 
Freedom  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  wish  to  commit  any 
mtrageous  action,  and  yet  how  seldom  can  parents,  relatives 
md  husbands  be  brought  to  realize  this  fact.  One  looks 
iround  in  the  world  and  sees  all  the  happiness  and  content  of 
lozens  of  young  lives  crushed  cruelly  out,  owing  to  the  tyranny 
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of  those  who  happen  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  have 
dominion  over  them.  This  tyranny  proceeds  almost  entirely 
from  the  inability  of  the  old  to  accommodate  their  way  of  think- 
ing to  the  young.  They  do  not  sympathize  with  them  as  they 
should.  They  want  their  sons  and  daughters  to  look  upon 
things  entirely  from  their  own  sober  md  somewhat  jaundiced 
point  of  view.  They  make  little  or  no  allowance  for  hope, 
ardour,  impulse,  strivings,  all  the  follies  and  inexperience  of 
youth. 

Harry  vaguely  felt  something  of  this,  as  he  paced  slowly  up 
and  down  the  deck  puffing  meditatively  at  a  cigar,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  cool  night  air. 

He  was  neither  vindictive  nor  hard  hearted.  He  enter- 
tained a  distinct  respect  for  his  uncle's  memory.  Nevertheless 
through  his  instrumentality  he  had  suffered  much,  and  the 
remembrance  of  that  suffering  still  clung  to  him.  He  had 
been  deeply. shocked  by  Mr.  Bousfield's  death,  but  as  he  trod 
the  clean  boards  of  T/ie  Colorado,  and  looked  up  into  the  clear 
sky  above,  he  could  not  help  feeling  rather  resentfully  that 
three-and-trventy  precious  years  of  his  life  had  been  completely 
wasted.  As  far  as  pleasure  went,  they  were  a  total  blank — a 
dull,  colourless  picture  jnade  up  of  nothing  but  dark  tints. 
Luckily  his  capacity  of  enjoying  the  present  and  the  immediate 
future  still  remained,  and  he  determined  to  make  amends  for 
the  past,  and  derive  as  much  amusement  as  he  could  from  his 
six  thousand  a  year.  He  had  tasted  the  insipid  cup  of  mo- 
notony until  his  palate  had  become  nauseated.  It  now  hun- 
gered for  variety  and  fresh  sensation. 

The  threshold  of  a  new  world  seemed  opening  out  to  him 
as  he  stood  and  watched  the  stars  and  the  moon  and  the  still 
sheeny  water,  with  its  burden  of  black  and  ghostly  craft  that 
looked  so  like  a  fleet  of  privateers  such  as  ne  had  read  of  in 
his  childhood. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


MAKING    FRIENDS. 


Shortly  after  nine  a  bell  sounded,  and  Harry,  who  by  this 
time  had  developed  a  rare  appetite,  eagerly  replied  to  the 
summons,  and  descended  into  the  saloon.  Here  supper  was 
laid  out,  which  consisted  of  bread,  cheese,  butter,  and  sundry 
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cold  meats.  He  would  have  turned  up  his  nose  at  such  fare 
at  home,  but  he  was  too  hungry  now  to  be  fastidious,  having 
tasted  nothing  since  one  o'clock. 

He  seated  himself  at  the  long  table,  and  then,  although 
rather  overpowered  by  a  sudden  feeling  of  intense  shyness, 
glanced  upwards  and  downwards  in  order  to  take  stock  of  his 
fellow-travellers.  All  told,  they  were  about  fifty  in  number. 
It  was,  as  yet,  rather  early  in  the  season,  and  the  influx  of 
tourists  who  annually  invade  Norway  was  only  just  be- 
ginning. 

Most  of  the  passengers  were  "old  hands,"  on  their  way 
out  to  catch  the  "wily  salmon  "  Some  were  accompanied  by 
their  wives  and  daughters,  but  the  majority  evidently  preferred 
their  own  society.  Typical  sportsmen  these,  with  keen  angler 
stamped  on  every  feature.  You  could  tell  them  by  their 
manly,  weather-beaten  faces,  by  their  broad,  checksuited 
forms,  and,  above  all,  by  their  muscular  woollen-stockinged 
calves,  and  loose,  comfortable-looking  knickerbockers. 

They  soon  found  each  other  out,  and  fraternized ;  indeed, 
many  of  them  were  old  acquaintances,  who  frequented  the 
same  haunts  year  after  year  with  unexampled  constancy. 

It  was  both  interesting  and  amusing  to  hear  them  exchang- 
ing their  experiences,  and  discoursing  on  flies,  tackle,  etc.,  as 
if  they  had  been  the  most  important  topics  of  conversation,  in 
comparison  with  which  all  others  were  feeble  and  insignificant. 
Some  went  in  for  single  gut  casting  lines,  and  swore  only  by 
them,  others  for  treble;  some  pinned  their  faith  on  Castle 
Connell  rods,  others  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  their  favour,  and 
considered  them  whippy  and  wanting  in  lifting  power. 

Harry,  fresh  from  his  visits  to  Mr.  Farlow,  listened  atten- 
tively to  all  that  was  said,  and  although  he  did  not  pick  up* 
much  actual  knowledge,  he  learnt  how  extraordinarily  men's 
opinions  vary  in  matters  piscatorial,  and  how  wide  a  field  the 
subject  embraces. 

He  could  not  help  feeling  curious  as  to  the  company  pre- 
sent, and  before  long  again  began  taking  surreptitious  peeps  at 
them.  Like  Don  Quixote,  he  was  thirsting  for  romance  and 
adventure.  But  alack  !  neither  at  the  head  nor  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table  could  he  succeed  in  seeing  a  single  fair  being 
capable  of  making  his  susceptible  heart  palpitate.  To  speak 
the  truth,  the  Jadies  were  a  ,jlain,  dowdy,  uninteresting  lot — 
at  least  in  Harry's  estimation. 

He  was  deeply  disappointed  not  to  find  Youth  and  Beauty 
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better  represented,  having  pictured  in  his  mind's  eye  several 
very  pleasant  flirtations.  Evenings  spent  on  deck  in  the  moon- 
light, snug  corners  out  of  the  wind,  sheltered  by  one  umbrella, 
and  so  forth.  But,  so  far,  he  could  not  perceive  anyone  with 
whom  he  should  like  to  pass  the  time  in  this  agreeable  manner. 
There  was  an  old  lady  who  had  a  yellow  face  and  grey  hair, 
surmounted  by  a  stalking  cap  and  a  green  gauze  veil.  She 
did  not  make  his  pulses  flutter ;  neither  did  a  younger  one, 
about  forty,  clad  in  a  badly  fitting  ulster,  that  was  several  sizes 
too  small  for  the  enormous  tournure  beneath;  nor  a  pale, 
faded  woman  whose  hair,  complexion  and  dress  were  all  exactly 
of  the  same  hue,  namely — sandy. 

Harry's  spirits  fell  a  little.  He  foresaw  that  his  anticipa- 
tions were  not  likely  to  be  realized.  Then,  \  .  1  a  desperate 
effort,  he  summoned  up  sufficient  courage  to  taxe  a  sly  look  at 
his  right-hand  neighbour,  and  lo  !  what  an  apparition.  The 
blood  went  tingling  to  his  cheeks. 

For  she  proved  to  be  a  young  and  very  pretty  girl — no, 
woman.  That  she  had  not  long  seceded  from  the  mighty 
army  of  spinsters  was  evident,  since  a  suspiciously  new-looking 
wedding-ring  adorned  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand.  It 
still  wore  the  brightness  of  a  jeweller's  shop,  and  proclaimed 
the  bride. 

Harry  was  so  overcome  that  he  turned  his  head  away  quite 
bashfully.  He  would  not  intrude  upon  the  privacy  of  the 
happy  pair.  But  delicate  as  was  this  instinct,  his  curiosity 
soon  conquered  it.  He  had  not  half  seen  what  she  was  like. 
He  must  have  another  look. 

Therefore,  whilst  the  divinity  was  helping  herself  to  a  second 
helping  of  cold  boiled  beef,  he  profited  by  the  opportunity  to 
take  a  stolen  stare.  His  heart  went  pit-a-pat ;  for  this  time  he 
ascertained  without  doubt  that  she  had  an  awfully  nice  pink 
and  white  complexion,  a  sweet  little  rosebud  of  a  mouth,  and 
a  pair  of  large,  dark  eyes  that  in  themselves  were  enough  to 
turn  a  man's  head.  Moreover  she  did  not  look  a  day  over 
twenty.     What  a  combination  of  charms  and  perfections  ! 

He  fell  in  love  with  her  on  the  spot.  He  was  in  that  state 
when  a  young  fellow  is  prepared  to  fancy  himself  smitten  by 
the  first  decent  woman  he  sees,  and  to  do  him  justice,  she  was 
really  a  pretty  little  thing,  fresh  and  sweet,  though  without  the 
air  of  a  grande  dame  accustomed  to  move  in  good  society. 
But  Harry  had  mixed  too  little  with  the  world  to  note  such 
subtle  distinctions.     Without  rhyme  or  reason  he  felt  quite 
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Venomously  inclined  towards  the  husband.  What  a  pity  she 
had  one.  She  looked  much  too  young  and  too  nice  to  be 
married. 

By-the-by,  what  was  he  like  ?    Some  brute  of  course. 

Why  is  the  husband  of  every  good-looking  woman  always 
a  brute  in  another  man's  estimation,  and  degraded  either  to 
the  rank  of  a  nonentity,  or  else  spoken  of  as  a  surly,  ill-tem- 
pered cur  ? 

Again  Harry's  curiosity  prompted  him  to  gaze.  He  tried 
to  do  so  as  negligently  as  possible,  but,  as  ill  luck  would  have 
it,  he  caught  the  creature's  eye.  Ugh  !  he  was  even  worse 
than  he  thought. 

An  insignificant,  round-shouldered,  hollow-cheeked  little 
man,  vith  flaxen  hair,  a  bilious  complexion,  muddy  and  un- 
healthy in  tint,  goggle  eyes  with  white  eyelashes  and  blue  spec- 
tacles !  Harry  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  him.  This  unpre- 
jjossessing  personage  now  leant  forwards,  and  evidently  resent- 
ing the  admiration  of  a  stranger  for  his  wife — his  property, 
addressed  some  remark  to  her  in  a  tone  of  such  familiarity 
and  brusqueness  as  left  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  their  rela- 
tionship. 

She  just  nodded  her  head  and  dropped  her  eyes.  Harry 
could  not  help  noticing  how  her  eyelashes  rested  like  a  soft, 
dark  drift  on  her  round  cheeks ;  and  then  insensibly  he  caught 
himself  pitying  her  and  wondering  how  such  a  bright,  beauti- 
ful young  thing  could  ever  have  brought  herself  to  marry  so 
ugly  and  repulsive-looking  a  specimen  of  the  masculine  race. 
Where  was  the  attraction  ?  He  failed  to  see  it,  unless  ac- 
counted for  by  that  law  of  nature  which  brings  like  and  unlike 
together,  no  doubt  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  but  greatly  to 
the  unhappiness  of  the  individual. 

He  kept  his  speculations  secret,  however,  and  munched 
away  perseveringly  at  his  under-done  roast  beef,  when  sud- 
denly a  soft  voice  by  his  side  thrilled  him  through  and  through, 
and  made  every  nerve  tingle  with  a  strange  sense  of  confusion 
and  delight. 

"  It  looks  a  fine  evening.  I  do  hope  we  shall  have  a  good 
passage,  don't  you  ?  " 

The  words  were  absolutely  commonplace,  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  describe  the  impression  they  made  on  our  hero,  or  tell  of 
the  glance  that  accompanied  them.  His  heart  stopped  beat- 
ing, and  the  colour  flew  to  his  cheeks,  just  as  if  he  had  been  a 
school-girl  in  her  teens.     He  was  so  pleased  at  her  speaking 
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to  him  first — so  pleased,  and  yet  so  horribly,  idiotically  flut 
tered  and  bashful,  that  his  answer  was  all  but  incoherent. 

Fortunately,  it  appeared  quite  satisfactory  to  his  companion, 
who,  in  spite  of  her  husband's  scowls,  continued  the  conver- 
sation as  if  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  sensations  she  hao 
given  rise  to. 

"  Are  you  going  to  Bergen  ?  "  she  asked,  confidentially,  "  or 
do  you  get  out  at  Stavanger  ?  " 

There  was  something  very  friendly  and  encouraging  about 
this  little  person.  You  could  not  help  feeling  at  home  with 
her.  Even  Harry  began  to  gain  courage,  and  to  recover  his 
senses,  which  had  temporarily  taken  leave  of  him. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  and  this  time  it  was  possible  to  hear 
what  he  said,  "  I  must  go  to  Bergen,  I  believe,  in  order  to 
reach  my  destination.     Do  you  know  Norway  at  all  ?  " 

"  No,  not  at  all.     This  is  my  first  visit." 

"  Ah  !  then  you  can't  give  me  any  directions  as  to  my  best 
way  of  going  to  a  place  called  Sanddthal  ?  " 

**  Sand^thal ! "  she  exclaimed  with  vivacity.  "  How  funny ! 
Why  we  are  going  there  also." 

"No!  are  you?  "  ejaculated  Harry,  making  no  attempt  to 
conceal  his  satisfaction  at  the  information,  for  the  presence  of 
so  pretty  and  nice  a  companion  would  considerably  add  to  the 
attractions  of  the  spot.  One  could  not  fish  all  day  long,  and 
a  little  female  society  would  prove  eminently  agreeable  of  an 
evening,  when  he  came  home  tired  and  wanted  to  be  amused. 
It  was  a  selfish  thought,  no  doubt,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a 
truly  masculine  one. 

"  Yes,"  she  resumed,  evidently  gratified  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  received  this  piece  of  news,  ''  according  to  pre- 
sent plans  we  intend  to  stay  at  Sanddthal  about  a  fortnight, 
and  then  move  on  somewhere  else ;  but  it  depends  principally 
on  what  sort  of  sport  Ebenezer  has." 

"  Good  gracious  ! "  thought  Harry,  "  what  a  naine  !  But  he 
might  have  been  an  Ezekiel,  or  an  Obadiah,  or  a  Beelzebub 
for  the  matter  of  that     He's  bad  enough  for  anything." 

"  Is  your  husband  a  great  fisherman  ?  "  he  inquired  politely. 
"  If  so,  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  give  him  some  fishing." 

She  laughed  out  loud,  and  her  laugh  was  very  clear  and 
girlish.  But  she  checked  her  mirth  suddenly,  and  said  with 
droil  solemnity : 

"  Oh,  dear  no.  I  don't  suppose  he  ever  threw  a  fly  in  his 
life.     He  rejoices  in  two  professions.     When  he  is  at  home  he 
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is  an  inspector  of  schools,  but  when  he  is  al)rf).id  he  is  a  lepi- 
dopterist."  And  she  infused  an  immense  amount  of  impor 
tance  into  the  last  word— more,  indeed,  than  appeared  (juite 

genuine. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  stupidity,  but  a  lepi— lepi — 

I  what  did  you  say  ?" 

"  I  said  lepidoptcrist,"  with  her  eyes  shining  mischievously. 

"  Oh  !  indeed  ! "  said  Harry,  feeling  decidedly  impressed. 

"It's  rather  a  mouthful,  isn't  it  ?  but  I  always  call  Ebenezer 
|a  lepidoptcrist  because  it  sounds  so  grand  and  puzzles  people  . 

Iso." 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  my  ignorance,  but  what  is  the 
jxact  meaning  of  the  expression  ?  " 

•'  Meaning  ?     Oh !  it  means  a  person  who  catches  moths 

md  butterflies;  who  covers  every  bush  he  comes  across  with 

"sugar  and  treacle,  and  who  goes  out  at  all  unrighteous  hours 

Sof  the  night  armed  with  a  green  gauze  net  and  a  pile  of  lit  le 

cardboard  boxes  that  smell  most  horribly  of  camphor." 

"And  is  M^// what  your  husband  calls  sport?  "  exclaimed 
Harry,  a  trifle  contemptuously. 

"  It's  his  sort  of  sport.     If  he  comes  back  with  one  or  two 
common-looking  specimens,  which  yet  are  not  common,  but 
rare,  he  considers  he  has  had  an  excellent  evening  of  it." 
"  How  strange." 

"  Yes,  it  aeems  strange  to  you  and  me,  but  then,"  looking 
)rightly  up  at  him,  "  we  are  not  lepidopterists,  and  possess  no 
)ul  for  beetles  and  grubs.     At  present  we  are  out  for  a  holiday, 
ind  Ebenezer  hopes  to  have  a  real  good  time  among  the  mo;hs." 
\nd  she  glanced  at  her  husband  to  see  in  what  spirit  he  was 
iking  her  badinage.     But  in  his  surly  face  she  found  but  little 
Encouragement  to  proceed.     He  munched  away  at  his  bread 
^nd  cheese  in  stolid  but  disapproving  silence. 
"  And  do  you  go  moth-catching  too  ?  "  inquired  Harry,  who 
)uld  not  conceive  wherein  consisted  the  amusement  of  this 
irticular  species  of  sport,  and  therefore  wished  to  learn  more 
Ibout  it. 
A  disdainful  smile  curled  the  corners  of  her  very  pretty 
louth. 

"  Not  I.     Like  a  sensible  being,  I  prefer  my  bed ;  but," 
jiwering  her  voice  so  that  her  husband  should  not  overhea 
le  remark,  "  I'm  more  or  less  obliged  to  pretend  to  take  ai. 
iterest  m  the  odious  creatures." 
His  admiration  received  a  slight  shock.     There  was.   a 
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deception  implied  in  her  spe.ch  of  which  he  could  not  but 
disapprove,  especially  as  her  frank,  open  manner  seemed  en 
tirely  to  contradict  such  sentiments. 

"Why?"  iic  asked  bluntly.  "I  don't  see  that  you  u 
obliged  to  take  an  interest  in  things  you  dislike." 

She  coloured.  His  words  contained  an  unconscious  touch 
of  reproof,  which  struck  home. 

**  Well,  the  truth  is  we  have  not  been  married  very  long." 

"  I  gathered  as  much,"  said  Harry.  "  You  look  like  t 
bride." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  added  with  a  careless  ges 
ture :  **  It  does  not  do  for  a  woman  to  give  too  strong  ar 
expression  to  her  Hkes  and  dislikes  just  at  first.  Men  don; 
approve  of  it." 

*'  Oh !  don't  they  ?  You  speak  with  great  authority.  L 
that  the  result  of  your  vast  experience  ?  " 

She  turned  her  eyes  full  upon  him,  with  a  comical  air  o; 
superior  knowledge. 

"  Yes,  of  course.  But  it's  useless  entering  into  explanations 
I  see  you  are  a  perfect  ignoramus  in  all  matters  connectcc 
with  matrimony,  and,  if  you'll  take  my  advice,  you'll  remair 
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so. 

Harry  blushed  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  It  was  a  littk 
absurd  her  talking  to  him  as  if  she  were  old  enough  to  be  hi; 
mother. 

"  I'm  not  thinking  of  getting  married  just  yet,"  he  said 
"  But  we  have  wandered  from  the  point.  What  I  want  K 
find  out  is,  why  a  woman  should  pretend  things  she  does  no: 
feel?" 

"  Don't  you  know  that  we  are  all  born  actresses  ?  The  sei' 
are  famous  tor  their  powers  of  deception." 

"  Granted,  but  still  my  question  remains  unanswered."" 

"  Good  gracious  !  How  persistent  you  are  !  Let  me  asi 
you  one  back  in  return,  and,  perhaps,  you  will  be  able  t 
answer  it  without  my  help.  Tell  me  then,  why  is  it  necessar 
to  keep  a  man  in  good  humour,  why  has  the  Deity  conferrei 
upon  the  race  such  very  uncertain  tempers,  and  why  are  the; 
just  like  wild  beasts  with  regard  to  their  passions  and  a[ 
petites?" 

And  so  saying,  the  little  bride,  who,  if  she  had  not  bee 
married  very  long,  had  clearly  lost  no  time  in  making  soni 
very  remarkable  discoveries  connected  with  the  state,  turne 
to  her  husband,  and  said : 
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"Have  you  finished  your  supper,  Ebcnczor  ?     If  so,  per 
ps  you  had  better  go  and  see  that  your  boxes  are  carefully 

)wed  away." 

"They're  all  right,"  he  growled  in  reply.     "I  took  care  to 

it  them  safely  in  the  cabin  directly  I  came  on  board.     It's 
it  likely  I  should  leave  them  ki(  king  about." 
"  In  the  cabin  !     Oh,  dear  !     Oh,  dear !     You  know  how  I 
,te  the  smell  of  camphor." 
"  I  do,  but  unfortunately  I  can't  help  that. 
ted  your  aversion  to  it  in  time." 
She  bit  her  nether  lip,  but  said  nothing, 
him  with  a  hard  Ibok  in  her  bright,  young  eyes,  which  for 
moment  quite  altered  their  expression. 
Ebenezer  rose  from  his  seat,  and  displayed  his  full  propor- 
ins.     They  were  not  much  more  than  five  feet  in  height, 
king  at  him  thus,  he  appeared  all  feet  and  head.     He  stood 
T  his  wife  and  hesitated.     She  sat  still,  and  took  no  notice 
his  movements.     Her  quietude  irritated  him. 
"Aren't  you  coming,  too  !"  he  said  sharply.     "What  the 
dickens  do  you  want  to  sit  here  any  longer  for  ?  " 

She  jumped  up  with  sudden  alacrity,  and  an  apparent  wil- 
igness  that  was  baffling  lo  a  quarrel-seeking  man. 
"  Yes,  of  course.     I  was  only  waiting  for  you.     Let  us  come, 
all  means." 
arry  felt  vexed  with  her  for  going  without  giving  him  a 
ing  word  ;  but  his  vexation  soon  passed  away,  for,  as  she 
tked  out  of  the  saloon,  she  turned  and  smiled  in  a  manner 
ich  seemed  to  say,  "Won't  you  come,  too?     Do." 
Ihe  had  very  coquettish  ways,  this  little  bride,  that  were 
[dently  natural  to  her  individuality. 
,t  all  events,  Harry  found  them  so,  for  he  gravitated  to- 
ds her  side,  much  as  a  needle  is  drawn  by  a  magnet.     They 
only  exchanged  a  few  sentences,  but  she  interested  him 
tly. 

ery  shortly  he  went  on  deck,  and  the  first  person  he  saw 
his  late  companion  standing  by  herself,  leaning  against  the 
arks,  and  looking  meditatively  down  into  the  water.  She 
changed  her  straw  sailor  hat,  and  put  on  a  stalking  cap. 
tted  her  little  head  closely,  and  her  starlike  eyes  shone 
from  under  the  brim  like  two  diamonds.  They  were  dan- 
lus  eyes  to  Harry,  because  he  had  never  been  accustomed 
iuch  things,  and  they  filled  him  with  a  species  of  intoxication 
Uiit  pervaded  his  whole  frame. 
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"  Where  is  your  husband  ? "  he  asked  as  he  jo'ned  her, 
trying  to  throw  as  much  civility  as  he  could  into  the  inquiry,  i 
"Has  he  gone  after  the  moths  in  hopes  of  catching  one  in  hisj 
cabin  ?  " 

"  At  the  present  moment,  I  believe  him  to  be  fussing  about 
after  the  beetle  boxes.  We  might  lose  all  our  luggage  rather 
than  one  of  those  precious  receptacles." 

"  He  seems  a  great  enthusiast^  at  least,  according  to  your 
accounts." 

"  Poor  Ebenezer  !  "  with  an  arch  of  her  delicate  eyebrows, 
"  I  really  think  he  is  a  little  off  his  head.  It  seems  such  a  queer 
thing  to  waste  so  much  time  on  moths  «and  butterflies,  when 
you  might  be  studying  human  beings." 

"  They  are  more  interesting,  certainly,"  said  Harry,  looking 
down  into  her  soft  face,  which  was  lit  up  by  the  moon,  that 
just  caught  it  with  a  silvery  light. 

"  Yes,  the  contradictions  of  men  and  women,  their  charac 
ters,  natures,  and  dispositions,  possess  a  greater  fascination 
for  me  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  One  admires  beauti- 
ful scenery,  of  course,  but  chiefly  as  the  accompaniment  oi 
man." 

"  You  puzzle  me  tremendously,"  said  Harry,  emboldened 
to  make  the  confession  by  her  extreme  friendliness. 

"  Me  ?     Wherefore  ?     Pray  explain  in  what  way." 

"  Because  you  and  your  husband  appear  so  totally  dissimilar 
that  I  can't  help  wondering  how  you  ever  came  together." 

She  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  immediately  changed  the  con 
versation,  which,  on  so  short  an  acquaintance,  was  certain!; 
getting  very  personal. 

"  Are  you  a  good  sailor  ?  "  she  asked  presently. 

"  I  don't  know.  You'll  laugh  at  me,  but  I've  never  b.eer 
on  the  sea  in  my  life." 

"  Haven't  you,  really  ?  You  will  soon  find  out  your  capa 
bilities,  I  expect." 

"  No  doubt  I  shall.  I  only  hope  my  powers  of  resistana 
may  prove  stronger  than  I  anticipate." 

It  was  very  pleasant  work,  standing  there  in  the  soft,  balm; 
air  of  a  summer  evening,  with  the  harbour  lights  shining  al 
round,  and  the  quiet,  darkling  sky  overhead,  talking  to  a  prett; 
woman.  What  if  their  observations  were  of  the  most  common 
place  description  ?  The  hour  and  the  scene  rendered  then 
thoroughly  enjoyable.  It  was  a  new  experience  in  Harry: 
life,  and  one  that  he  greatly  Uked. 
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And  the  pretty  woman  seemed  to  feel  the  romance  of  the 

nder  twilight  also.     For  she  grew  very  communicative  and 

tnfidential,  in  an  artless,  innocent,  girlish  sort  of  way,  to 

lich  it  was  impossible  to  take  exception.     She  and  Harry 

re  just  like  two  children.    Before  n^any  minutes  had  gone  by 

key  had  exchanged  names,  ages,  plans,  places  of  dwelling,  etc. 

She  told  him  her  name  was  Annie  Thompson,  that  she 

uld  be  twenty  next  birthday,  and  that  she  had  been  married 

_ctly  four  weeks.     And  as  she  volunteered  this  piece  of 

formation,  a  little  unconscious  sigh  escaped  from  her  that 

is  not  lost  upon  her  listener,  ivho  became  more  and  more 

igrossed  by  the  charms  of  his  companion.     Then  she  threw 

■  the  melancholy  which  had  stolen  upon  her,  and  said  with 

little  forced   laugh,  that  somehow  made  his   heart  grow 

It  seems  so  odd  to  be  a  married  woman.     I  have  not 
ilised  it  yet,  and  I  hope,  I  do  hope  I  shall  learn,  after  ?.  bit, 

to  laugh  at  the  moths.     You  were  quite  right  when  you 
id  one  ought  not  to  pretend." 

Harry  made  no  reply.     A  sensvi  of  sadness  prevented  him 

)m  doing  so.     He  detected  a  tragedy,  though  perhaps  such 

[very  common  occurrence  as  the  life-union  of  an  ill-assorted 

id  uncongenial  husband  and  wife  is  hardly  worthy  of  the 

ime. 

He  liked  the  little  woman,  and  he  felt  sorry  for  her.  A 
md  of  sympathy  seemed  already  to  have  sprung  up  between 
lem,  in  which,  needless  to  say,  EbeiiCzer  was  not  included, 
ter  hand  was  lying  on  the  top  rail  of  the  bulwarks  close  to 
It  was  getting  rapidly  dark ;  great  banks  of  cloud  were 
[assing  themselves  on  the  horizon,  and  gradually  spreading 
)ward.  Harry  touched  Mrs.  Th'^inpson's  hand  with  his  in  a 
ly  that  was  not  accidental,  but  which  might  have  been  so 
>nstrued  had  the  lady  chosen.  The  next  moment  he  bitterly 
^gretted  having  committed  so  great  an  impertinence. 
By  the  darkening  light  he  could  see  her  eyes  suddenly  fill 
ith  tears,  and  without  a  word  she  turned  away  and  left  him. 
fe  felt  miserably  ashamed  of  himself. 

But  before  long  his  thoughts  were  diverted  from  the 
ipleasant  channel  into  which  they  had  fallen.  The  screw 
;an  to  vibrate.  Ten  o'clock  c  'med  out  from  St.  Mary's 
lurch  hard  by,  and  slowly,  ver^  slowly,  the  good  ship  slid 
ray  from  the  side  of  the  dingy  wharf,  and,  with  a  dexterity 

lost  marvellous,  was  steered  past  the  numerous  craft  lying 
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snug  in  harbour,  through  the  wharf  gates,  which 
narrow  that  there  was  only  just  room  to  pass,  then,  turning 
sharp  to  the  right,  she  threaded  her  way  amongst  the  countless 
barges  lying  black  and  still  on  the  smooth  water,  and  so  at 
length  out  into  the  widening  mouth  of  the  Humber. 

When  once  fairly  free  of  all  these  impediments,  speed  was 
gradually,  but  steadily,  increased.  The  low,  flat  lands  on 
either  side  faded  by  degrees,  and  before  long  the  roll  of  the 
mighty  ocean  began  to  make  itself  felt  by  those  on  board  Tk 
Colorado.  The  wind  freshened,  angry  crests  of  white  foam 
appeared  on  the  top  of  the  swelling  waves.  The  murmur  of 
tongues  on  deck  ceased.  An  ominous  silence  succeeded,  and 
one  by  one  the  passengers  glided  swiftly  away.  Ebenezer, 
with  his  wife  tucked  securely  under  his  arm,  had  been  walking 
up  and  down,  up  and  down,  like  a  sentinel  on  duty. 

Suddenly  the  vessel  gave  a  lurch,  worse  than  any  of  its  pre 
decessors,  and  Mr.  Thompson  uttered  a  piteous  cry.  He 
dropped  his  better  half  there  and  then,  and  tottered  to  the 
ship's  side.  Poor  man !  When  he  turned  round  again,  his 
countenance  was  positively  ghastly,  and  contorted  by  inward 
pain. 

"  Annie,"  he  gurgled,  disjointedly,  "  I  can't  stand  this  any 
longer.     I'm  go — going  to  make  a  bolt  of  it." 

" I  think  you  had  better," she  responded,  as  'ympathetically 
as  a  person  can  who  has  never  suffered  from  the  miseries  of 
sea-sickness  and  wonders  at  the  sensation. 

When  Ebenezer  had  disappeared,  she  turned  to  Harry  and 
said : 

"  I'm  afraid  v/e  are  going  to  have  a  rough  passage  after  all. 

"  I'm  afraid  so,"  he  responded  limply.  "  It  looks  unconi 
monly  like  it." 

He  tried  to  talk  and  to  brave  it  out  a  little  longer,  biit  ■ 
deadly  sensation  of  discomfort,  a  kind  of  giddiness  in  I'.he  heac 
and  of  lightness  in  the  stomach,  which  reminded  him  of  a  higt 
swing  when  the  air  seems  to  rush  through  it,  was  creeping  ove: 
his  frame,  rendering  even  Mrs.  Thompson's  presence  a  matte 
of  indifference.  Twice  she  made  some  playful  remark,  anc 
twice  he  essayed  to  open  his  lips  in  response.  The  third  tinit 
he  raised  his  head  with  a  species  of  desperation,  and  said 
spasmodically : 

"  Forgive  me,  but — I — I — must  follow  your  husband's  ex 
ample." 

Whersupon  he  also  rushed  downstairs  as  last  as  over  hf 
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»uld,  feeling  that  if  he  remained  another  minute  a  catastrophe 
is  imminent. 
Mrs.  Thompson  looked  at  his  retreating  form,  and  mur- 

lured  : 

I"  Poor  young  man." 

jShe  had  not  said  "  Poor  young  man  "  when  her  Ebenezer 
Id  succumbed  so  woefully,  under  her  very  eyes  as  it  were, 
It  then  he  v:i,s  fifteen  years  her  senior  and  her  husband, 
iich  made  all  the  difference. 

|As  for  herself,  she  delighted  in  r:eeing  the  great  green  waves 
5sed  from  the  vessel's  prow,  and  churned  into  foam  by  her 
irp  keel.  The  swell  and  the  motion  caused  her  no  incon- 
lience.  They  only  brought  back  a  sense  of  freedom  which 
four  whole  weeks  she  had  not  once  experienced.  She 
tyed  upon  deck  till  quite  late,  and  was  happy.  Had  it  not 
[en  for  Ebenezer  she  would  have  remained  there  all  night, 
|t  she  feared  his  querulous  reproaches  if  he  imagined  that  he 
being  neglected.  True,  he  did  not  pay  her  much  atten- 
[n,  but  he  expected  a  great  deal  in  return.  After  matrimony, 
It  is  generally  the  way.  The  woman  lords  it  for  a  few 
mths  during  the  time  of  her  enga'^emeni,  but  she  pays  for 
IS  piece  of  impertinence  all  the  rest  of  her  life.  Her  reign 
ja  very  short  one,  and  soon  over,  as  Annie  Thompson  was 
leady  beginning  to  discover. 


CHAPTER    VII. 
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JR  all  bad  sailors,  that  was  a  truly  awful  night,  in  which  they 
Tered  the  pains  of  Purgatory.  The  wind  steadily  freshened, 
til  it  blew  a  regular  gale,  and  at  every  moment  the  steamer 
bped  her  nose  right  in  amongsl  the  aijgry  waves,  that  broke 
|h  a  sullen  roar  over  her  bows.  Fierce  jets  of  water,  after 
|t  being  churned  into  a  snowy  mass,  dashed  violently  against 
t  port-holes,  now  immersing  them  altogether,  anon,  as  the 
isel  gave  a  laborious  upward  heave,  leaving  the  small  round 
Jglass  streaming  with  moisture. 

phe  decks  were  black,  slippery,  and  dripping  wet.  The 
pbers  crerAed  and  groaned  in  a  manner  horribly  suggestive 
[their  fragility,  and  of  the  slight  rampart  they  formed  betwi::t 
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Life  and  a  revolting  Death.  Lamps  swung,  chains  clanked,] 
curtains  swayed  to  and  fro,  crockery  smashed,  doors  Langed,! 
and  noise  of  every  description  succeeded  noise,  distressing  toj 
the  ear  and  alarming  to  the  mind.  Oh  !  the  odious  unsteadi  ^ 
ness  and  insecurity  of  it  all !  the  perpetual  motion  and  con- 1 
tinual  sense  of  danger.  With  every  lurch  made  by  the  too 
lively  boat,  Harry  felt  his  head  swim,  and  his  inner  man  re| 
sponded  sympathetically  to  the  whirling  and  confusion  of  hi| 
brain.  He  tossed  off  his  clothes  and  scrambled  into  his  bertll 
with  desperate  haste. 

Anything  like  the  hardness  of  it,  and  the  narrowness  of  ill 
he  had  never  felt  in  the  whole  course  of  his  experience! 
There  was  scarcely  room  to  turn,  certainly  not  to  lie  any  wav- 
but  perfectly  straight.  No  comfortable  rounding  of  the  back^^ 
or  tucking  up  of  the  legs  was  possible.  An  unyielding  ledgel 
of  wood  hemmed  you  in  on  either  side.  But  all  this  was| 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  terrible  oscillations  of  thel 
boat.  High  up  one  minute,  low  down  the  next,  a  see-saw  was^ 
a  joke  to  it.  From  the  latter  you  could  escape  at  your  will' 
but  here  you  were  doomed  to  suffer  twenty-seven  long  houn 
of  misery  before  reaching  the  Norwegian  coast. 

Over  and  over  again,  as  Harry  lay  there  in  his  stuffy,  ill 
ventilated  cabin — for  all  the  port-holes  were  tightly  screwel 
down — did  he  regret  the  rashness,  the  folly,  the  idiotcy  whid 
had  prompted  him  to  place  himself  in  such  a  situation.  T( 
think,  too,  that  he  had  been  insane  enough  ever  to  look  dowi 
with  impatient  contempt  on  the  solid  comforts  of  Bryanstor 
Square.  What  would  he  not  give  now  to  be  back  again  in  tht 
sombre  dining-  room,  with  its  Turkey  carpet,  big  leather  chair: 
and  handsome  furniture,  and  to  feel  terra- firma  once  more 
under  his  feet  ?  He  thought  of  the  good  dinners  he  hac  | 
eaten  there.  He  did  not  believe  he  should  ever  survive  to  ea: 
another,  and  the  belief  was  infinitely  distressing.  How  coulc 
it  be  otherwise  ?  No  more  fried  fish  and  kidneys,  roast-bee 
and.  boiled  mutton  for  him.  He  should  moulder  away  at  tht 
bottom  of  the  sea,  food  for  the  limpets  and  the  lobsters.  Oh 
why — why  had  he  trusted  himself  to  the  bosom  of  the  treacb 
erous  ocean  ?  So  reflected  the  unfortunate  young  man  durin; 
the  intervals,  when  he  was  capable  of  reflecting  at  all.  Hon 
succeeded  hour.  Darkness  turned  to  dawn,  and  every  roE 
every  headlong  plunge,  every  sudden  stagger  and  heavy  shod 
did  but  increase  the  misery  of  his  sensations.  The  only  thinj 
that  consoled  him  at  all  was  to  find  that  his  neighbours  faret 
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better  than  himself.     He  had  companions  in  misfortune  ; 
id,  judging  from  various  sounds,  plenty  of  them  into  the 

rgain. 

lit  might  have  been  somewhere  about  three  or  four  a.m., 
len  he  heard  a  gruff,  masculine  voice  in  the  cabin  next  to 
own  call  out  at   the   top  of  a  pr,.ir  of  very  stentorian 

igs : 

I*'  I  say,  Mr.  Finch,  are  you  awake  ?  " 
[The  gentleman  thus  addressed  made  no  reply.     His  placid 
)res  denoted  that  he,  at  least,  was  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus, 

did  not  heed  the  weather.     Harry  envied  him. 
I*'  Mr.  Finch ! "  went  on  the  same  voice,  if  possible  in  a 
ider  key,  and  speaking  in  accents  of  utter  despair.     "  Oh  ! 
Finch  this  is  aw — awful !  " 

[r.  Finch  thus  rudely  roused  from  his  slumbers,  gave  vent 
|a  somewhat  incoherent  exclamation,  not  altogether  unlike 
I  oath. 

\*  I  can  not  get  to  sleep,"  said  the  first  speaker  with  a  hope- 
sly  despondent  emphasis  on  the  "  cannot ! "  "  I've  never 
a  wink  all  this  blessed  night.  Oh,  Lord  !  Oh,  Lord  !  " 
fere  followed  a  gurgle  and  a  somewhat  prolonged  pause.  "  I 
Uy  think  I  shall — die.     I  n — n — never  felt  so  bad  in  all  my 

Catch  me  going  to  sea  a — g — gain." 
['Come,  come!     Cheer  up!"  murmured  Mr.  Finch,  evi- 
itly  not  fully  awake. 

Y  It's  no  use.     I  can't.     No  f — fellow  could  when  he  is  so 
^rnally  sick." 

'You'll  be  all  the  better  for  it  afterwards." 
So  they  say,  but  I  don't  believe  it." 
It  clears  the  bile  from  the  system." 
I — I'd  rather  keep  it,  Mr.  Finch,  than  go  through  what 
doing." 

'  If  you  really  feel  so  very  bad,  why  don't  you  lake  a  drop  of 
ithing  to  drink  ?  " 
'he  advice  was  evidently  extremely  acceptable,  and  met 

great  favour. 
[Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Finch,  I  think  I  will.     There's  noth- 
[like  a  glass  of  hot  whisky  and  water,  mixed  pretty  stiff,  to 
the  stomach.     If  anything  can  do  me  good,  I'm  sure  it 

^hereupon,  the  electric  bell  was  called  into  requisition,  and 

;  ringing  until  the  unfortunate  steward,  who  had  been  on 

[legs  nearly  all  night,  and  who  had  just  lain  down  to  try 
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and  gain  a  few  hours  of  well-earned  repose,  appeared  in  an| 
swer  to  the  summons. 

Somehow  the  unknown's  abject  bewailings,  and  the  contrast 
between  his  great,  loud,  powerful  voice,  and  his  huge  self-pity, 
had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  Harry.  Firstly,  he  could  not 
help  being  amused  by  the  episode,  and,  secondly,  it  occurred 
to  him  how  very  unmanly  it  was  to  bear  what,  after  all,  was 
only  a  temporary,  though  an  extremely  unpleasant  discomfort, 
with  so  little  patience  and  fortitude.  He  did  not  hear  a  sin 
gle  fema'e  voice  complaining  in  that  querulous  and  irritable 
manner,  only  male  ones,  and  he  felt  ashamed  to  think  how 
greatly  delicate,  fragile  women,  without  half  the  p'lvsica. 
strength,  surpassed  his  own  sex  in  their  powers  of  passive  en 
durance.  He  felt  that  a  man  well  might  profit  from  thei: 
example,  and  learn  to  conceal  his  small  ailments  a  trifle 
better. 

Towards  morning  he  must  have  dozed  off  a  little,  thougL 
the  sleep  he  obtained  was  restless  and  uneasy,  ever  haunted 
by  that  horrible  swinging  motion,  and  by  the  constant  sounc 
of  rushing  waters.  Nevertheless,  it  helped  to  pass  the  time. 
for  when  he  looked  at  his  watch,  it  wanted  only  a  few  minute; 
to  seven  o'clock.  Three  tremendous  waves  greeted  him  wit! 
a  morning  salute,  and  then  followed  a  delicious  but  delusivt 
lull.  Fancying  himself  better,  and  buoyed  up  by  resolution 
Harry  rose  from  his  berth,  and  for  a  few  seconds  stood  up 
right.  Every  feeling  of  discomfort  immediately  became  in 
tensified.  The  effort  proved  wholly  disastrous,  and  causec 
him  once  more  to  retire  precipitately  between  the  sheets. 

There  he  lay,  quite  flat  on  his  back,  having  ascertained 
from  painful  experience,  that  he  was  more  at  ease  in  tha 
position  than  in  any  other.  For  a  long  while,  he  did  not  ever 
venture  to  turn  round.  His  mind  was  haunted  by  the  though 
of  ablutions ;  but  they  were  quite  out  of  the  question.  Cleanli 
ness  must  go  to  the  wall  for  once.  He  could  make  up  fo 
the  omission  later  on  when  they  got  to  land,  if  they  ever  di, 
get  to  land,  and  were  not  shipwrecked  instead. 

About  half  past  eight  the  steward,  after  first  having  visite 
Mr.  Finch  and  his  companion,  the  latter  of  whom,  as  a  feebl 
joke,  asked  for  the  morning  papers,  came  round  to  Harry 
cabin,  and  politely  inquired  what  he  would  take  for  breakfast 
The  poor  boy,  for  all  answer,  only  shojk  his  head  m  disgus: 
The  very  thought  of  food  was  loathsome,  and  he  felt  as  if  li 
could  not  touch  a  morsel. 
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The  day  wore  on  by  degrees,  but  it  appeared  simply  inter- 

linable.     The  weather  did  not  improve,  in  fact,  if  anything, 

became  worse,  and  the  majority  of  the  passengers  suffered 

itensely.     Harry  envied  Mr.  Smutch  with  the  scarlet  fever. 

[e  would  much  rather  have  had  half-a-dozen  scarlet  fevers 

le  upon  the  top  of  another  than  endure  what  he  was  endur- 

ig  now.    But  towards  nightfall  he  was  cheered  by  the  presence 

a  feminine  visitor.     Kind-hearted  Mrs.  Box,  the  stewardess, 

lose  very  name  will  conjure  up  pleasant  memories  to  every 

iveller  on  Messrs.  Wilson's  line  from  Hull  to  Bergen,  popped 

;r  head  in  at  the  door,  and  said  in  her  frank  and  hearty 

mner : 

"  Well,  young  man,  and  how  are  you  getting  on  ?  " 
[The  "young  man"  murmured  faintly  that  he  was  not  get- 
jg  on  cKt  all,  but  very  much  the  reverse. 
"  Tut,  tut !  You  must  not  give  in  like  that.  We  can't  allow 
kch  talk.  Now,  I'll  be  bound,  from  the  looks  of  you,  that 
fu've  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day.  Oh,  don't  tell  me !  I 
\ow."  And  she  smoothed  down  the  front  of  her  apron,  and 
ited  herself  by  his  side. 

■ "  But,  Mrs.  Box,  I  couldn't  touch  a  morsel,  indeed  I  couldn't, 
le  very  sight  of  food  would  upset  me." 
I"  Hoity  toity  !  That's  what  you  all  say  till  you  try.  There's 
[at  poor  little  woman,  Mrs.  Berseker,  in  the  deck  cabin,  who 
Ls  been  about  as  bad  as  bad  could  ^be.  She  vowed  and 
pared  she  wanted  nothing,  not  even  a  biscuit,  but  I  insisted 

her  having  some   beef-tea,  and   now   she  feeis  as  well 
lin." 

^"  I'm  sure 
istituted." 

I"  Rubbish  !  You  know  nothing  about  it.  How  jan  you,  if 
I  refuse  to  make  an  effort  ?  Now  I'll  tell  you  wl.al  I'll  do. 
^  just  go  away  and  bring  back  a  little  nice  boiled  fish  or 
Jcken,  and  stand  over  you  and  make  you  eat  it,  so  there  ! " 
id  she  was  as  good  as  her  word. 

Tarry  swore  at  first  that  he  could  not  taste  a  thing,  but 
rs.  Box  laughed  at  him  and  bantered  him  to  such  an  extent 
It  at  length,  thanks  mainly  to  her  persuasion,  he  succeeded 
[demolishing  the  whole  wing  of  a  chicken,  and  to  his  surprise, 

all  the  better  for  it,  as  he  was  fain  gratefully  to  acknow- 
Ige.     Mrs.  Box  gave  one  of  her  good-natured  laughs. 
I"  Come,  that's  all  right !  "  she  exclaimed.     "  I  thought  you 
re  not  quite  so  bad  as  you  fancied.     My  experience  is  that 
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people  seldom  are.  Take  warning  by  that  great  big  hulk  of  i 
man  next  door  to  you,  who's  been  crying  out  and  making  sue 
a  shindy  as  never  was,  just  because  he  has  been  a  little  sei 
sick.  Poor  Ben  has  been  on  his  legs  all  night,  dancing  atteo 
dance  upon  him.  I  tell  Ben  he's  far  too  patient.  It  don't  d 
to  humour  the  passengers  too  much,  else  they  take  advantag 
of  your  good-nature." 

"  Just  as  I  am  doing  now,  eh,  Mrs.  Box  ?  "  said  Harry,  wit 
a  smile  of  amusement. 

"Yes,  young  man,  just ;  but  as  long  as  you  are  alive  to  tb 
fact,  I  don't  so  much  mind.  It's  the  folks  that  looks  upo 
their  fellow-creatures  like  so  many  beasts  of  burden  who  pi 
my  dander  up." 

"  Do  y  ju  thinic  the  weather  is  going  to  improve,  Mrs.  Box  ? 
inquired  Harry,  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  lor',  yes  !  and,  anyhow,  youVe  got  over  the  worst 
it  now.     After  Slavanger,  we  are  protected  by  islands  o.il  tl 
way.     So  you  won't  have  it  rough  much  longer." 

Harry  brightened  up  tremendously  at  this  piece  of  news. 

"  It's  been  a*^  awful  night,  and  for  the  matter  of  that,  da 
•too,"  he  said  shudderingly. 

"  Well,  it  has  been  pretty  bad,  I'll  admit,  though  I've  sec  ;| 
many  a  worse  passage,  and  I'm  about  tired  out  myself,  f 
what  with  looking  after  this  one,  and  looking  after  that  or 
running  here  and  running  there,  I'm  just  about  wore  out." 

"  You  don't  look  it,  Mrs.  Box,"  said  Harry,  gazing  at  h 
substantial  form. 

"  Ah  !  looks  is  deceptive.  Once  upon  a  time  I  was  as  sli 
as  you  are,  but  flesh  and  blood  can't  stand  the  work  I've  g 
to  do ;  besides  I'm  not  as  young  as  I  was,  and  I've  told  W 
Wilson  I've  quite  made  up  my  mind  that  this  shall  be  my  k 
season.  Hl'U  have  to  look  out  for  some  one  to  fill  my  place 
And  Mrs.  Box  put  on  a  resolute  air,  which  seemed  to  say  k 
resolve  was  final. 

"He'll  never  find  a  person  to  do  that,"  said  Harry,  co: 
plimeatarily. 

A  mollified  expression  stole  over  the  stewardess's  fai 
Like  most  of  her  sex,  she  was  not  insensible  to  flattery,  x 
great  as  was  her  worth,  she  was  fully  aware  of  it. 

•*  Ah  I  v/ell,  perhaps  not,  thougi:  1  say  it  who  shouldt 
Bui  there,  I  can't  stop  here  talking  to  you  any  longer.  Nu 
ber  six's  bell  is  ringing  again.  That  woman  seems  to  th: 
people  have  nothing  to  do  but  run  after  her.     Fussy,  finnk 
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that,"  said  Harry,  co; 


ling!     Roused  me  up  at  four  o'clock  this  morning  just  to 
^k  what  the  time  was." 

j  Upon  which  Mrs.  Box  took  her  departure,  leaving  Harry 

featly  comforted  both  in  body  and  mind.     They  were  three 

)urs  late  in  reaching  Stavanger,  owing  to  the  head  wind  with 

lich  they  had  to  contend,  and  instead  of  arriving  at  that  port 

half-past  twelve  o'clock  on  Wednesday  night,  at  which  time 

;  steamer  was  due,  they  did  not  do  so  until  half-past  three 

Thursday  morning.     It  was  too  early  to  turn  out,  and  when 

5  motion  ceased,  Harry  got  a  few  hours'  sleep,  in  spite  of  the 

[ntinuous  wc  rking  of  the  donkey  engine  and  the  trampling 

feet  on  deck.     When  he  awoke  they  were  in  comparatively 

looth  water,  and  T/ie  Colorado  had  given  over  pitching  and 


He  rose,  dressed,  and  went  on  deck,  anxious  to  have  his 

t  peep  at  Norwegian  scenery.     Although  the  wind  had  now 

siderably  moderated,  it  still  blew  pretty  fresh,  but  a  warm, 

ight  sun  over  head  rendered  the  air  delightfully  exhilarating. 

five  minutes  he  felt  a  different  creature. 

hey   had  taken  a  pilot  on   board  previous   to   reaching 

vanger,  and  with  the  coast  on  her  right.  The  Colorado  was 

w  wending  her  way  through  a  whole  host  of  low  and  barren 

nds,  rocky,  sterile,  and  nearly  entirely  destitute  of  habita- 

ns  or  vegetation. 

Here  and  there,  wherever  a  little  grass  patch  appeared,  it 
almost  pathetic  to  see  with  what  care  and  industry  it  had 
n  cultivated,  and  how  immediately  a  cluster  of  small  wooden 
tages  sprang  up  in  the  immediate  vicinity..  The  waves 
g  their  white  spray  up  high,  as  they  dashed  against  the 
y  boulders,  many  of  which  were  rendered  vivid  in  colouring 
brilliant-hued  lichen,  that  varied  from  the  palest  green  to 
most  gorgeous  yellow.  A  fringe  of  tawny  seaweed  showed 
ere  the  tide  reached  highest,  clinging  in  a  straight  line 
ng  the  rock-bound  coast.  The  blueness  of  the  sky  and  the 
er,  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  radiance  of 
sun,  which  reflected  itself  in  glittering  sparks  on  the 
st  of  every  wave,  produced  an  indescribable  buoyancy  of 
its.  Harry  forgot  his  past  sufferings.  They  faded  from 
recollection  with  a  marvellous  rapidity,  so  great  was  the 
tion  that  now  set  in.  Very  soon,  he  climbed  up  to  the 
er  deck,  so  as  to  obtain  a  still  better  and  more  extended 
and  there,  to  his  astonishment,  he  saw  Mrs.  Thompson 
tting  away  merrily  to  the  captain,  and  looking  so  fresh  and 
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so  rosy,  that  it  was  quite  clear  she,  at  least,  had  not  felt  am 
inconvenience  from  the  severity  of  the  |)assage.  Now  a  maii 
especially  when  he  has  been  very  ill  himself,  cannot  help  ad 
miring  a  woman  under  such  circumstances.  For  once,  he  i< 
prepared  to  admit  her  superiority,  and  she  is  exalted  in  hi 
estimation  almost  to  the  rank  of  heroine.  He  advanced  ti 
meet  her  with  a  smile. 

"  Wei',  this  is  a  surprise  to  see  you  up  and  dressed  so  earl 
in  the  day,"  he  said  as  they  shook  hands. 

"I  might  retort,  that  it  occasions  me  still  more  surprises 
see  you  up  at  all.     I  certainly  did  not  expect  it,  after  tl 
lamentable  account  I  received  from  Mrs.  Box  of  your  co. 
dition." 

"  Ah  !  Has  Mrs.  Box  been  telling  tales  ?  She  would  ^w 
me  no  sympathy  in  words,  only  in  actions." 

"  And  is  not  that  the  best  sort  of  sympathy,  Mr.  Hopperton 
It  strikes  me  you  are  very  hard  to  please." 

"  Perhaps  I  am.  At  any  rate,  I  think  we  men  like  i*  bo: 
ways.  Of  course,  I  give  the  actions  the  preference,  but  t: 
words  are  very  pleasant,  also." 

"  You  want  too  much.  As  a  woman  I  should  be  qui 
contented  with  the  performances." 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  Box  took  good  care  of  you,  Mrs.  Thompsor. 
said  Harry. 

"She  would  have,  no  doubt,  had  k  been  necessary,  I 
fortunately  for  me  I  did  not  require  her  services,  being  a  w 
lucky  person,  who  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  sea-sic 
The  rougher  it  is  the  better  I  like  it,  as  a  rule,  and  the  Capti 
will  tell  you  with  what  admirable  regularity  I  appeared  at  mea 
and,  moreover,  what  a  voracious  appetite  I  displayed." 

She  did  indeed  look  as  if  she  were  thoroughly  enjoying  ht 
self.  The  flush  of  health  was  on  her  cheek,  and  her  ej 
sparkled  with  animation. 

The  Captain  thus  appealed  to  gave  a  smile  of  confirmatic 
Like  all  sailors,  he  was  fond  of  the  fair  sex,  and  a  very  popii. 
man  was  he  amongst  his  passengers,  both  male  and  female. 

A  certain  frankness  of  manner  and  keenness  of  percepti  ^| 
accompanied  by  a  quick  wit  and  a  ready  tongue,  rendered  h  ^ 
a  most  agreeable  companion,  and  his  society  was  always  im  |3l 
appreciated  by  those  on  board.  The  only  complaint  they  ms  .* 
was  that  they  did  not  get  half  enough  of  it.  For  above  eve .  , 
thing  he  was  a  thorough  seaman.  ^ 

Whilst  others  in  a  similarly  responsible  position  might  ki 
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lept  placidly  in  their  beds,  or  rather  berths,  he  wa«  ever  on 
ich  and  on  the  alert.    He  thought  nothing  of  his  own  comfort 
comparison  with  the  safety  of  his  ship. 
As  he  stood  there  smiling  at  Mrs.  Thompson,  his  square, 
rongly-built  figure,  in  its  blue  pilot  coat  and  brass  buttons, 
jarly  defined  against  the  brown  cordage  and  the  azure  sky, 
looked  like  one  well  calculated  by  Nature  to  protect  those 
fnfided  to  his  care.     A  sturdy,  manly  fellow,  with  bright, 
telligent  eyes,  a  fresh  complexion,  and  a  fair,  auburn  beard 
tt  beginning  to  be  a  little  grizzled  by  the  hand  of  Time. 
["  Yes,"  he  said  pleasantly,  "  I  can  voucli  for  the  truth  of 
|s  ladv's  statements.    She  has  shown  a  brilliant  example,  not 
ly  to  her  own  sex,  but  also  to  yours,  and  ought  to  have  been 
lilor,  since  she  possesses  every  qualification  necessary   to 
>rn  the  profession.     And  now  I  must  go  and  tidy  myself  up 
fit  before  breakfast,  for  my  inward  man  tells  me  that  it  cannot 
far  off,  and  after  being  up  all  night  I,  for  one,  am  quite 
ly  for  it." 

"^Vhereupon  he  departed,  leaving  Harry  to  take  care  of  Mrs. 
)mpson,  who  so  far  was  the  only  lady  who  had  made  her 
>earance. 

['  Where  is  your  husband  ?  "  he  inquired,  more  by  way  of 

lething  to  say  than  for  any  very  special  interest  he  took  in  him. 

Ebenezer  ?    Oh  !  poor  Ebenezer  has  suffered  most  dread- 

r,  and  though  the  sea  is  no  longer  at  all  rough,  he  vows  he 

I't  move  from  his  cabin  till  we  get  to  Bergen.     He  has 

a  terrible  night  of  it,  and  feels  so  weak  this  morning  that 

declares   it   will  take  him  several  days  to  recover  from 

[effects  of  the  passage." 

'Then  you  must  let  me  look  after  you  in  his  absence,"  said 
ry  gallantly,  fetching  a  couple  of  camp  stools  and  wrapping 
I  warm,  Scotch  plaid  with  tender  solicitude   round    Mrs. 
>mpson's  knees. 

No,  no!     I  won't  take  it  all,  indeed  I  won't,"  she  pro- 
id.     "  You  must  leave  a  little  corner  for  yourself." 
id  as  she  spoke  she  drew  her  stool  a  trifle  nearer  to  his,  so 
the  same  rug  might  cover  them  both.    Evidently  she  had 
jr  forgotten  or  forgiven  the  episode  of  the  hand.    Anyhow, 
'  not  affect  the  amiability  of  her  conduct,  at  which  Harry 
feed  greatly,  having  feared  that  she  might  not  be  prepared 
^cept  his  subsequent  advances. 

gladly  did  as  he  was  toUl.  though  he  insisted  on  giving 
[the  lion's  share  of  the  ru|^,  and  there  these  two  foolish 
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young  people  sat,  gazing  into  one  another's  eyes,  taking  an  in 
creasing  pleasure  in  each  other's  society  as  they  carried  on  a 
most  animated  conversation  about  a  variety  of  different  topics, 
and  altogether  looking  extremely  happy  and  lover-like. 

In  fact  they  did  not  seem  a  bit  like  strangers,  but  quite  like 
old  friends  of  long  standing. 

They  discovered  that  they  possessed  the  same  tastes,  the 
same  wish  for  amusement,  the  same  vague  but  magnificent 
expectations  of  life,  though  of  the  two  Mrs.  Thompson  possibly 
took  the  soberer  view,  her  brief  experiences  of  matrimony 
having  already  flavoured  her  notions  on  things  in  general  with 
a  certain  amount  of  cynicism,  which  contrasted  strangely  with 
her  bright,  young  face,  and  quick,  vivacious  manner. 

Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well,  on  the  whole,  that  Ebenczcr 
remained  in  his  cabin. 

He  might  have  been  annoyed  to  see  his  pretty  little  wife 
talking  away  to  a  strange  young  man,  whom  she  had  happened 
to  pick  up  on  the  journey,  after  a  fashion  that  siie  had  never 
done  during  their  courtship. 

His  jealous  disposition  would  have  leapt  into  life  at  finding 
that  she  could  smile  at  a  casual  companion  as  she  had  nevei 
smiled  at  him. 

But  he  was  safe  below,  with  his  tow-haired  head  and  plain  ^ 
yellow  face  resting  upon  the  pillow,  wondering  why  the  dickens 
Annie  did  not  come  to  him  to  inquire  what  he  would  take  for 
breakfast.  She  ?nus^  know  that  he  was  ill,  and  that  his  appetite  g 
required  coaxing.  Surely  she  might  have  shown  a  little  more  iq 
consideration  for  him  when  he  was  so  bad,  and  she  herself  was  at 
so  horribly  well.  He  resented  the  fact  of  suffering  whilst  shet|| 
escaped  scot  free.  It  did  not  seem  right  or  fitting,  accordiiii. 
to  Ebenezer's  way  of  thinkmg,  for  him  to  be  feeling  wretchd 
whilst  she  was  enjoying  herself. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


FIRST  GLIMPSES  OF  NORWEGIAN  LIFE. 

As  the  morning  wore  on,  one  by  one  the  various  passenger^< 
appeared,  until  the  deck  was  more  or  less  crowded  with  peopkl 
all  eagerly  straining   their  eyes  to  obtain  a  distant  view  o:'( 
Bergen.     When  T/te  Colorado  neared  her  destination  the  ex? 
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lement  grew  greater,  especially  amongst  those  whose  first 
lit  it  was  to  Norway.  For  five  or  six  hours  they  had  con- 
lued  to  steer  past  barren  grey  islands,  lifeless  save  for  the 
i-birds  that  circled  round  them,  and  the  scenery  was  growing 
jnotonous. 

JAt  length  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  the  red-roofed, 
lint,  irregular  houses  of  the  town,  v/ith  its  difTerent  wharfs, 
i  large  white  custom  offices,  bfecame  visible.  A  few  minutes 
jr  the  action  of  the  screw  grew  slower  and  fainter,  until 
illy  it  ceased  altogether,  and  The  Colorado^  after  having 
^t  given  a  hoarse  signal  from  her  funnel,  brought  up  a 
idred  yards  or  so  from  the  shore. 

'he  scene  was  indeed  picturesque  to  an  English  eye  viewing 
)r  the  first  time. 

'he  snug,  shut-in  harbour,  studded  with  strange,  brown- 
led  craft,  and  ships  and  steamers  of  various  nationality,  the 
>den  houses  that  encircled  it  on  three  sides,  some  high,  some 
some  large,  some  small,  and  all  built  without  any  attempt 
rchitectural  uniformity,  their  different  colours,  white,  red, 
im  and  yellow,  their  warm-toned  tiles  tempered  by  sun  and 
and  rain  to  a  charmingly  harmonious  red,  the  tall  spires 
le  churches,  the  rounded  hills  bathed  in  a  blue  mist,  only 
igree  less  blue  than  the  sky  and  the  water,  the  human 
ftations  dotted  half  way  up  their  slopes,  the  glimpses  of 
trees  and  grass,  all  combined   to  invest  Bergen  with 
:uliar  attraction.       At  all  events,  it  appeared   beautiful 
idifferent   sailors,  who  had   been  thirty-six  long   hours 
lea,    and   who    were   prepared   to    welcome   rapturously 
[ugliest  spot   on  earth  after  the  tossing  of  the  mighty 

• 

sooner  did  The  Colorado  cr.ne  to  a  standstill  than  she 

fnstantly  besieged  by  a  host  of  small,  open  boats,  crowded 

custom  house  officials,  porters,  and  commissioners  from 

[imdry  hotels,  who  went  about  touting  for  their  masters  in 

of  customers. 

jreat  babel  of  voices  now  arose  in  every  direction.     Nor- 

is  speaking  bad   English,  Englishmen  speaking  worse 

regian,  with  the  result  that  they  were  almost  wholly  unin- 

ible  to  one  another,  and  had  to  fall  back  on  grotesque 

tulation.     Greetings  and  recognitions  took  place  amongst 

who  had  met  before.    The  simple  Norseman  looks  upon 

BmII  as  a  veritable  mine  of  wealth,  and  consequently, 

Jmes    him    heartily,    thinking  of    the    '•'•  mange  J>enge" 
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(much  money)  which,  through  his  instrumentality,  he  hopes  to 
accumulate. 

Bags  and  rugs  of  every  size  and  description  are  now  brought 
up  from  the  cabins,  keys  are  grudgingly  produced,  and  the 
gentlemen's  luggage  undergoes  a  strict  search  for  tobacco  and 
cigars.  That  of  the  ladies  mostly  escapes  untouched.  A 
basket  travelling  trunk  is  [;'  wially  sacred,  and  subjected  to  no 
inopectio .. 

At  last  a  clearance  began  to  be  effected.  Boat  after  boa: 
pushed  off  with  its  burden  of  people  and  boxes.  Then  for  the 
first  time,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  Harry  to  inquire  where  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thompson  intended  spending  the  night.  The  native 
**  Dampskib "  (steamboat)  did  not  start  for  the  Sogne  Fjorc 
until  the  following  day,  so  that  they,  like  himself,  were  bounc 
to  stop  in  Bergen. 

He  looked  about  him,  and  spied  Ebenezer,  whose  first  ap- 
pearance it  was,  coming  tottering  up  the  hatchway,  leaniii; 
heavily  on  his  wife's  arm.  He  might  have  been  an  invalid  0: 
many  years'  standing,  judging  from  the  care  he  appeared  t 
deem  it  necessary  to  take  of  himsc'f.  Behind  him  followe; 
Mrs.  Box,  laughing  and  joking  at  his  inability  to  make  the  bc; 
of  things. 

"  Come,  come,"  she  said.     "  You'll  never  make  a  man." 

But  to  this  observation  he  vouchsafed  no  reply.  He  coi: 
sidered  it  extremely  impertinent,  and  muttered  in  his  wife 
ear,  that  Mrs.  Box  wanted  keeping  in  her  place — an  observatii 
which  that  lady,  happening  to  overhear,  treated  with  th 
utmost  derision. 

Harry  at  once  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  made  polit 
inquiries  after  his  health,  in  answer  to  which  Mr.  Thompsc 
launched  out  at  such  length,  and  with  so  many  circumstanti 
details,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  cut  him  short,  or  the 
might  have  remained  on  board  The  Colorado  all  day. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said   tentatively,  "  what  hotel  do  ye 
intend  going  to?     We  might   as  well  go  to  the  same  on: 
especially  as  you  are  feeling  so  unwell.    I  could  perhaps  be 
some  sewice  to  you."     And  he  looked  at  Mrs.  Thompson,: 
see  if  any  encouragement  was  to  be  gained  from  her. 

"  Mrs.  Box  has  just  been  recommending  us  to  go  to  Schatz 
She  says  it  is  small,  but  very  clean  and  comfortable,  and  tht 
feed  you  extremely  well,  which  last  consideration  has  qui 
decided  Ebenezer  to  try  it,"  said  Mrs.  1  hompson,  answcri' 
Harry's  question  instead  of  her  husband.  t( 
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"In  that  case,"  he  rejoined,  "  I  shall  most  certainly  accom- 
my  you,  provided  I  am  not  intruding."  And  he  glanced  hesi- 
itingly  at  Mr.  Thompson. 

**  Oh  dear  no ! "  said  the  little  woman  briskly,  before  her 

jtter  half  had  time  to  make  any  reply.     "The  more  the 

lerrier.     Ebenezer  and  I  are  far  too  sensible  a  couple  to  shut 

irselves  up,  and  sit  all  day  long  in  each  other's  picket,  just 

jcause  we  happen  to  have  been  married  four  weeks  ago." 

"  Don't  talk  bosh,"  he  said  grumpily,  evidently  resenting  his 
fife's  pleasantry. 

"  I  was  going  to  Holtz's,"  faid  Harry,  "  but  I  quite  agree 
iih  Mrs.  TliOmpson  in  thinkiig  that,  as  we  are  bound  for  the 

le  destination,  it's  much  jollier  being  together.  So  that's 
Utled." 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  authority,  very  unusual  with  him,  but 

experienced  a  strange  reluctance  to  say  good-bye  to  Mrs. 

lompson,  even  for  a  short  time.    He  thought  it  would  be  far 

:er  going  about  Bergen  in  her  company  than  all  by  himself, 
for  her  sake  he  was  even  prepared  to  put  up  with  the 
[sband,  though  ^he   felt  an  instinctive  antipathy  to    the 

[Ebenezer  said  nothing,  but  it  was  quite  plain  the  arrange- 
tnt  thus  come  to  did  not  meet  with  his  approval.  His  brows 
itracted  in  a  frown,  and  his  colourless  eyebrows  almost  met 
jr  his  small,  sunken,  glassy  eyes.  If  he  did  not  care  about 
[ing  in  Annie's  pocket  himself,  he  saw  no  reason  why  any- 
ly  else  should  do  so,  especially  such  a  young  whipper-snapper 
this  Mr.  Hopperton.  However,  it  was  no  use  making  a  fuss. 
|the  fellow  chose  to  go  to  Schatz's  he  could  not  very  well 
rent  him. 

custom  house  officer  attacked  him  at  that  moment,  and 
[was  forced  to  go  with  him  and  point  out  his  luggage.  Annie 

Harry  were  left  alone. 

I'm  afraid  Schatz's  won't  be  half  grand  enough  for  you, 

Hopperton,"  she  said  quizzingly. 

And  why  not,  pray  ?  "  he  retorted.     "  Surely  what's  good 

igh  for  you  is  good  enough  for  me." 

'  That  remains  to  be  seen.     I  fancy  you  like  your  comforts 
pell  as  most  men." 

Is  there  any  reason  why  I  should  not,  when  I  can  get 

|No,  of  course  not.     But  as  it  appears  we  are  now  going 
'^main  in  each  other's  company  for  some  little  time,  I  may 
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as  well  be  frank,  and  confess  that  we  cannot  afford  to  travel 
about  en  grand  Seigneur" 

"  Neither  can  I,  if  it  comes  to  that." 

"  I  fancy  you  are  better  able  to  spend  money  right  and  left 
than  we,  who  are  forced  to  study  economy.  You  don't  mind 
my  having  told  you  this,  do  you  ?  " 

"No,  certainly  not.  But  it  makes  no  ditference  to  me, 
Whilst  I  am  with  you,  I  shall  try  and  accommodate  my  ways 
to  yours." 

"  It's  very  good  of  you  to  say  so,  Mr.  Hopperton,  but  whj 
make  such  a  sacrifice,  especially  when  it  is  an  unnecessarj 
one  ?  "  and  she  glanced  at  him  brightly. 

He  reddened.  Her  manner  had  such  a  way  of  contradictin; 
her  words. 

•*  I  don't  call  it  a  sacrifice,  Mrs.  Thompson.  To  be  in  yoii 
society  is  a  pleasure." 

"  That's  extremely  polite,  and  if  I  could  believe  the  statt 
ment  I  should  feel  tremendously  flattered.  Anyhow,  li 
warned  in  time.  Our  ways  are  not  exactly  pleasant  way 
Ebenezer  is  crotchety.  A  bad  dinner  puts  him  out  for  tt 
rest  of  the  day,  and  I — I  am  not  always  good-tempered." 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  had  a  first-rate  temper,"  si 
Harry. 

"No.  Shams,  and  fusses,  and  stories  make  me  simp 
wild."  She  did  not  say  to  whom  she  was  alluding,  but  Har 
could  guess. 

"  So  they  do  everybody,"  he  said,  stoutly. 

•'  They  ought  not  to,  when  it  is  your  duty  to  take  no  not; 
of  them,"  she  responded,  with  a  little  sad  shake  of  the  he: 

Then  she  added  in  a  lighter  tone,  "Take  my  advice,  J 
Hopperton,  and  go  to  Holtz's." 

"  I  mean  to  go  where  you  go,"  he  said  obstinately, 
not  another  word." 

Consequent  upon  this  determination,  he  left  The  Color>^ 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson,  having  quite  made  up  his  nij 
not  to  lose  sight  of  so  pretty  and  charming  a  little  woman 
could  posbibly  help  it.     As  for  the  husband,  the  only  planj 
to  take  no  notice  of  him,  and  ignore  his  existence. 

They  were  landed  at  a  flight  of  slippery  stone  steps,  vfsij 
ran  down  into  the  harbpur,  and  turning  to  the  left,  almost! 
mediately  found  themselves  in  one  of  the  main  streets  of  r| 
town.     Here  stood  a  white  corner  house,  having  "  SchJ 
Hotel "  written  on  it  in  large  black  letters. 
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band,  the  only  plan' 
^is  existence. 
')Dery  stone  steps,  n 

|totheleft,almosl 

fV  main  streets  «{ 
[house,  havmg    ^^^^ 
;ters. 


None  of  the  party  had  ever  been  inside  a  Norwegian  dwelling 
tfore,  and  they  were  a  little  startled  at  the  bareness  of  the 
)den  hall,  in  which  stood  a  group  of  men,  indulging  in  their 
rourite  pastime  of  chewing  tobacco.  Mrs.  Thompson 
thered  up  her  skirts  with  a  shudder  of  disgust,  and  passed 
Preceded  by  their  landlord,  they  now  ascended  a  steep 
Id  somewhat  rickety  staircase  of  ladder-like  conformation, 
lich  was  wholly  destitute  of  carpeting.  The  rooms  assigned 
[them  wore  an  extremely  cold  and  unfurnished  appearance. 
ley  reminded  one  of  an  empty  apartment,  in  which  a  few 
:essary  articles  had  been  temporarily  placed,  but  certainly 
of  a  comfortable  English  bedroom. 

in  each  room  stood  a  funny  little,  dark  wooden  bed,  long 
mgh  for  an  under-sized  man  like  Mr.  Thompson,  but  ab- 
[dly  too  short  for  anyone  of  decent  growth.     Harry,  who 
nearly  six  feet  in  height,  wondered  how  he  should  ever 
)mmodate  his  limbs.     They  were  composed   entirely  of 
wood,  and  had  ledges  some  four  or  five  inches  high  of 
same  material  on  either  side.     They  were  cofifin-like  in  the 
reme.     Over  them  was  placed  a  fenther  quilt,  with  a  gaudy, 
far  Am  cleanly,  chintz  covering.     The  sheets  were  clean 
made  of  coarse  linen,  but  not  an  inch  was  allowed  for 
dng  in.     Both  they  and  the  quilt  stretched  exactly  from  the 
le  of  each  ledge.     The  mattresses  were  primitive,  being 
^posed  of  loos.e  straw  thrust  into  long  sacks,  and,  in  addition 
le  usual  pillow,  there  was  a  hard  bolster,  formed  also  of 
some  half-yard  wide  at  the  top  and  sloping  down  to  a 
inches  at  the  base.     For  the  rest,  a  small  deal  table,  in  the 
re  of  which  stood  a  glass  water-bottle  and  tumbler  on  a 
flanked  by  a  pair  of  brass  candlesticks,  a  tiny  washstand 
lining  a  liliiputian  jug  and  basin,  a  couple  of  huckaback 
Is  about  the  size  of  a  doll's  handicerchief,  hanging  by  tape 
from  a  couple  of  rusty  nails,  and  two  dusty  horsehair 
,  completed  the  inventory  of  each   ropm.      No;    the 
lest  one  had  a   cracked  looking-glass  about  six  inches 
re,  at  an  elevation  on  the  wall  which  rendered  it  practically 
ss,  a  black  stove  that  stood  out  about  a  yard,  with  an  ugly 
ley,  which  ran  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  a  highly  ornamental 
>on  filled  with  some  sort  of  aromatic  herb,  not  unlike 
lier,  and  which  emitted  a  pleasing  but  pungent  odour. 
ir  friends  stood  and  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay.     Mrs. 
ipson  was  the  first  to  speak. 
Thy  !"  she  exclaimed  despondently,  "there's  not  a  ward 
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robe,  or  a  chest  of  drawers,  or  a  place  to  put  one's  clothei 
What  are  we  to  do  ?  Clothes !  clothes  !  why  is  every  woman 
a  slave  to  them  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  her  husband.  "  I  can't  think 
what  on  earth  Mrs.  Box  was  about  in  recommending  us  to 
come  to  such  a  hole.  She  must  have  taken  leave  of  her  senses 
altogether.  I  shall  catch  my  death  of  cold  on  these  bare 
boards."     And  he  gave  an  anticipatory  sneeze. 

"  Well,"  said  Harry  as  cheerfully  as  he  could — he  had  beer 
a  little  nettled  by  Mrs.  Thompson's  assumption  that  he  coulc 
not  do  without  his  home  luxuries,  and  was  determined  to  sho» 
that  she  had  misjudged  him.  "  It's  only  for  one  night,  an 
we  had  better  make  the  best  of  it.  If  the  worst  comes  to  th 
worst  we  needn't  unpack  any  of  our  i.\:r^s,  except  just  thos 
that  are  absolutely  necessary." 

Mr.  Schatz's  feelings  were  evidently  deeply  wounded  by  th! 
outspoken  disparagement  of  his  apartments,  and  he  here  ei 
plained  that  all  Norwegian  bedrooms  prepared  for  travelle: 
were  furnished  in  a  similar  manner.  "  It  is  de  habit  of  c 
countree.     We  no  'ave  carpets,  cupboards  here." 

"  Then,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thompson,  briskly,  "  the  very  fir 
thing  I  shall  do  will  be  to  sally  out  and  buy  a  hammer  ar 
some  good  strong  brass-headed  nails.  In  this  way,  at  any  ra: 
we  can  convert  the  Sandethal  walls  into  a  very  fair  substitu 
for  a  wardrobe." 

Having  at  length  decided  to  favour  Mr.  Schatz  with  the 
custom,  they  had  only  just  time  to  settle  down  and  to  unpai 
the  contents  of  their  handbags  when  a  bell  resounding  alo 
the  passage  announced  that  dinner  was  ready.  The  dining-m 
was  on  the  ground  floor — a  clean,  bare,  boarded  room,  c( 
taining  nothing  but  a  lon^  table  and  a  row  of  chairs.    ) 
Schatz  stood  smiling  at  the  door,  and  also  a  broad,  go( 
natured  looking  girl,  with  flat  features  and  a  rosy  face,  cladj 
the  national  costume.     She  wore  a  dark  serge  skirt  trimn 
with  straight  bands  of  red,  blue  and  yellow  silk  ribbon,  mi 
neath  which  peeped  a  pair  of  scarlet   stockings  and  stf 
leather  shoes.     A  kind  of  white  Garibaldi  body,  made  withj 
white  sleeves,  was  concealed  from  the  waist  upwards  to  wij 
about  eight  inches  of  the  neck  by  a  bright  scarlet  Zouave,[^ 
broidered  round  the  edge  with  gold  and  silver  tinsel  laid  on: ; 
green  ribbon.     It  was  laced  across  the  front.     On  her  heada 
placed  a  jaunty  little  silver  cap  made  of  curious  filigree 
and  her  thick  fair  hair  hung  down  in  one  hang  tail  at  the  ^ 
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id  was  tied  up  by  a  coloured  uow.  Without  having  any 
pretensions  to  beauty,  she  was  extremely  picturesque  in  this 
ttire,  much  more  so  than  if  she  had  aped  modern  fashions  and 
)peared  in  an  ill-fitting  dress  and  an  enormous  improver.  The 
mtrast  between  the  white  linen,  the  scarlet  jacket,  and  the 
rk  skirt  was  altogether  good. 
After  having  admired  this  d.,msel,  our  compatriots  took  their 
ice  at  table. 

"  Faugh  ! "  exclaimed  Harry  disdainfully,  as  he  seated  him- 
|lf  next  Mrs.  Thompson.     "Just  fancy  dinner  at  this  hour 
the  day  !     Why,  it's  only  two  o'clock." 
[She  laughed. 

I"  Oh  !  you  must  get  rid  of  a  few  of  your  insular  habits  and 
Sjudices,  Mr.  Hopperton,  when  you  leave  your  own  ines- 
lably  superior  country  and  honour  a  benighted  one  like  this 
your  presence.     I  see  now  tiiat  I  was  not  wrong,  and  that 
have  been  wedded  to  your  comforts  all  your  life." 
[e  was  excessively  piqued  by  the  observation.     It  was  the 
md  time  it  had  been  made. 

'  I  fancy  I  can  do  without  them  as  well  as  other  people, 
Thompson,  when  the  necessity  arises,"  he  responded  in 
!  grandest  and  stiffest  maaiier. 

fhe  was  not  the  least  impressed  by  it,  which  was  highly 
tifying. 

'Perhaps  so,  but  all  the  same  you  consider  the  necessity 
lid  never  arire,  and  feel  aggrieved  if  it  does." 
[I  don't  know  what  makes  you  say  that." 
[Instinct,  Mr.  Hopperton,  instinct.  Now  I,  for  one,  not 
ig  been  brought  up  with  such  exalted  notions,  am  com- 
ker  enough  to  like  dining  early,  and  at  the  oresent  moment 
aost  tremendously  hungry." 

id  so  was  Harry  in  reality,  though  his  fastidious  palate  did 

ipprove  of  several  of  the  dishes,  nor  of  the  cooking ;  at 

latter  Ebenezer  grumMed  openly,  totally  disregarding 

let  that  he  was  now  in  Norway  and  not  in  Great  Britain. 

)r  Mr.  Schatzs  sensibilities,  who  handed  round  each  dish 

in  air  of  pride  quite  nice  to  witness — he  was  not  supposed 

ive  any.     An   Englishman  on  his  travels  forgets  these 

and  that  human  nature  is  human  nature  all  over  the 


5t  came  a  kind  of  fish  pudding,  prettily  done  in  the  shape 
ial  fish,  with  the  scales  and  fins  marked  out  almost  as  in 
It  was  quite  artistic  to  look  at,  but  its  appearance  was  its 
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best  part.  Inside  was  a  queer  compound  of  batter,  egg  and 
cinnamon,  the  spice  quite  overpowering  every  other  flavour.)?;; 
It  was  tasted  and  left,  much  to  Mr.  Schatz's  disappointment. 
Slices  of  salmon  followed,  and  were  decidedly  better,  though. 
they  too  were  spoilt  by  the  seasoning.  Next  came  tinned 
"  Rypers  "  or  ptarmigan,  which  really  were  most  excellent,  and 
junks  of  some  kind  of  meat  fried  to  a  cinder  in  bad  butter  and 
onions,  the  grease  swimming,  clear  and  yellow,  over  a  founda 
tion  of  muddy  gravy.  Harry  tried  this  dish  out  of  curiosity 
but  he  could  not  make  his  teeth  meet  through  the  meat,  i 
was  dreadfully  hard  and  tough,  and  to  his  notions  possessed 
most  peculiar  taste,  as  if  it  were  tainted.  The  sweets,  howeve- 
made  up  for  all  shortcomings.  There  was  a  beautiful  pin 
raspberry  sponge  which  met  with  Mrs.  Thompson's  speci; 
approval,  and  delicious  custard,  followed  by  pancakes  as  Nc 
wegian  cooks  only  know  how  to  make  them. 

In  short,  by  the  time^our  compatriots  rose  from  the  tabl 
they  were  forced  to  admit  that,  although  they  missed  the 
roast  beef  and  mutton,  the  wants  of  nature  were  more  thj 
satisfied.     Even  Mr.  Thompson  revived  a  little  after  dinne 
and  became  a  few  degrees  more  amiable  when  he  had  been  fe 
like  the  wild  beasts  at  the  Zoological  Garden.     It  is  strange  h: 
much  man  has  in  common  with  them.     The  afternoon  wi 
pleasantly  enough  in  wandering  about  the  streets  of  Berge 
and  in  visiting  the  museum,  fish-market,  and  Messrs.  Brar 
and  Hammer's  shops.     At  the  former,  Harry  insisted  on  j 
chasing  for  Mrs.  Thompson  a  beautiful  fur  boa,  which  : 
reluctantly  accepted,  and  he  quite  won  Ebenezer's  good  ? 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day  by  presenting  him  with  a  pair 
splendidly  warm  shoes,  made  of  reindeer  skin  and  lined  if 
fur,  which  he  said  he  hoped  would  succeed  in  keeping  out 
cold  of  the  bare  boards. 

They  ascertained  that  the  Sogne  Fjord  steamboat  startei 
ten  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  and  after  having  secured 
places,  they  returned  to  the  hotel.     Here  a  :  ubstantial  sup] 
awaited  them,  during  which  meal  Mr.  Thompson's  ire 
roused  almost  to  an  exploding  point  by  hearing  a  Norwi 
lady  opposite,  tell  her  neighbour  in  broken  English  that 
only  decent  eatable  or  drinkable  thing  in  England  was  the 
and  as  for  their  cooking  it  was  simply  horrid.     He  wantd 
correct  her  views,  but  his  wife,  with  some  difficulty,  succe 
in  restraining  him,  and  ultimately  he  became  pacified  !>  ^ 
conviction  that  the  person  in  question — he  refused  tc  cai 
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jy__could  only  have  visited  very  fourth  and  fifth  rate  hotels, 
ich  as  he,  Mr.  Thompson,  would  never  condescend  to 
itronize.  There  was  something  soothing  in  this  thDUght, 
lich  cooled  his  wrath.  Otherwise  the  idea  of  a  Norwegian 
•ing  to  run  down  anything  English  was  really  too  preposterous. 
\ftcr  supper  and  a  smoke,  our  friends  retired  to  their  rooms. 
It,  in  spite  of  their  fatigue,  none  of  them  succeeded  in  getting 
ich  rest.  The  windows  had  no  blinds  of  any  sort,  only  stiffly 
irched  white  curtains,  which  did  not  shut  out  the  light  in  the 
it.  And  it  was  light  all  night  long.  At  half-past  nine  the 
was  still  shining,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bergen  marched  up 
down  the  streets  as  if  they  had  no  thought  of  slumber, 
licles  of  every  description  kept  rumbling  by,  making  a  most 
lendous  clatter  on  the  ill-paved  stones. 
Jl  this,  added  to  the  strangeness  and  discomfort  of  the  beds, 
the  persistent  way  the  clothes  rolled  off  at  every  turn,  pre- 
jted  our  countrymen  from  getting  any  rest.  When  they 
they  felt  quite  jaded  and  unrefreshed,  and  they  agreed 
limously  next  morning  at  breakfast,  that  however  inferior 
;land  might  be  in  culinary  matters,  her  beds,  at  any  rate, 
infinitely  superior  to  Scandinavian  ones.  So  firmly  was 
rry  of  this  belief,  that  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Thompson's  bantering, 
felegraphed  straight  off  to  Messrs.  Maple  to  send  him  out  a 
iized  bed  with  best  French  spring  mattress,  blankets  and 
Its  complete. 

iYou  terrible  young  man  I "  said  the  little  woman,  shaking 
[head  at  him.     "Can't  you  rough  it  even  this  tiny  bit? 
you  are  worse  than  Ebenezer." 

ou  forget  that  there  is  exactly  a  foot  difference  in  height 

feen  us,"  retorted  Harry,  which  argument  was  so  unanswer- 

that  she  relapsed  into  silence.     For  in  her  heart  was 

kging  up  an  intense  feeling  of  discontentment  with  her 

land  master.     Why  was  he  so  little,  so  ugly,  and  so  horribly 

ipered  ?  Harry  Hopperton  might  have  his  foibles.     He 

►een  reared  in  luxury,  and  was  somewhat  too  wedded  to 

reature  comforts  to  please  her  altogether.     She  could  see 

Lults  fast  enough,  though  she  recognized  that  they  were 

ly  the  result  of  his  education.     But,  whatever  they  might 

kept  his  temper  in  public,  and  always  behaved  like  a 

tman,  which  was  more  than  could  be  said  of  Ebenezer. 

»en  a  weman  begins  to  make  comparisons,  it  frequently 

^s  a  fatal  thing  for  all  parties  'concerned.     It  is  so  ex- 

!ly  difficult  to  tell  where  they  will  end. 
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Icring  down  the  bare  surface  of  the  rocks  and  precipices,  now 
^ing  some  magnificent  leap,  which,  in  the  sunlight,  caused 
lem  to  shine  with  the  beautiful  prismatic  colours  of  a  rainbow 
-anon  losing  themselves  behind  an  avalanche  of  gigantic 
ulders,  torn  by  main  force  from  their  natural  resting-place 
winter  frosts  and  snows — then  again  peeping  out  amongst 
e  sparse  birrh  trees,  in  a'i  their  chaste  whiteness,  and  finally, 
lling  wif.i  a  dull  roar  into  the  green,  transparent  waters  of 
e  Fjord  beneath. 

In  spite  of  the  almost  universal  sterility  and  desolation  of 
lese  huge,  towering  mountains,  it  was  astonishing  to  see  how 
iss  nd  wild-flowers  sprang  up  between  cleft  and  crevice, 
[d  how  the  graceful,  white-barked  birch  found  a  footing  high 
the  steep  slopes,  oftea  in  places  where  the  smallest  stratum 
(soil  rested  on  the  s  ony  foundation.  They  looked  as  if  a 
of  wind  must  surely  blow  them  away,  and  yet  they  lived 
;re,  green  and  flourishing,  defying  summer  he?  ;^'d  winter 
rms. 

Everywhere  a  great  stillness  prevailed,  broken  only  yy  the 
of  the  water-falls,  the  hoarse  cries  of  the  In-  t-v  inged  sea- 
is,  as  they  circled  after  the  boat,  the  occasiona.   -ir  kling  of 
kheepbell,  or  bleating  of  some  poor  little  kM,  driven  down 
the  "Saeter"and  trying  to  gain  a  prec«    rts  livelihood 
long  the  fallen    boulders,  which    offered    so    insecure    a 
{ting-, 
'here  was  a  peace,  a  freshness,  a  simplicity  and  solemnity 
^ut  the  landscape  that  sank  deep  into  the  soul,  and  seemed 
appeal  to  the  best  part  of  a  man's  nature.     The  warm  sun 
crisp  air  rendered  the  charm  still  greater,  and  produced  a 
hrant  eff"ect  upon  the  spirits. 

lefore  long,  the  steamer  slackened  speed,  and  touched  at  a 
hamlet.     It  consisted  of  about  half-a-dozen  wooden  cot- 
painted  some  red,  some  white,  some  yellow,  nestling  in 
rrow  valley  that  was  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
with  high  mountains  on  either  side,  and  a  dim  blue 
je  of  snow-crowned  peaks  immediately  in  its  rear.     In  this 
^y  could  be  seen  a  few  small  plots  of  cultivated  ground, 
field  being  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent, 
[surrounded  by  white  palings,  made  of  birchwood,  used  a 
ith  or  so  later  on  for  hanging  up  the  hay.     Cocks  and  hens 
ted  contentedly  about  the  doors  ;  rough-coated  dogs  basked 
|e  sunshine ;  a  yellow  cat  stole,  with  noiseless  tread,  in 
lit  of  a  melodious  thrush,  and  an  indefatigable  corncrake 
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kept  up  a  perpetual  croaking,  his  harsh  note  seeming  to  bar 
monize  with  the  grandeur  of  his  surroundings. 

Near   the   landing  stage  stood    several   native   carts  anc 
"  stolkjaerres,"  drawn  by  dun-coloured  ponies  with  a  dark  stripe 
down   their   back,   and   flowing  tails  that  literally  swept  tht 
ground.     Mild-eyed,  hardy,  rough  little  things  that  stood  be 
tween  thirteen  and  fourteen  hands  in  height.     The  ham*  v 
was  simple  to  a  degree.     It  consisted  of  a  sort  of  woodi: 
cross-bar  that  resembled  a  milk-maid's  yoke,  which  was  fastcm 
to  the  horned  wooden  collar  l)y  two  bands  of  leather,  and  w;: 
prevented  from  rubbing  the  ponies'  withers  by  two  flat,  roun^ 
pieces  of  wood  on  either  side.     From  this  cross-bar  dependt 
a  couple  of  linked  iron  chains.     The  last  of  these  links  %■. 
inserted  into  an  iron  hole  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  shaft 
and  secured  there  by  a  wooden  pin  tied  round  by  a  bit  r 
string.     A  crupper,  a  straight  iron  mouthpiece,  and  two  oi 
ropes  for  reins  completed  the  arrangement.     Traces,  blinker 
brow  and  belly  bands  there  were  none. 

A  group  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  collected  on  t!^ 
wooden  pier  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the  steamer — their  or 
excitement  of  the  week.     Kindly,  honest,  pleasant  faces  the 
had  for  the  most  part,  but  dull.     There  v/as  a  decided  war 
of  animation  amongst  them,  and  a  look  such  as  one  sees : 
dumb  cattle — a  mute,  patien*-,  willing,  submissive  but  uni: 
telligent  look,  probably  the  result  of  the  primitive  and  bar- 
working  lives  that  they  led,  shut  out  from  the  outer  world,  ar 
spending  thjir  days  in  the  same  never-ending  round  of  mon 
tonous  toil.      The  consumption  of  tobacco  was  enormoi   ^» 
Every  man  either  had  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  or  else  chewed  ir 
fragrant  weed,  expectorating  freely. 

To  the  stranger,  there  was  something  wonderfully  primitii 
and  patriarchal  about  it  all.     It  seemed  to  take  him  ba( 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  from   civilization,  with 
trains,   omnibuses,  crowded  cities,   epicurean  banquets,  a: 
midnight  hours.  Here  you  had  man  and  nature ;  and  the  ni: 
and  his  human  habitations  seemed  so  small,  nature  so  grar 
and  majestic,  in  short,  such  an  immeasurably  superior  a: 
more  enduring  force,  that  it  was  almost  awe-inspiring.     W; 
moraines  and  the  evidences  of  glacial  action  all  around,  r 
spirit  felt  hushed  and  solemn,  compelled  to  attune  itself 
the   mighty  workings   of  a   remote   and  well-nigh  unkno 
period. 

But  the  arrival  of  the  steamboat  broke  the  spell,  and  like :  *^ 
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Princess  at  the  coming  of  her  lover,  woke  the  sleeping 
^cy  into  life.     Her  discordant  hooting  was  the  signal  for  an 
(wonted  display  of  activity.     Once  more  the  creaky  donkey- 
ine  commenced  its  labours,  landing  sack  after  sack  of  flour, 
els  and    cases,    whilst    the    fresh-complexioned    people 
nged  round  the  vessel's  sides,  either  welcoming  friends 
stepped  out  on  to  the  pier,  or  else  bidding  last  farewells 
those  who  were  about  to   depart.     The  latter  were  not 
ibled  with  much  luggage.     Their  worldly  possessions  were 
erally  done  up  in  large  cotton  handkerchiefs,  securely  girt 
nd  with  string,  or  else  thrust  loosely  into  a  sack  made  of  a 
of  old  matting  or  carpet.     Here  and  there  a  v/oman 
eared  in  the  national  dress,  but  they  mostly  wore  dark  skirts, 
t  bodies,  and  dingy  handkerchiefs  tied  over  their  heads. 
t  length,  the  goods  were  all  landed,  and  the  steamer  re- 
menced  her  journey,  seeming,  as  she  left  a  long  line  of 
k  smoke  in  a  legacy  to  the  valley,  like  some  sacrilegious 
g,  quite  out  of  keeping  with  her  surroundings.     And  yet, 
t  a  God-send  she  was  to  these  far-off,  isolated  villages  ! 
he  scenery  continued  much  the  same  as  already  described, 
ntain  succeeded  mounii*in  with  almost  oppressive  mono- 
,  and  the  green  Fjord  wound  round  the  base  of  first  one 
ipice  then  another.     Sometimes  they  stopped  at  a  single 
Uing-place,  where  in  most  cases  a  rowing  boat  would  put 
rom  the  shore,  but  more  often  the  halting-stage  was  at  a 
1  cluster  of  red-roofed  houses,  that  reminded  one  strangely 
Noah's  ark.     But  everywhere  the  same  stillness  prevailed, 
same   air  of  pastoral   peace  and   seclusion,  which  was 
sified  by  the  grandeur  and  ruggedness  of  the  landscape. 
t  the  sun  to  a  great  extent  lent  it  its  peculiar  glory  was 
ent,  for  when  a  passing  cloud  obscured  Phoebus's  bri^jht 
for  a  few  minutes,  it  was  curious  to  see  how  instantly  it 
ed  hill  and  water  of  their  gay  tints,  and  left  them  cold, 
bre  and  colourless.     Then  they  coiiVeycd  a  sense  of  gloom 
h  fastened  itself  upon  the  spirit,  and  the  great  grey  mouri- 
frowning  overhead  acted  like  a  leaden  weight  on  the 

lut  the  sun  glided  out  again,  reminding  one  of  a  merry 
*  playing  at  hide  and  seek,  and  lo  !  once  more  the  sha'dows 
:ed  over  the  shoulders  of  the  hills,  by  force  of  contras; 
lly  illumining  bright  patches  of  yellow,  and  bringing  every 
crack  and  hollow  into  prominence.  The  water  resum.  d 
wonderful  green  hue,  and  reflected  with  mirror-like  fideliiv 
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the  zig-zag  falls,  the  verdant  banks,  the  silvery  birch- trees,  and 
the  beetling  crags  overhead. 

To  Harry,  who  had  never  travelled  further  than  Brighton 
and  Ramsgate  in  his  life,  it  was  all  so  novel  and  so  surpass- 
ingly beautiful,  that  he  seemed  suddenly  transported  into  a 
new  and  different  world — a  world  that  exceeded  every  expec- 
tation formed.  He  could  not  refrain  from  ecstasies  of 
admiration,  in  which  Mrs.  Thompson  heartily  joined.  She 
too  was  young,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  fresh  scenes  and 
absorbing  impressions  of  an  elevating  nature,  for  she  had  a 
serious  side  to  her  character,  which,  although  as  yet  not  fully 
developed,  frequently  asserted  itself  over  her  more  frivolous 
one. 

She  and  Harry  were  extremely  happy,  for  Mr.  Thompson 
had  struck  up  a  friendship  with  an  English  gentleman  and  his 
wife,  the  former  of  whom  proved  to  have  a  taste  for  butterflies. 
Such  a  bond  of  sympathy  sufficed  for  the  nonce  to  make 
Ebenezer  forget  his  jealousy. 

The  lady,  though  no  longer  young,  was  still  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  dark  and  tall  and  statuesque,  with  finely  shaped  limbs 
and  Juno-like  eyes,  large,  deep  and  voluptuous.  Mrs.  Thomp 
son  was  greatly  taken  by  her  appearance,  and  also  by  the 
extraordinarily  stolid  manner  in  which,  whilst  they  were  passing 
through  the  most  glorious  scenery,  she  kept  her  attention 
obstinately  concentrated  on  a  yellow-backed  novel.  The 
husband — who,  for  a  husband,  was  most  attentive  and  devoted 
— had  evidently  an  appreciative  eye  for  the  beauties  of  Nature, 
Once  or  twice  he  called  upon  his  spouse  to  admire  them,  but 
without  success.  She  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  his  ejaculations 
of  delight.  Apparently  they  produced  an  irritating  effect  on 
the  fair  reader. 

At  last,  as  the  steamer  went  close  under  the  lee  of  an 
enormous  precipice,  which  rose  almost  perpendicularly  some 
four  thousand  feet  high  from  the  water's  edge,  and  which  was 
sublime  in  its  awful  solemnity,  seeming  to  threaten  that  ii 
would  topple  over  at  any  moment,  and  crush  into  a  thousanc 
atoms  the  tiny  lives  beneath  it,  he  could  contain  himself  nc 
longer. 

"  Look,  my  darling,  do  look,"  he  cried  ecstatically.  "  Yoi 
really  must.     It's  quite  worth  your  while." 

She  just  lifted  her  beautiful,  sleepy  eyes  from  the  page  ot 
which  they  rested,  and  not  a  muscle  moved  in  her  lovely 
inanimate  face.     Only  when  he  touched  her,  she  drew  back. 
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«*  What  am  I  to  look  at  ?  "  she  asked  indifferently. 

"At  this  splendid  precipice,"  he  said  with  enthusiasm. 
Just  see,  my  love,  what  a  height  it  is." 

She  glanced  at  it  in  the  most  casual  manner.  Then  she 
lid  contemptuously,  "  I  really  don't  see  what  there  is  to  make 
ich  a  fuss  about.     Lots  of  things  are  high." 

He  sighed,  and,  unable  to  control  his  mortification,  turned 
ray.     He  had  married  beauty,  but  not  sym{>athy  or  under- 
Unding ;  and  she — annoyed  by  the  interruption,  returned 
rith  redoubled  zest  to  Miss  Braddon. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  should  do,  if  I  were  married  to  a 
[oman  like  that?"  whispered  bright  little  Mrs.  Thompson  in 
[arry's  ear. 

"  No,  what  ?  "  he  responded  with  an  amused  smile. 

**  First  and  foremost,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  strangle  her, 
It  as  that  is  not  allowable,  I  would  shake  the  very  life  out  of 
;r,  just  so  as  to  try  and  add  a  little  extra  animation.  It's 
readful  to  be  so  insensible  to  beautiful  things,  and  when  you 
re  beautiful  yourself,  as  she  is,  it  makes  it  a  thousand  times 
tOTse." 

Harry  laughed.      Her  vehemence  afforded  him  intense 

msement. 

"  I  don't  quite  agree  with  you  there,  Mrs.  Thompson.     It 

^ways  seems  to  mc  that  brains  and  beauty  together  are  a  very 

ifair  combination.     TIic  plain-headed  women  would  have  no 

mce  at  all  at  that  rate." 

"  Well,"  she  replied,  "  for  my  part  I  would  sooner  marry  the 
jliest  woman  in  creation  than  be  linked  for  life  to  a  mere  mass 

flesh  and  blood  like  our  friend  opposite.  She  would  bore 
le  to  death." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Harry  significantly,  "  everybody  is  not  as  for- 
mate as  Mr.  Thompson." 

The  colour  flew  to  her  cheeks. 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,"  she  said  pettishly,  though  she  was 

no  means  so  ill-pleased  as  she  tried  to  appear. 

"  I'm  not  talking  nonsense.    I'm  only  saying  what  I  think." 

"  Then  it  is  a  great  pity  your  brains  are  not  occupied  by 
»me  more  profitable  thought ;  and  since  you  have  quoted  Mr. 
"lompson,  take  example  by  him."  And  her  voice  assumed  a 
me  of  bitterness. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  will  tell  me  in  what  way."    He  dkl  not 
lean  to  be  sarcastic,  but  she  evidently  put  an  ironical  con- 
ftruction  upon  the  speech. 
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Ah  !  you  think  it  difficult.     Nevertheless  you  can  derive  a 
splutary  lesson  from  my  husband's  conduct.    He  has  not  been| 
married  very  long,  but  he  has  been  married  long  enough  to 
prove  to  you  that  he  does  not  consider  himself  specially  fortu 
nale  in  the  possession  of  his  wife." 

"  And  do  you  consider  yourself  so,  Mrs.  Thompson  ?  " 

Some  indefinable  impulse  prompted  him  to  ask  the  question, 
although  it  was  one  which  he  felt  she  might  with  good  cause 
resent.  But  she  was  too  young  to  have  learnt  the  art  of  decep 
tion  in  all  its  bearings. 

"  No,"  she  said  simply,  "  but  that  is  a  different  thing  alto 
gether.  I  never  expected  to  be  happy  when  I  married, 
Ebenezer  did,  and  consequently  I  am  sorry  for  him.  He  has 
soon  got  disillusioned." 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Harry's  tongue  to  say,  "  Then  what  the 
deuce  did  you  marry  him  for  ?"  But  he  thought  better  of  it 
and  refrained  from  making  any  further  inquiries  of  a  painful 
and  indiscreet  nature.  And  yet  he  was  dying  to  know.  The 
more  he  saw  oi  Mrs.  Thompson,  the  more  was  he  puzzled  what 
could  have  made  her  take  Ebenezer.  That  she  did  not  like 
him  and  never  had,  he  was  quite  convinced.  The  knowledge 
gave  hi»n  pleasure.  This  was  not  right,  quite  the  reverse,  in 
fact.  A  pang  of  self-condemnation  wounded  his  sensitive 
conscience.     Mrs.  Thompson  was  a  married  woman. 

It  was  a  dreadful  pity,  but  nothing  could  alter  the  unfortu 
nate  fact.  He  had  made  her  acquaintance  exactly  four  weet 
and  two  days  too  late.     What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Was  he  to  follow  Mr.  Smutch's  advice,  and  run  away  witt 
his  neighbour's  wife  ?  No,  certainly  not.  Honour  and  principle 
Flirunk  back  in  horror  from  the  mere  contemplation  of  so  uiv 
righteoLs  an  action.  He  had  been  well  brought  up,  and  kne» 
his  Bitle  by  heart.  His  morality  was  irreproachable.  He 
would  not  offend  against  Mr.  Thompson  in  any  way.  Fa' 
from  it.  Therefore  he  would  concent  himself  with  falling  it 
love  with  his  wife,  and  letting  "  green  and  yellow  melanchol; 
feed  upon  his  damask  cheek."  But — horrible,  yet  not  altogethe 
unpleasing  thought !  What,  oh !  What  if  it  were  to  mak: 
ravages  on  her  smooth  epidermis  as  well  ?  He  began  to  thini 
that  his  passion — for,  of  course,  he  thought  it  was  a  passion- 
was  not  altogether  unreturned,  and  he  was  magnanimoui 
enough  not  to  wish  to  blight  the  poor,  dear,  little  woman's  life 
That  would  be  a  horrid  shame. 
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kRRY's  meditations  were  interrupted  by  the  bell  for  dinner, 

in  a  few   minutes  all    the    first-class   passengers   were 

[embled  round  the  table  in  the  saloon.     They  were  rather  a 

)tley  crew,  and  consisted  of  three  Englishmen  with  short, 

hair,  bare  throats,  and  flannel  shirts,  half-a-dozen  Nor- 

dans  accompanied  by  their  wide-backed,  broad-hipped,  and 

[h  cheek-boned  wives,  a  party  of  five  young  English  girls 

iring  about  entirely  alone,  and  disdaining  all  chaperonagc, 

a  cadaverous-looking  American  with  his  better-half,  both 

^hom  for  the  last  six  years  had  travelled  unceasingly,  and 

pted  every  known  portion  of  the  habitable  world.     These 

^er  were  chatty,  intelligent  people,  who  made  quaint  remarks 

[everything  they  saw  in  loud  nasal  accents. 

'he  five  girls  had  already  attracted  a  considerable  amount 

[attention  amongst  their  fellow-travellers.     Without  being 

(tractingly  pretty,  they  were  all  of  them  nice-looking,  and  in 

about  from  eighteen  to  four  or  five  and  twenty.     Yet  a 

must  have  been  an  exceptionally  bold  and  determined 

few  to  fall  in  love  with  any  one  of  the  quintet.     This  may 

ind  strange,  but  the  reason  was  obvious  enough.     The  fact 

ft,  they  were  all  so  curiously  alike,  that  the  individual  young 

lan  completely  lost  her  identity.     She  was  merely  one  of 

ly.     The  whole  five  were  dressed  in  light  sand-coloured 

folk  jackets  with  skirts  to  match.     Each  wore  a  stalking 

of  the  same  shade.    Nome  were  taller  nor  shorter  than  the 

Thay  v.ere  all  exactly  of  a  size,  and  as  they  sat  in  a 

opposite  to  the  Thompson  party,  they  reminded  one  of 

little  sparrows  pecking  away  at  their  food,  and  pluming 

Jmselves  in  the  sunshine. 

Jut  as  to  admiring  one  sparrow  more  than  another,  or  dis- 
juishing  it  by  any  particular  preference,  why,  the  thing  was 
jply  impossible,  and  forcibly  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the 
je,  that  there  is  safety  in  numbers.  Moreover,  it  had 
idy  been  whispered  on  board,  that  before  leaving  home 
had  made  a  most  solemn  promise  to  hold  no  intercourse 
iteverwith  any  man  who  was  not  married. 
?he  three  young  Englishmen  had  already  endeavoured  to 
:e  their  acquaintance,  and  been  so  snubbily  treated  that 
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they  declared  they  were  the  rudest  girls  they  had  ever  seen  i 
their  lives. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  five  little  maids  from  school? 
whispered  Mrs.  Thompson  mischievously  in  Harry's  ear^ 
"  They're  awfully  proper  and  well-behaved,  aren't  they  ?  " 

"  Uncommonly  so,"  he  responded.  "  They  look  as  if  buttt 
would  not  melt  in  their  mouths." 

"  They  appear  to  be  terribly  dull,"  went  on  Mrs.  Thompsi 
in  the  same  key.  "  I  wish  to  goodness  some  enterprising  nii 
would  cheer  the  poor  things  up  a  bit.  Women  never  seem: 
enjoy  themselves  somehow,  when  they  are  alone,  howev; 
much  they  may  try  and  make  believe  that  they  do." 

"  Is  that  your  experience,  Mrs.  Thompson  ?  " 

"  Yes,  most  certainly.  I  think  the  world  would  be  a  fiigl 
fully  stagnant  place  if  it  weren't  for  the  men.  But  core 
which  of  those  five  trusting  lambs  have  you  lost  your  heart  to 

"  To  none.     I  have  lost  it  already."     And  he  looked  sen:  4l 
mentally  at  his  companion. 

"  Indeed !     You  don't  say  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  know  to  whom." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Hopperton,  that  valuable  organ  y 
call  your  heart  can't  be  worth  much,  if  it  passes  out  of  yo 
keeping  on  such  very  slight  provocation.  You  should  lo 
after  it  better,  or  some  of  these  days  it  will  be  getting  you  k 
trouble." 

He  did  not  altogether  like  her  tone,  and  was  going  to  in: 
some  spirited  reply,  when  his  attention  was  diverted  by  hav: 
a  plate  of  soup  popped  down  before  him,  which,  owing  to: 
rough  handling  of  the  steward,  threatened  to  swash  over  on 
his  trousers.  And  they  were  a  favourite  pair,  for  which 
had  conceived  a  liking. 

The  fluid  he  now  essayed  to  take  was  a  curious  mixture 
water,  grease,  raw  lumps  of  onion  and  uncooked  macar 
Mr.  Thompson,  who  was  very  particular  as  to  his  food,  a 
moreover,  had  the  misfortune  to  possess  a  liver  wli 
occasioned  h'm  much  trouble  and  anxiety,  simply  tabled  it,: 
then  laid  down  his  spoon  with  a  grimace. 

"  How  can  you  eut  that  stuff?  "  he  growled  to  Harry.  " 
would  not  give  such  muck  to  our  pigs  at  home;  but  th 
foreigners  seem  to  have  no  palates  and  no  digestions." 

"  It's  not  very  good  soup,  certainly,"  said  Harry  in  re  *^ 
"  However,  I'm  too  hungry  to  be  dainty,  and  the  air  on  d 
has  made  me  simply  ravenous." 
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they  had  ever  seenii 


Jmon  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course.     When  people  go 

Jorway,  they  may  as  well  make  up  their  minds  to  more  or 

i  living  on  that  article  of  food.     Mr.  Thompson  managed  to 

[a  little,  although  he  disapproved  of  the  manner  in  which  it 

cooked.     But  the  next  course  he  foolishly  passed  over 

aether,  thinking  that  some  more  tempting  dish  was  certain 

Ccceed  it.     He  forgot  that  he  had  come  to  a  land  where 

}i€s  are  almost  unknown,  and  to  his  consternation  discovered 

fen  too  late  that  the  beef  steak  fried  in  onion  and  bad  butter, 

burnt  to  a  cinder,  at  which  he  had  turned  up  his  nose,  was 

ionly//^c^  de  resistance^  and  those  who  did  not  like  it  must 

nthout. 

Whilst  he  was  still  cherishing  a  lingering  hope  that  some 
tr  and  more  delectable  viand  might  be  forthcoming,  a  kind 
)rnamental  cake,  smelling  strongly  of  rum,  was  handed 
id,  and  so  ended  the  meal. 

[r.  Thompson  uttered  an  oath  that  was  meant  to  be  sup- 
sed,  but  which  the  distress  of  his  feelings  rendered  audible 
le  general  company.  He  vowed  that  he  was  starving,  and 
from  the  table  in  an  execrable  humour,  which  he  vented 
his  wife,  and  which  lasted  the  whole  of  the  afternoon, 
^ry  felt  a  burning  desire  to  punch  his  head,  and  so  put  an 
to  his  absurd  grumbling. 

fnfortunately,  supper,  which  was  served  at  half-past  seven 
)ck,  did  not  tend  to  increase  Ebenezer's  equanimity.  One 
at  the  board  was  enough.  Four  different  sorts  of  cheese 
the  most  conspicuous  objects  that  caught  the  eye.  They 
ranged  in  a  straight  line  down  the  centre  of  the  table,  and 
jnted  a  very  imposing  appearance.  Only  one  needed  to 
md  of  this  special  dainty. 

5t  came  the  cheese  of  the  country,  "  Gammelost,"  which, 
[of  consideration  for  the  delicate  olfacto\-y  organs  of  the 
[gners  present,  was  placed  under  a  rjlass  cover — an  act  of 
tesy  for  which  they  felt  truly  grateful.  Secondly, 
rseost,"  a  compound  of  goat's  milk,  brown  to  the  eye  and 
^t  to  the  taste,  but  far  from  palatable.  Thirdly,  a  hunch 
lie  Gruyfere,  and  fourthly,  a  round  Dutch  cheese,  as  hard 
j  bullet. 
)und  them  was  placed  a  variety  of  funny  little  plates, 
lining  slices  of  raw,  dried  salmon,  tinned  tongue  cut  like 
ifer,  sardines,  and  peculiarly  smoky-flavoured  sausage, 
|h  met  with  much  favour  among  the  natives.  The  pros- 
of  a  substantial  meal  were  not  promising.     A  fine,  large 
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dish  of  boiled  eggs,  however,  revived  the  drooping  spirits ( 
our  compatriots.  Boiled  eggs  were  boiled  eggs  all  over  ih 
world.  So  they  imagined.  But  ala:> '  a  horrible  taste  of  stra 
rendered  them  quite  uneatable.  TAty  were  not  fresh. 
Thompson  thought  he  would  have  swooned.  To  make  mattei 
worse,  the  bread  was  indifferent  in  the  extreme,  though  to 
sure  you  had  your  choice  of  three  sorts,  very  brown  and  vtr 
sour,  rather  brown  and  rather  sour,  scarcely  brown  a. 
scarcely  sour,  yet  differing  widely  from  a  real  good  crusty  lo^ 

Needless  to  say,  the  English  people  all  took  the  latt: 
though  they  quarrelled  desperately  with  the  butter,  which  *; 
soft,  salt,  greasy,  and  slightly  rancid.  But  then,  what  do  the 
come  abroad  for  if  they  get  put  out  at  finding  the  fare  a: 
customs  of  every  other  country  not  exactly  similiar  to  th: 
own  ?  They  had  much  better  stay  at  home,  where  they  c 
get  all  the  luxuries  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  and  of  wh; 
they  are  the  bounden  slaves.  It  is  cne  thing  to  possess 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  which  brings  prominently  before  yc 
notice  the  sundry  little  inconveniences  incidental  to  fore;. 
travel,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  lose  one's  temper  ov 
them,  and  make  yourself  and  the  people  who  have  the  mist 
tune  to  be  with  you  hiiserable.  Be  prepared  to  eat — or  k 
— bad  butter,  sour  bread,  tough  meat ;  or  else  spend  all  yc 
days  in  your  own  particular  little  portion  of  the  globe,  ct 
vinced  that  it  is  superior  in  every  way  to  those  countries  whi 
you  have  never  visited,  and  therefore  know  nothing  about. 

Mr.  Thompson  had  seldom  gone  abroad,  and  was 
thoroughly  bad  traveller.  The  least  thing  upset  his  liver, 
digestion,  and  his  temper.  The  latter  was  the  most  sensit; 
of  the  three,  and  the  most  subject  to  fluctuation.  He  n 
vented  his  displeasure  in  audible  tones,  and  with  a  fine  c: 
tempt  for  the  feelings  of  the  Norwegian  gentlemen  and  lac 
present,  several  of  whom,  although  they  did  not  speak  it  vt 
fluently,  understood  English,  and  exchanged  smiles  of  silt 
amusement. 

Harry  did  not  relish  his  evening  meal  much  more  tf 
Ebenezer,  but  he  was  gentleman  enough  to  hold  his  tong^^j 
or  at  any  rate,  to  express  his  disapprobation  sotto-uoce. 

And  after  all,  what  did  it  matter  ? 

Were  they  any  the  worse  because  they  had  eaten  and  drij 
less  than  usual,  felt  rather  lighter  about  the  region  ofl 
stomach,  ai.d  consequently  clearer  in  that  of  the  head  ? 
was  t  jeir  health  seriously  affected,  because  for  once  in  tlei 
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irious  lives  they  had  had  to  do  without  a  late  dinner — their 
ip,   fish,  entree^  joint,  sweet,  savoury  and  accompanying 
le  ?     Not  they.     None  the  worse  in  any  way,  saving  only 
lood  humour,  and  a  most  absurd  and  insular  sense  of  ill- 
Granted  that  they  had  had  to  put  up  with  some  few 
ivations  in  the  way  of  food.     Were  they  not  more  than 
led  for  by  those  glittering  snow-topped  peaks,  which  the 
ing  sun  was  just  beginning  to  irradiate  with  rosy  gleams — 
pe  quiet  water,  so  clear  aftd  pure  that  it  seemed  to  shame 
irbid  and  material  'houghts — by  the  grand  vista  of  moun- 
succeeding  mountain  in  ever  changing  variety  of  form 
outline,  by  the  faint  crescent  moon,  hanging  like  a  silver 
in  the  Heavens,  and  above  all,  by  the  still  serenity  of 
ire,  and  the  mysterious  heart-stirrings  produced  by  her 
fsty  and  beauty?     What   is  a  beef  steak  or  a  mutton 

in  comparison  ?     Dinner  ?     Yes. 

finner  is  undoubtedly  good  in  its  way  ;  but  ye  who  cannot 

^(iciate  the  infinite  superiority  of  such  things  as  these,  over 

flesh  and  fowl,  who  are  in  short  bondsmen  to  your  petty, 

comforts,  had  far  better  follow  the  excellent  Mr.  Bous- 

['s  example,  and  having  no  enterprise,  no  ambition,  no  spirit 

Iventuie  in  you,  toddle  up  and  down  Bond  Street  and 

Mall  every  day  of  your  lives.     Stick  to  your  clubs,  your 

cooks,  your  quails,  truffles,  and  "  Brut "  champagne.     Ye 

swine  (only  it  docs  njt  do  to  cafl  you  so)  fit  but  to  stay 

)me,  with  your  own  pirticular  pig-sty  over  your  heads. 

rry  and  Mrs.  Thompson  remained  on  deck  until  long 

the  sun  had  gone  down.     They  saw  the  Heavens  illumi- 

by  a  brilliant  after  glow,  and  the  hill-tops  catch   the 

reflection,  until   thcdr   snow-crowned   summits  flushed 

red,  like  a  virgin  in  response  to  her  lover's  embraces,  and 

>lished  agate-like  surface  of  the  waters  benea^'i  were  all 

le,  except  where  some  great  mountain  shut  ou    the  light, 

ist  down  its  long,  black,  silent  shadow  in  som    e  contrast 

^e  luminous  cloud3  above. 

ley  saw  the  rich  rohieate  tints  die  slowly  awav.  as  if  reluc- 

|to  bid  farewell  to   ihe  bright  and  beautifu    day,  whose 

they  heralded,  and  a  tender  yellow  take  \\  eir  place  in 

farkening  sky,  which  again  softened  and  i  .solved  into  a 

bluish  green,  whose  pureness  and  transparency  of  colour- 

10  brush  can  ever  succeed  in  rendering.     Then  the  moon 

|up  aloft,  and  became  whiter  and  more  distinct,  and  the 

mg  star  tried  to  twinkle  in  spite  of  the  lingering  twilight 
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which,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  made  it  still  seem  like 
softened  day  from  which  the  glare  and  the  heat  had  depart^ 
whilst  the  towering  hills  stood  out  blackly  purple  against  t| 
line  of  light  left  as  a  farewell  memento  by  the  sunken  su- 
The  sound  of  many  waters  filled  their  ears  with  a  soothin 
lullaby.     Nothing  broke  the  stillness,  save  the  occasional  c: 
of  a  sea-gull,  or  the  weird  whistle  of  a  jack-snipe. 

The  two  young  people,  thrown  together  by  the  accidents (^ 
travel,  and  by  a  certain  similarity  of  thought  and  feeling,  sn 
and   watched   this  glorious   transformation   scene  in  almo  .li 
absolute  silence.     They  seemed  mutually  to  realize  that  the  | 
small  talk  was  out  of  place,  and  that  they  were  in  the  presenf 
of  some  infinitely  great  and  noble  Power. 

All  at  once  Harry's  love  of  a  day  appeared  to  him  a  poa'. J 
weak   thing — a   passion   unworthy   of  the   name,   and   Mr 
Thompson,  a  bride  of  little  more  than  four  weeks'  standin.  iJ 
but  one  who  had  already  experienced  many  shocks  and  d 
illusions,  murmured  to  herself,  as  her  eyes  filled  with  tears-  < 
"  What  does  it  signify  ?    What  does  it  signify  ?     The  joys  ar 
sorrows  of  human  beings  count  for  nothing  in  comparison  wi: 
such  forces  as  these.     It  is  only  our  littleness  and  pettiness' 
spirit  that  exalts  them  into  undue  importance." 

With  her  senses  tranquillized,  and,  after  a  fashion,  drugge 
by  the  sweet  spirit  of  the  night,  she  at  length  reluctantly  wei 
below,  and  retired  to  the  ladies*  cabin. 

Heavens  !  What  a  change  was  here  !  Every  elevated  an 
exalted  thought  fled  as  she  entered.  Ten  full-grown  wome 
in  a  space  of  about  as  many  feet.  A  line  of  berths,  one  ove 
the  other,  all  occupied  except  her  own,  every  port-hole  he 
metically  closed,  an  atmosphere  that — what  between  oil  lamps 
feeding  bottles,  sour  milk,  bilge  water,  and  a  fine  aroma  c 
native  Norsk — can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  describee 
and  last,  but  not  least,  a  couple  of  fractious  babies,  who,  to  to 
general  discomfort  of  the  passengers,  kept  up  a  fiendish  noist 
The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  was  a  joke  in  comparison. 

Poor  little  Mrs.  Thompson  shrank  back  aghast  at  the  sigh; 
and  at  the  fetid  smell  that  assailed  her  nostrils.  They  wei! 
the  more  sensitive,  coming  so  directly  from  the  cool,  fres: 
evening  air.  Her  courage  sank  to  Zero.  She  felt  as  if  sh 
never,  NiSVEr  could  pass  the  night  in  this  terrible  place.  Bi 
with  a  heroic  effort  she  controlled  her  disgust.  It  would  no 
do  for  her — who  so  scorned  Mr.  Thompson's  fussings  andios 
of  temper,  who  laughed  at  his  fastidiousness  and  inability  t 
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up  with  things,  to  prove  herself  as  weak  as  he.  No,  she 
lid  rather  die  than  do  that,  so  great  was  her  contempt  for 
character. 

Without  giving  herself  time  to  alter  her  determination,  she 

ibled  off  her  clothes — there  was  not  a  peg  on  which  to  hang 

ler  dress  even — and  folded  them  as  neatly  as  she  could  at 

foot  of  her  berth.     Her  movements,  however,  were  im- 

led  by  the  mother  of  the  infants,  who  was  walking  up  and 

Vn  the  narrow  cabin,  with  the  most  obnoxious  one  in  her 

IS,  trying   to  hush  it  to  sleep.     The  conviction  also  that 

leral  pairs  of  Norwegian  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  curious 

\ake  in  every  detail  of  an  Englishwoman's  attire,  had  rather 

jisturbing  effect.     She  had  a  mass  of  pretty,  soft,  brown 

which  she  usually  wore  in  thick  plaits  at  the  back  of  her 

id.     It  was  the. first  night  in  her  life  that  she  had  ever  gone 

[bed  without  brushing  it,  but  she  could   not  summon  up 

icient  resolution  to  unbraid  her  abundant  locks,  knowing 

ft  the  process  would  entail  elbow-room,  and  take  quite  a 

irter  of  an  hour.     And  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  might 

It  or  do  something  foolish,  so  horribly  close  was  the  atmo- 

lere. 

llonsecjuently,  she  proceeded  to  scramble  into  her  berth  as 
\t  as  she  possibly  could,  and  slurred  ov-^  .  '1  exigencies  of 
lette,  except  those  that  were  absolutely  i^iijpvmsable.     For- 
lately  she  had  taken  the  precaution  to  secure  a  berth  on  the 
)most  tier,  which  also  commanded  a  port-hole.     This,  after 
Considerable  amount  of  fumbling,  she  succeeded  in  unscrew- 
j[,  and  felt  a  little  easier  in  her  mind,  when  the  fresh  air  came 
iring  in.     But  the  mother  looked  daggers  at  her.     However 
was  growing  callous  by  this  time,  and  alive  to  the  fact  that 
^en  you  are  jostled  up  with  so  many  of  >  our  fellow-creatures, 
soon  becomes  a  case  of  every  man  for  himself.     The  weak- 
go  to  the  wall,  and  having  once  secured  possession  of  that 
rt-hole,  she  would  not  have  yielded  it  without  a  battle  royal. 
jwas  hers,  to  do  what  she  liked  with.     Other  people  might 
jp  theirs  shut  if  they  wished.     She  chose  to  keep  her  own 
lividual  one  open.     A  thick  worsted  shawl   was  wrapped 
ind  the  precious   baby,  who  howled  louder   than  ever  in 
:ognition  of  its  mother's  anxious  care,  and  Mrs.  Thompson 
Jntinued  triumphant. 

[Biit  she  had  another  bad   moment  before  very  long.     It 
5,  if  possible,  a  worse  one. 
The  broad,  good-natured   stewardess  appeared  with  her 
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blankets,  and  it  then  appeared  that  there  were  no  top  shett 
to  the  berths ! ! 

She  did  not  dare  look  at  these  blankets,  for,  to  begin  witL 
they  were  odoriferous  in  the  extreme,  and  instinct  told  he 
they  were  dirty.  It  made  her  quite  ill  to  think  how  mac 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  had  slept  in  them  already,  'l[ 
thought  was  so  loathsome,  that  she  trembled  to  dwell  upon 
and  yet  it  would  obtrude. 

She  lay  very  still.  An  incautious  turn  meant  the  total  li 
of  every  covering.  Sleep  was  out  of  the  question.  The  noi 
of  the  screw,  the  sound  of  footsteps  and  voices  on  deck,  i\ 
strangeness  and  discomfort  of  the  situation,  effectually  \i\ 
eluded  slumber,  added  to  a  lamp  kept  burning,  and  the  swt 
harmony  of  the  small  couple. 

Ten  minutes  might  have  gone  by  thus.  She  began  to  ho; 
that  her  fears* were  possibly  exaggerated,  then — oh!  horr 
she  felt  something  crawling  slowly,  slowly  up  her  leg. 

It  might  have  been  only  fancy.     Anyhow  she  resolved 
treat  it  as  such.     A  delusive  interval  of  repose  convinced  h 
it  was  imagination,  when,  lo — there  the  odious  and  horrit 
sensation   came  again,   scrubly,   ticklish,   and   unmistakab. 
For  her  sins,  too,  she  had  a  tender  skin.  .  .  . 

Over  her  sufferings  of  that  night  we  draw  a  veil.  It  wou 
be  unkind  to  the  rea  Jer  to  harrow  his  feelings  by  descriLi: 
them  in  deiuil.  Suffice  it,  they  were  such  as  to  leave  a  ve 
lively  impression  on  Mrs.  Thompson's  mind,  and  when  Ek 
nezer,  on  his  return  to  England,  recounted  all  he  had  undc 
gone  on  board  the  native  "  Dampskib,"  and  how  he  had  be: 
nearly  starved,  instead  of  laughing  at  him,  she  sat  still,  ai  1 
gave  shuddering  confirmation  to  his  words. 

And  yet  everything  passes.  i 

A  bad  dinner  goes,  and  is  forgotten,  and  even  a  miserat 
night  comes  to  an  end  in  due  course.     Otherwise  our  tri| 
abroad  would  often  prove  more  of  a  pain  than  a  pleas 
But  there  is  an  elasticity  in  the  human   organization  whii 
throws  off  minor  discomforts,  and  which,  when  once  they  hai 
passed  away,  renders  the  remembrance   of  them  a  positi' 
source  of  satisfaction.     If  it  were  not  for  what  we  had  endure 
we  should  not  retain  half  so  distinct  a  recollection  of  a  go 
many  things.     We  are  more  apt  to  forget  that  we  have  had:' 
excellent  meal,  than  that  we  have  been  forced  to  do  witho«| 
one,  and,  at  any  rate,  our  hardships  prove  a  fertile  source 
conversation  when  we  safely  reach  the  haven  of  our  honn 
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J  extended  experience,  even  although  it  may  not  always  be 
[agreeable  one,  means  more   knowledge,   and   few  of  us 
Bess  so  much,  that  we  cannot  profit  by  an  increase. 
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and  how  he  had  bee  ($ 
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a  scramble  as  it  was  next  morning  to  get  up  and  dress, 

only  one  little  jug  full  of  water,  and  basin  to  satisfy  the 

ts  of  the  whole  party,  and  scarcely  room  to  stand  with  any 

fort.     Fortunately,  the  Norwegian  ladies  made  but  very 

demand  upon  the  supply,  else  Annie  Thompson  thought 

[ould  have  been  simply  impossible  for  everybody  to  be 

in  time  for  an  eight-o'clock  breakfast. 
ie  issued  from  the  ladies*  cabin  weary  and  unrefreshed, 
nth  a  dark  impression  stamped  upon  her  brain,  but  the 
In  deck,  which,  at  this  early  hour  in  the  morning  was  cool 
(bracing,  soon  made  her  feel  more  like  herself  again.     The 
)rs  of  the  night  faded,  and  lost  their  acuteness. 
ifore  long,  the  stewardess  appeared  bearing  a  tray  laden 
cups  and  saucers.     She  poured  Annie  out  a  cup  of  deli- 
hot  coffee,  whose  aroma  had  for  some  little  time  been 
feking  her  nostrils.     It  proved  highly  welcome,  as  did  also 
frisp,  brown  rusks  that  accompanied  it,  for  although  break- 
^as  said  to  be  at  eight,  it  soon  i>roved  merely  a  nominal 

inie  now  became  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  saloon 

bich  they  took  their  meals  was  turned  into  a  cabin  for  the 

lemen  to  sleep  in  at  night.     Consequently,  unless  they 

j  early  birds,  a  considerable  delay  occurred  in  getting  their 

Is  put  away,  and  the  table  laid  out. 

Wther  her  husband  nor  Harry  appeared  for  some  time, 

drs.  Thompson  sat  alone  for  quite  half  an  hour  enjoying 

;auty  and  novelty  of  the  scene,  for,  as  the  steamer  ad- 

bd  further  up  the  Fjord,  the  landscape  assumed  a  still 

and  more  rugged  aspect.     The  mountains  towered  upon 

side  between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  high ;  their 

Mts  were  wrapped  more  deeply  round  with  snow,  which 

I  patches  at  what  seemed  quite  a  low  elevation  in  com- 

Dn  with  the  heights  that  soared  above  them,  and  whose 
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varied  outlines,  mostly  rounded,  but  here  and  there  assuming 
jcigged  shapes  and  prominences,  encroached  upon  the  soft  sky 
overhead.  The  valleys  were  narrow,  and  shut  in  as  by  prison 
walls ;  also  they  became  less  frequent,  in  this  grand  but  sterile 
wilderness  of  mighty  precipices,  grey  rocks,  and  thundering 
waterfalls.  The  signs  of  human  habitation  grew  scarcer  and 
scarcer.  The  verdure  vanished,  there  was  hardly  a  tree  to  be 
seen ;  only  here  and  there  in  some  sheltered  spot,  a  few  blades 
of  coarse  grass  or  a  hardy  wild-flower  relieved  the  eye  by  a 
little  touch  of  green.  It  was  sombre  and  oppressive  to  a  de- 
gree, and  the  loneliness  and  desolation  of  the  neighbourhood 
required  to  be  seen  to  be  realized.  Here,  Nature  seemed  to  have 
disdained  the  gentler  arts  by  which  she  ordinarily  pleases. 
Rock  was  hurled  upon  rock,  with  a  giant  hand.  Whole  ava- 
lanches of  stone  had  accumulated  at  the  base  of  the  dark 
frowning  bluffs,  that  rose  so  straight  from  the  water's  edge. 
Occasionally  a  noise  as  of  thunder,  only  louder  and  more  pro- 
tracted, woke  up  the  echoes,  when  some  great  boulder,  losing 
its  balance  through  an  invisible  cause,  came  rolling,  leaping, 
smashing  down,  and  flung  itself  wildly  into  the  Fjor'^  leaving 
a  long  line  of  dust,  sand,  and  rubble  in  its  wake. 

Although  the  sun  shone,  the  day  was  neither  so  fine  noj'  yet 
so  warm  as  its  predecessor,  and  threatened  to  become  over- 
cast later  on.  Heavy  grey  clouds  lay  sullenly  on  the  hill  sides,  | 
looking  like  great  masses  of  smoke,  and  producing  wonderful 
atmospheric  eff'ects,  as  the  tall  white  peaks  soared  far  abovt 
them,  their  barren  slopes  lit  up  by  glints  of  sunshine,  that 
decked  them  with  brilliant  light,  only  to  leave  them  a  moment 
afterwards  in  deepest  shadow.  They  wore  now  a  different 
aspect  from  the  previous  day,  when  they  had  been  bathed 
from  top  to  base  in  an  exquisite  blue  haze,  which  softened, 
though  it  did  not  conceal  their  outlines,  and  which  seemed  to  | 
melt  imperceptibly  into  the  Fjord  below,  and  the  sky  above, 
until  the  eye  became  almost  satiated  with  so  many  charming 
gradations  of  pure  ultramarine.  To-day  they  were  gloomy, 
threatening,  awe-inspiring,  but  if  possible  even  more  striking 
and  majestic,  than  in  their  gayer  colouring. 

The  Fjalia  still  steamed  on,  on,  on,  at  a  slow  but  steady 
pace  3  making  occasional  stoppages,  now  turning  round  some 
sharp  corner  that  looked,  until  you  came  close  upon  it,  as  it 
if  must  surely  be  the  head  of  the  Fjord,  anon  steering  to  the 
right,  again  to  the  left,  through  what  appeared  to  the  unini- 
tiated an  interminable  maze  of  watery  thoroughfares,  each  one 
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so  like  another  that  it  was  well-nigh  impossible  to  distinguish 
them  apart.  At  least  so  it  seemed  to  Annie,  who,  in  spite  ot 
an  excellent  map  of  Norway,  purchased  at  Mr.  Beyer's  cele- 
brated shop  in  Bergen,  where  travellers  are  ever  sure  of  the 
kindest  and  most  courteous  treatment,  from  the  admirable 
proprietor — got  hopelessly  bewildered  in  trying  to  seek  out 
the  route. 

About  ten  o'clock  they  came  to  a  village  that  was  evidently 
a  place  of  considerable  importance,  since  it  possessed  a  large 
store,  some  dozen  superior-looking  houses,  an  hotel  with  a 
pretentious  balcony,  a  church  built  of  wood  and  painted 
white,  having  a  red-tiled  roof  and  a  brass  ball  on  its  spire,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  a  decent  road.  Here  were  collected  a  large 
drove  of  native  ponies  that  had  been  driven  down  from  the 
mountains,  and  were  destined  for  Christiania,  via  Aurland. 
On  seeing  their  number,  the  captain  had  the  kindly  fore- 
thought to  send  word  to  the  passengers  that  there  would  be 
a  halt  of  an  hour,  so  that  if  they  liked  to  go  on  shore  and 
stretch  their  legs,  they  might. 

Time,  on  these  journeys,  is  apparently  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance. Everything  is  conducted  in  a  leisurely  and  care- 
ful manner,  and  if  the  boat  is  two  or  three  hours  late — as  is 
often  the  case — she  does  not  attempt  to  make  up  for  lost 
'ground.  And  the  long,  light  nights  really  render  it  of  very 
little  importance  when  you  arrive  at  your  destination.  The 
hooting  of  the  steam  whistle  is  always  the  signal  for  the  head- 
men of  each  village  to  wake  from  their  slumbers,  huddle  on 
I  their  clothes  and  hurry  down  to  the  landing-stage.  By  some 
[remarkable  coincidence  too,  whenever  you  want  to  get  to  a 
place,  or  leave  a  place,  the  time  for  starting  is  nearly  invari- 
[ably  somewhere  about  three  or  four  a.m. 

Glad  of  a  change,  most  of  the  passengers  now  went  on 
jshore.  Harry  and  the  Thompsons  followed  the  general  ex- 
lam  pie  and  stood  on  the  pier — which  was  unusually  thronged— 
|in  order  to  have  a  look  at  the  ponies. 

They  were  a  rough,  shaggy  lot,  with  bristly  manes  that 
[stood  straight  up,  and  tails  which  in  many  cases  literally  swept 
[the  ground.  The  prevailing  colour  was  a  light  dun,  though 
[there  were  also  many  creams  and  bays  and  a  few  chestnuts. 
[Browns,  blacks  and  greys  were  conspicuous  chiefly  by  their 
ibsence. 

Hardy,  placid-tempered  little  creatures  they  seemed  as  they 
Itood  there,  some  hundred  all  told,  huddled  together  in  a  small 
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r'pace, pushed  and  shoved  in  every  direction  by  the  crowd  and  by 
one  another,  yet  never  displaying  the  least  tendency  to  vice,  as 
an  English  drove  of  ponies  would  most  assuredly  have  done 
under  similar  circumstances.  Wonderfully  sensible,  too,  they 
were  when  spoken  to,  appearing  more  like  human  beings  in 
point  of  intelligence,  than  mere  dumb  animals. 

Many  of  them,  if  properly  groomed  and  cared  for,  would 
have  been  quite  pretty,  but  dandy  brushes  and  chamois  leathers 
were  to  them  things  unknown.  Sun,  and  wind,  and  rain  alike 
beat  upon  their  scurfy  coats.  Nearly  all  had  good  sound  feet 
and  legs.  That  was  one  of  the  characteristics  that  distin- 
guished them,  also  small  heads,  and  mild,  prominent  eyes,  but 
in  some  instances,  exception  might  have  been  taken  to  their 
shoulders,  which  were  inclined  to  be  a  little  straight  and 
loaded. 

They  ranged  much  about  the  same  size ;  namely,  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  hands  high.  Some  few  looked  fat  and 
well,  as  if  their  dispositions  were  such  that  nothing  could  pre- 
vent them  from  thriving ;  but  others — and  they  were  in  the 
majority — were  extremely  miserable  in  condition,  and  cropped 
eagerly  at  the  grass  on  the  road-side  as  they  stood  and  waited  1 
their  turn  for  embarkation. 

It  was  an  interesting  sight  to  see  the  poor,  little,  bewildered 
creatures,  after  first  having  two  broad  bands  securely  placed 
under  their  bodies,  seized  by  the  nimble  donkey-engine,  raised 
high  up  aloft,  and  then  popped  down  into  the  hold,  with  a  care 
and  precision  almost  human. 

Last  of  all  came  the  Lord  of  the  Harem,  who  proclaimed 
his  disapproval  of  the  proceedings,  by  sundry  snorts  and 
whinnies,  and  by  an  angry  striking  out  of  his  fore  feet.  He 
was  a  beautiful  fellow,  bright  bay  in  colour,  with  black  points,  i 
a  spirited  eye,  small  tapering  head,  and  a  tremendous  crest. ' 
Two  attendants  had  been  told  off  to  wait  upon  his  lordship,  .^ 
and  he  now  afforded  them  considerable  trouble.  Alarmed 
by  so  many  unusual  sights  and  sounds,  by  the  throng  of 
people  who  pressed  around  him,  and  above  all  by  the  steam 
that  issued  from  the  ship's  boiler,  it  was  not  until  the  third 
attempt  that  he  was  raised  aloft,  struggling  desperately,  and  1 
safely  secured  in  a  corner  by  himself.  His  angry  squeals  of ' 
defiance  showed  how  deeply  be  resented  the  indignity  to 
which  he  had  just  been  subjected. 

When  all  the  ponies  were  on  board,  cargo  delivered  and 
taken  in,  the  stout  rope  was  loosed  from  the  post  which  held  % 
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the  Fjalia  to  the  landing-stage,  and  once  more  she  went  on 
her  way. 

Hour  now  succeeded  hour  in  placid  monotony.  No  further 
events  took  place,  except  the  arrival  of  a  couple  of  fishermen 
in  a  small  boat,  with  an  enormous  salmon,  weighing  forty  lbs., 
which  they  offered  for  sale,  stating  that  they  had  caught  it  in 
their  nets  in  the  Fjord.  Harry,  of  course,  was  greatly  excited 
at  the  sight,  and  immediately  imagined  that  when  he  got  to 
Sand^thal,  he  should  haul  such  monsters  out  by  the  dozen,  at 
the  very  first  offer  of  Mr.  Farlow's  flies. 

But  after  the  interest  aroused  by  this  incident  had  subsided, 
a  kind  of  spell  seemed  to  steal  over  the  senses  of  the  pas- 
sengers. They  had  recourse  to  books  and  newspapers,  and 
tried  to  read  them,  but  failed  in  the  attempt.  They  only  grew 
drowsy  and  dreamy.  Even  chat  died  away  to  nothing,  and 
ceased  altogether  after  a  while.  People  had  got  past  the 
point  when  it  seemed  desirable  to  be  agreeable  to  one  another, 
and  make  a  pleasant  impression.  They  had  pretty  well  found 
out  by  now,  who  and  what  their  neighbours  were,  and  whether 
they  liked  them  or  didn't.  And  even  if  you  like  a  person  very, 
very  much,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  go  on  talking,  talking,  talk- 
ing through  a  whole  long  day.  There  comes  a  time  when 
silence  is  a  luxury,  which  you  can't  refrain  from  indulging  in. 
That  time  had  now  been  reached  by  all  on  board,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  who  worked  the  boat.  The  slow,  gliding 
motion  past  perpetual  mountains,  and  through  perpetual  waters, 
produced  a  kind  of  torpor  of  the  brain.  It  refused  to  think 
or  to  exert  itself.  Like  Tennyson's  lotus  eater,  the  marvellous 
beauty  and  stillness  of  the  land  lulled  it  to  rest.  Perhaps,  too, 
everybody  was  a  little  tired. 

Certainly  after  her  experiences  of  the  previous  night,  Annie, 
for  one,  was  heartily  rejoiced  to  think  that  she  had  not  to 
spend  another  night  on  board.  It  was  an  inexpressible  relief 
to  escape  from  a  second  edition  of  the  ladies'  cabin.  They 
were  due  to  arrive  at  their  destination  at  nine,  but  it  was 
twelve  o'clock  before  Sand^thal  was  reached.  To  get  to  it, 
they  had  left  the  main  Fjord,  and  steamed  up  a  small  sub- 
sidiary one.  The  first  glimpse  was  favourable.  The  little 
cluster  of  houses  that  compose  a  Norwegian  village  was  roman- 
tically situated  at  the  very  head  of  the  Fjord,  and  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  an  amphitheatre  of  magnificent  mountains, 
which  now  stood  out  in  deep,  dark,  silhouette  against  the 
evening  sky.    There  was  still  sufficient  light  to  enable  them  to 
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take  in  the  principal  bearings  of  the  place.  They  could  just 
see  that  the  river,  flowing  in  a  widening  channel  into  the 
Fjord,  had  in  process  of  time  formed  a  fertile  delta  of  slightly 
undulating  land,  which  peeped  out  amidst  its  rocky  surround- 
ings like  a  green  jewel. 

Here  stood  most  of  the  cottages,  with  their  miniature  fields! 
of  corn  and  rye  growing  close  at  hand.  The  largest  and  mostl 
important-looking  house  was  red  in  colour,  each  timber  over 
lapping,  whilst  the  door,  window-sills  and  corners  were  picked! 
out  with  a  broad  stripe  of  white,  which  effectually  preventedl 
the  whole  from  appearing  heavy.  As  it  was,  the  warm,  rich| 
red  harmonized  admirably  with  its  background  of  verdure. 

Along  the  river's  bank  grew  many  trees,  mostly  birch,  but! 
interspersed  with  ash,  hazel  and  elders,  which  flourished  welil 
on  the  moisture-laden  soil.  And  over  the  peaceful  valley  andl 
the  doll-like  houses,  and  the  great  grim  mountains  steepedj 
in  blackness,  shone  a  fair,  mild  moon,  casting  silvery  gleanii| 
upon  the  hushed  and  solemn  landscape. 

As  our  friends  stepped  out  on  to  the  landing-place,  thejP 
were  met  by  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  with  blue  eyes  and  fak  a 
grizzled  hair,  which  he  wore  long.  He  greeted  them  in  brokeili 
English,  and  introduced  himself  as  Herr  Christian,  the  pr&  | 
prietor  of  the  red  house,  and  the  dwelling  where  they  were  tc 
reside. 

He  assisted  them  in  collecting  their  luggage,  no  slight  task 
as  their  joint  effects  were  positively  alarming,  and  havin- 1 
directed  his  men  to  bring  it  up  in  the  native  cart  which  h; 
had  had  the  foresight  to  provide  for  the  occasion,  led  the  waiyj 
along  the  little  white  dusty  road.  It  seemed  a  strange  mod; 
of  arriving,  to  be  tramping  on  their  own  feet,  in  the  smal 
hours  of  the  morning,  to  a  haven  of  rest  which  might,  c 
might  not,  answer  their  expectations.  They  missed  th 
convenient  four-wheeler,  but  there  was  something  adventuroi: 
and  novel  about  the  proceeding  which  sustained  them.  Bf 
sides,  by  this  time  they  were  really  tired,  and  anxious  to  get  t; 
their  beds. 

Herr  Christian  now  ascended  five  rather  rickety  stone  stepSj^ 
They  led  up  to  a  kind  of  porch,  round  two  sides  of  which  rai^- 
a  rough   bench,    overshadowed   by  a  pretty,   feathery  asl 
Then,  opening  the  door,  he  solemnly  hadfi  them  welcome  t 
Sand^thal,  and  ushered  them  into  their  sitting-room,  whic 
was  on  the  ground  floor.     It  was  bare,  but  clean,  and  had  tw 
good  windows,  which  looked  out  on  to  the  Fjord.     A  roue 
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mahogany  table  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  which 
was  painted  the  usual  favourite  pale  grey.     There  were  four 
horse-hair  chairs,  and  one  horse-hair  sofa  up  against  the  wall, 
one  corner  cupboard,  one  black  stove,  two  bright  brass  spit- 
toons, clean  white  curtains  that,  to  a  great  extent,  shut  out  the 
I  view,  and  in  one  window-sill  a  red  geranium,  in  the  other  a 
I  pot  of  ivy,  which  had  been  so  cleverly  trained  that  it  formed 
a  complete  arch.     There  was  not  another  thing  in  the  room 
I  of  any  sort,  but  our  compatriots  were  by  this  time  getting 
accustomed  to  Norwegian  ideas  of  furnishing.     Off  the  sitting- 
room    were   two   tiny   little   square   bedrooms,   which    Herr 
Christian  assigned  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson,  and  taking 
JHarry  up  a  steep  ladder  staircase,  he  gave  him  one  overhead. 
[Then,  having  inquired  if  they  wanted  anything,   he  bowed 
Ihimself  out,  in  order  to  finish  his  night's  rest. 

In  spite  of  straw  mattresses,  hard  pillows,  and  scanty  cover- 
mg,  our  friends  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,  only  awaking  next 
lorning  to  find  the  sun  streaming  in  at  their  Windless  win- 
lows  with  dazzling  brilliancy,  and  illumining  with  shafts  of 
golden  light   the  flower-decked  hayfield  at  the  back  of  the 
louse. 

Then,  when  they  looked  out,  the  beauty  and  freshness  of 
Ihe  valley,  the  greenness  of  the  grass,  and  of  the  flowing  river, 
[he  reflections  of  the  mighty  hills  swathed  in  sunshine,  with 
leir  diadems  of  snow,  and  silvery  waterfalls  leaping  down- 
mrds  in  a  precipitous  line  of  foam,  and  the  rushing  sound  of 
lany  waters,  repaid  them  for  all  the  fatigues  they  had  under- 
lone. 
Now  that  they  had  reached  their  destination,  they  felt  that 
ley  would  willingly  submit  to  the  same  experiences,  to  be 
iwarded    by    a    like   result.     The    tossing   on  board    The 
^oloradOy  the  native  "  Dampskib,"  with  its  queer  smells,  and 
till  queerer  food,  passed  from  their  minds,  and  they  now 
)ked  forward  with  unmitigated  pleasure  to  their  stay  in  the 
[nd  of  the  Sagas. 
It  is  wonderful  how  diff"erent  a  complexion  a  good  night's 
5st  will  put  upon  things.     Even  Ebenezer  condescended  to 
Imire  the  scenery,  and  to  say  that  he  considered  it  beat 
:otland  out-and-out,  a  great  concession  for  him,  since,  as  a 
le,  he  did  not  approve  of  anything  foreign,  except  moths, 
id  perhaps,  yes,  perhaps  French  chicken  and  salad.     The 
^o  latter  were  amongst  the  very  few  articles  not  to  be  got  so 
)d  in  England. 
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He  put  his  little  sandy  head  out  of  the  window,  looked 
around,  and  exclaimed,  in  his  most  patronizing  tone : 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,  it  ain't  half  a  bad  sort  of  place  after 
all,  and  if  only  I  can  succeed  in  securing  some  good  speci 
mens,  I  daresay  I  shall  manage  to  put  up  with  it  for  a  fort- 
night." 


CHAPTER  XII. 
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III 
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HARRY   TRIES   TO   CONVERSE    IN   PURE   NORSK. 

Harrv's  first  experiences  of  Norwegian  home  life  would  have  i 
been  decidedly  amusing,  had  they  not  also  partaken  of  a  some- 
what painful  character. 

Although  getting  on  for  forty  years  of  age,  Mr.  Thompson  I 
still  retained  one  exceedingly  childish  attribute ;  namely,  when! 
he  got  tired,  he  got  cross,  and  a  single  night's  rest  was  not  | 
sufficient  to  do  away  with  the  ill  effects  produced  by  his  jour- 
ney.    It  was  evident  when  he  arose  from  his  couch  that,  to 
quote  a  popular  saying,  he  had  got  out  of  bed  the  wrong  way. 
The  black  dog  was  on  his  back. 

Harry  arrived  at  this  conclusion  in  the  following  manner.    ■ 

Through  the  thin  wooden  walls  every  sound  going  on  all 
over  the  house  was  distinctly  audible.  While  he  was  leisurely 
commencing  his  toilet,  and  once  more  indulging  in  the  luxury 
of  a  cold  bath,  he  heard  Ebenezer's  voice  grumble  out  in  its 
usual  querulous  tone : 

"  What  a  beastly  little  bedroom  this  is  to  be  sure.  There's 
hardly  room  to  turn  round  in  it.  How  are  you  getting  on, 
Annie?" 

"  Oh  1  all  right,"  came  the  cheerful  reply. 

"  That's  more  than  I  am.  I  can't  find  any  one  of  my  things 
Where  the  devil  have  I  put  my  razors  to  ?  I  took  them  on; 
and  laid  them  down  somewhere,  that  I'll  take  my  oath,  am 
yet  they  seem  to  have  disappeared  in  the  most  mysteriou 
manner."  And  then  followed  a  scuffling  sound,  as  if  he  werj 
making  an  energetic  but  fruitless  search  after  the  missin 
articles. 

Presently,  in  a  louder  and  crosser  key,  the  little  man  callecj 
out: 

"  I  say,  Annie,  can't  you  come  and  help  me  ?    It*s  all  yodi 
fault  my  razors  being  lost.     I  wanted  to  pack  them  up  in  m"^ 
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the  little  man  callev 


)rtmanteau,  ind  you  persuaded  me  against  my  better  judg- 
lent  to  put  them  into  my  hand-bag." 
"  I  think  I  know  where  to  find  them,"  said  Annie,  and  sure 
[nough  she  did  so  in  a  trice.     But  it  was  easier  to  discover 
le  razors  than  to  restore  her  husband  to  good  humour. 
"  Catch  me  leaving  England  again  in  a  hurry,"  he  growled, 
)t  deeming  it  necessary  to  thank  his  wife  for  her  services. 
1 1  was  a  fool  ever  to  put  myself  in  this  predicament." 
"Come,  come,  it's  not  a  very  serious  one,"  she  rejoined 
leerily.     "  We  shall  soon  settle  down.     Things  always  seem 
|little  bit  strange  just  at  first." 
"That's  all  very  well,  if  I  intended  to  settle  down  here,  but 

by  no  means  so  sure  that  I  shall." 

"  Indeed !  Ebenezer,"  in  accents  of  surprise.     "  I  thought 

It  owing  to  the  glowing  accounts  of  Sand^thal  given  to  you 

your  friend,  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  here  last  year,  you  had 

^ite  made  up  your  mind  to  stay  at  least  a  fortnight.     Any- 

|iy,  such  was  my  impression." 

{"Then  your  impression  was  wrong.  Only  fools  make  up 
;ir  minds  beforehand  with  respect  to  things  they  know 
thing  about,"  he  responded  grumpily.  "  Besides,  the  fact 
j  there  are  certain  drawbacks  to  our  continued  residence  here 
(ich  I  never  contemplated." 

V  Drawbacks  !  "  she  exclaimed  innocently.  "  What  draw- 
kks?" 

I*  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Annie,  when  I  settled  to  come 

forway  so  early  in  the  season,  and  to  take  my  annual  holiday 

instead  of  later  on,  as  is  my  custom,  I  did  hope  that  we 

ild  have  the  place  more  or  less  to  ourselves." 

The  whole  country,  do  you  mean,  Ebenezer,  or  only  this 

pcular  spot  ?  " 

Tut,  you  understand  my  meaning  quite  well.     It's  no  use 
ig  to  equivocate." 

I  Nothing   was  further  from   my  thoughts,"  she   rejoined, 
jrmined  to  take  no  notice  of  his  ill-humour.     *•'  And  as  for 
not  being  alone,   there's  nobody  here  but   Mr.   Hop- 
ion." 

[Precisely.     That  youth  is  the  very  person  I  object   to. 
las  a  most  irritating  effect  upon  my  nervous  system." 
[Why !  he  is  very  harmless  and  inoffensive,  I  am  sure." 
'^ou  are  sure,  but  I  am  not,"  he  snarled  in  reply.     "  I  tell 
I  never  bargained  for  the  presence  of  a  third  party  on 
loneymoon." 
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"We  are  not  so  very  happy  tHe-hiHe  as  all  that,"  she 
interrupted  sarcastically. 

He  ignored  the  remark,  though  it  annoyed  him  secretly, 
and  went  on: 

'  This  young  man,  of  whom  I  know  absolutely  nothing  what 
ever,  except  that  he  is  extremely  forward  and  ofificious,  ha; 
fastened  himself  upon  us  in  the  most  extraordinary  way." 

"  I  really  don't  see  that,  Ebenezer.  He  has  taken  the  fishin; 
for  the  season,  and  naturally  stays  at  the  only  house  wheie  tht 
proprietor  is  accustomed  to  receive  English  people.  Besidt 
he  has  every  bit  as  good  a  right  to  be  here  as  ourselves,  if  no 
better." 

"  Pooh  !  don't  gammon  me.  Do  you  suppose  that  I've  gol 
no  eyes  in  my  head  ?  " 

Mrs.  Thompson  gave  an  uneasy  laugh,  as  if  she  had  a  pre? 
sentiment  what  all  this  preamble  portended. 

Meanwhile   Harry,  who  could  hear  evey  word  quite  diK 
tinctly,  felt  his  ears  begin  to  tingle.     He  hated  the  thought  r 
eavesdropping,  yet  what  was  he  to  do  ? 

"  I  am  sure  Mr.  Hopperton  is  a  very  nice,  pleasant  your.;., 
man,"  resumed  Mrs.  Thompson  after  a  slight  pause. 

"Yes,"  said  her   better   half,  grimly.     "So  you  seem  t( 
think."  - 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  him,  Ebenezer,  giving  you  those  beat' 
tiful,  warm  shoes.     They  have  come  in  most  useful." 

"  Do  you  suppose,  if  I  had  wanted  them,  that  I  could  nt 
have  bought  them  for  myself?  "  he  said  surlily. 

"  I  call  that  very  un^ateful.     You  should  always  accept, 
present  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  meant." 

"Not  always,  Annie.  Mr.  Hopperton's  present  to  m 
simply  meant,  *  I  admire  your  wife  most  awfully.  Shut  yoi 
eyes,  there's  a  good  fellow,  and  let  me  carry  on  as  I  like 
I'm  no  fool,  I  tell  you." 

"  If  you  thought  that,  you  had  no  business  to  have  taki 
the  shoes,"  she  said  indignantly. 

"  I  shouldn't  if  I  had  known  how  things  were  going  to  tur  I 
out ;  but  it  never  entered  my  head  to  imagine  that  you  wou' 
encourage  him  in  the  indecent  manner  you  are  doing." 

"  Indecent ! "  she  exclaimed  in  an  offended  tone.  "  Ot 
Ebenezer,  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing  ?     It's  too  bad." 

"  Of  course,  what  went  on  between  you  when  I  was  ill 
my  berth  and  suffering  martyrdom,  and  you  were  gaddir 
about  enjoying  yourself  on  deck/'  he  continued  severely, ' 
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have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  I  am  convinced  tiiat  anyone 
seeing  you  on  board  that  cursed  native  "  Dampskib,"  whose 
outlandish  name  I  don't  even  attempt  to  pronounce,  would 
have  thought — and  with  every  reason — that  you  were  Mr. 
Hopperton's  bride  rather  than  mine." 

This  was  too  much  for  Harry.  Affairs  had  reached  a 
climax,  and  he  felt  more  and  more  ashamed  of  overhearing  a 
marital  discussion,  evidently  not  meant  for  his  ears.  He 
stamped  violently  on  the  floor  and  coughed  several  times  as 
loud  as  he  could. 

♦'  Hush,  hush  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thompson,  in  an  agonised 
voice.  "  Mr.  Hopperton  will  hear  you.  He's  in  the  room 
above.     Oh,  for  goodness  sake,  be  quite  !  " 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Mr.  Thompson  irritably.  "  I  don't  care  if 
he  does  hear  what  I  say.  It  will  do  him  good,  and  teach  him 
not  to  make  quite  so  free  with  other  men's  wives.  Young 
cub !  I  should  like  to  kick  him  out  of  the  house." 

Harry  could  endure  the  situation  no  longer.     His  heart  was 

swelling  with  indignation  against  "  that  jealous  brute,"  as  he 

mentally  apostrophised  Mr.  Thompson,  and  also  with  tender 

pity  for  his  wife.     Poor  little  woman  !     What  a  time  she  had 

f  it !     It  was  all  very  fine  talking  about  the  sacredness  of  the 

atrimonial  bond,  but  really  there  were  some  men  not  fit  to 

e  married.     The  daily,  hourly  torturing  of  a  helpless  thing, 

ver  whom  they  had  absolute  control,  might  be  lawful,  but 

urely  not  right.     He  would  have  given  all  the  world  at  that 

oment  to  have  been  able  to  horsewhip  Ebenezer  within  an 

nch  of  his  life.     Bullies  were  always  cowards.     He  felt  certain 

e  could  frighten  him.     But  then,  what  would  be  the  use  ? 

t  would  only  be  the  worse  for  Annie  hereafter,  and  she — had 

inough  to  bear  as  it  was. 

So  he  controlled  his  anger  as  best  he  could  and  hastily 

ished  dressing.     Seeing  no  signs  of  breakfast  in  the  sitting- 

m,  and  also  feeling  anxious  to  escape  from  the  house  for 

while,  he  took  his  hat  and  went  out,  thinking  to  prospect 

e  river.    The  glorious  morning  air  soon  soothed  his  irritation. 

ssamer  clouds,  as  white  as  the  snow  itself,  and  as  soft  and 

cy  as  cotton-wool,  were  hanging  on  the  mountains'  sides 

eeping  slowly  and  imperceptibly  upwards  and  onwards.     The 

n  shone  on  them  and  on  the  naked  cliffs  beneath.     In  the 

.lley  everything  was  fresh  and  sweet,  thanks  to  the  heavy  dew 

ich  had  fallen  on  the  previous  night.     The  tall,  feathery 

sses  shot  out  prismatic  flashes  of  li^t  as  they  bowed  their 
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nodding   heads   to   the   gentle  breeze.     Quantities  of  seedy 
sorrel,  the  tawny  colour  of  iron  rust,  grew  amongst  them,  and 
gave  them  a  rich,  warm  tone,  which  assumed  a  whitish  hue 
whenever  a  slant  of  wind  bent  their  pale  green  stems  to  earth. 
Interspersed  were  clover,  harebells,  buttercups,  ox-eyed  daisies, 
and  wild  thyme,  all  growing  with  luxurious  profusion,  and 
reminding  one  of  an  oasis  in  the  desert.     The  birch-tress  shook 
out  their  pretty  light  leaves,  which  glinted  brightly  in  the  sun- 
shine.    The  stems  of  many  were  of  a  deep  sienna  shade,  that 
showed  with  picturesque  effect  against  their  verdant  back 
ground.     The  silvery  bark  of  these  had  been  stripped  off  toj 
make  the  first  strata  of  the  cottage  roofs  hard  by,  which  after- 1 
wards  were  completed  with  earth  and   stones.     These  same^ 
cottages  were  wonderfully  simple  in  construction,  and  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  big  wooden  boxes.     The  ruder  ones  were 
raised  from  the  ground  by  four  large  stones  about  a  couple  o! 
feet  high,  and  possessing  a  flat  surface.     On  these  tho  planks^a 
were  laid  which  formed  the  floor.     Thus  they  were  lifted  above! 
the  moist,  porous  soil.     Harry  was  so  much  interested  tha;' 
his  thoughts  with  regard  to  Ebenezer  soon  assumed  a  lei 
bellicose  nature.     He  determined  that  for  Mrs.  Thompson; 
sake  it  would  be  wiser  to  make  no  alteration  in  his  conduc: 
tov/ards  her  husband.     He  was  a  cross-grained  little  beast,  bu 
that  was  not  his  affair,  and  henceforth  he  would  be  careful  t 
avoid  giving  him  cause  for  jealousy.     The  above  was  a  mo 
laudable  resolution,  of  which  his  conscience  very  highly  a: 
proved,  and  all  he  had  got  to  do  was  to  stick  to  it.     In  fi 
present   frame  of  mind,  this  seemed  easy  enough.     It  v: 
possible  that  he  had  been  a  little — well,  just  a  little — too  atte: 
tive  to  Mrs.  Thompson.     His  attentions  might  readily  becor. 
less  marked  without  hurting  the  feelings  of  either  husband : 
wife.     At  all  events,  he  was  not  prepared  to  occasion  a  batt 
royal,  the  consequences  of  which  might  be  awkward  for: 
parties.     Thus  decided  Harry  in  his  calmer  and  more  prudef 
mood.     Excellent  resolutions  are  not  nearly  so  difficult  j 
make  as  to  adhere  to  in  time  of  temptation.    This  he  had  sl 
to  discover.     Men  and  women  too,   would  be  magnifice| 
creatures  if  they  could  but  act  up  to  their  good  intentions,  a| 
were  not  so  easily  led  away  by  opposing  influences. 

When  Harry  returned  from  his  matutinal  stroll,  he  foc| 
Mrs.  Thompson  sitting,  darning  a  pair  of  her  lord  and  niast&^^ 
stockings,  to  all  appearances,  the  very  personification  o;^ 
demure,   well  conducted,  and  domestic  wife.     She  scare 
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Ired  to  look  at  h'm,  and  withdrew  her  hand  immediately,  as 
jalraid  to  toucli  his  for  a  second  longer  than  was  strictly 
X'ssary. 

|The  entry  of  Ebenezer  prevented  any  attempt  at  con- 
sation,  which  was  somewhat  of  a  relief,  for  they  felt 
itally  embarrassed,  knowing  without  speech  that  each  was 
fare  of  what  had  taken  place, 
lefore  long,  breakfast  was  served  by  a  rough-haired,  flat- 
bed "  pige "  (girl),  wearing  a  clean  cotton  handkerchief 
ir  her  head,  the  corners  of  which  were  fastened  under  her 
in.  The  boots  of  this  damsal  dwarfed  every  other  sound, 
(their  owner,  with  a  truly  leviathan  tread,  stumped  over  the 
)etless  boards.  When  the  table  was  loaded,  she  muttered 
accustomed  **  vaer  saa  godt,"  equivalent  to  the  English 
)u  are  served,"  and  retired,  when  it  was  once  more  possible 
lake  one's  voice  heard. 

dish  of  small  sea-fish,  and  another  containing  fried  eggs, 

ted  promising.     Even  Mr.  Thompson's  dissatisfied  coun- 

ince  broke  up  into  smiles,  and  displaj'ed  a  few  gleams  of 

[erfulness  at  the  sight.     An  api)etizing  odour  arose  from  the 

ids,  which,  blending  with  the  fragrant  aroma  of  hot  coffee, 

grateful  in  the  extreme. 

^11  were  eager  to  attack  the  dishes,  when,  to  the  general 

»ay,  it  was  discovered  that  Margrete  had  forgotten  the 

ts.     This  omission  was   vexatious,  since  it  occasioned  a 

ky,  and  they  were  excessively  hungry. 

fow,  ever  since    Harry  had   first  conceived  the  idea  of 

iding  his  summer  in   Norway,   he    had   been    studying 

lett's  phrase-book  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  per- 

rance,  and  it  was  with  keen  delight,  that  finding  Margrete 

|d  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  he  saw  himself  in  a 

tion  to  let  off  a  few  of  his  carefully  digested  sentences. 

lad  tried  them  on  board  the  "  Dampskib,"  but  somehow 

[ther  they  had  not  been  very  successful,  chiefly,  he  was 

iiaded,  because  the  steward  \vould  insist  on  addressing 

in  his — Harry's — native  tongue,    and  did  not  deign  to 

when   he  endeavoured   to  return   the   compliment   in 

it  Norsk. 

It  Margrete  was  a  splendid  subject  on  whom  to  practise 
Torwegian  language. 

\\\  there  was  none  in  the  sitting-room  ;  however  "  necessity 

mother  of  invention,"  and  Ebenezer,  mindful  that  the 

^nts  of  the  dishes  were  rapidly  cooling,   had  a  happy 
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in.s|)irali{)n,  and  striir.k  the  edge  of  his  knife  so  sharply,  aij 

•  with  such  excellent  eff  ct,  against  the  copper  coffee-pot,  tt 

Margretc  soon  appeared  in  hot  haste. 

Now  was  Harry's  opportunity.  He  knew  what  forks  wt 
He  had  learnt  it  only  the  previous  day,  and  he  smiled 
himself  at  the  thougiit  of  how  he  should  impress  Mr. 
Mrs.  Thompson. 

**  Vi-onsker-gaffel,"  he  enunciated  very  slowly  and  distinq 
and  in  his  choicest  Anglican  accent. 

Margrete  looked  at  him  with  dull  uncomprehending  coq 
tenance.  She  was  a  capital  girl  in  her  way,  but  not  quick! 
intelligence.  Harry  repeated  the  sentence  still  more  emphJ 
cally,  but  with  a  like  result.  His  surprise  was  only  equal! 
by  his  mortification.  Evidently  the  Norwegian  of  Mr.  li: 
nett,  and  the  Norwegian  spoken  in  the  country,  were  :i 
entirely  different  things.  J* 

"  It's  very  odd,"  he  said  in  a  blank  tone.  "  I'm  afraid  sb| 
a  stupid  sort  of  woman,  if  not  a  complete  idiot." 

Ebenezer  here  intervened,  and  commenced  a  series  offi 
tomimic  gestures,  which  certainly  proved  more  efficaci 
than  Harry's  Norsk.  At  all  events  he  succeeded  in  maU 
Margrete  understand  what  was  wanted. 

A  smile  of  amusement  stole  over  her  face.  She  nodi 
her  head  vivaciously,  and  said  "Ja,  ja,  jei  forstaar,"  ;^ 
immediately  vanished  into  the  kitchen,  which  was  close  bjj 
the  ground  floor. 

"It  is  extraordinary  how  unintelligent  these  people  r 
said  Harry  with  a  decided  feeling  of  soreness  at  his  failurtj 
make  himself  comprehended.  "  Even  when  you  speakf 
them  in  their  own  language,  they  don't  seem  a  bit  quid 
sharp,  or  as  if  they  took  in  your  meaning." 

''I  expect  the  accent  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it,"i 
Mr.  Thompson  maliciously. 

"  Perhaps  so.  It  may,  and  now  you  speak  of  it,  I 
reminded  that  Bennett  expressly  says  in  his  book,  thatj 
common  people  up  country  talk  a  dialect  which  differs  \m 
from  the  pure  Norwegian,  and  varies  in  different  Fjordij 
such  an  extent,  that  the  natives  themselves  cannot  undersu 
each  other." 

"  Well  1  anyhow,"  responded  Ebenezer  with  a  sarcaj 
chuckle,  "your  pure  Norwegian  don't  go  down,  and  ainj 
much  use,  though  no  doubt  it's  the  fault  of  the  people,j 
yours." 
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Harry  bit  his  lip,  but  rcfrainod  from  making  any  reply. 
My  he  felt  the  inclination  to  punch  Ebcnezer's  licad  in  return, 
le  was  so  like  a  little  mocking,  chattering  ape,  who  said 
lings  on  purpose  to  annoy  you. 


CHAPl'ER  XIII. 


NOT   MUCH    OF   A    HONEYMOON. 


the  whole,  breakfast  did  nof  pass  off  very  cheerily. 
[Mrs.  Thompson,  who  up  till  this  morning  had  been  full  of 

and  spirits,  commenting  brightly  and  often  wittily  on  every- 
|ng  that  she  saw,  now  sat  in  almost  total  silence  at  the  end  of 

table.  She  only  spoke  when  obliged,  and  did  not  address 
irry,  except  once,  when  she  asked  him  if  he  would  take 
ither  cup  of  coffee.     The  contrast  was  so  marked  between 

present  and  her  previous  conduct,  that  even  had  ho  not 
|d  the  clue  to  it,  it  could  not  have  escaped  his  observation. 

;re  was  a  tell-tale  red  rim  too  round  her  eyes,  which  looked 

^idedly  suspicious.     Neither  was  Harry  himself  in  a  con- 

jational  mood,  though  he  tried  to  talk  away  as  if  nothing 

happened,  but  the  attempt  was  not  very  successful,  and 

lently  forced.     As  soon  as  the  meal  came  to  an  end  he 

^,  saying  that  he  must  go  and  unpack  his  fishing  things. 

Hien   husband   and   wife   were   once    more   alone,    Mrs. 

kmpson  showed  signs  of  returning  animation.     She  lifted 

head,  and  looking  at  him  coldly,  said  in  her  moct  frigid 

m    • 
b    • 

|l  trust,  Ebenezer,  that  my  conduct  this  morning  has  been 

)ur  liking." 

[t  is  neither  to  my  liking  nor  my  disliking,"  he  replied 

fy.      "  I   should   have   thought   your   own   sen:,e   would 

told  you   that  it   is   not  a  very  becoming  thing  for  a 

^ed  woman  to  fling  herself  at  the  head  of  every  young 

she  comes  across,  and  who  may  happen  to  pay  her  a 
icompHment  or  two." 
[hot  flush  rose  to  her  face,  and  lost  itself  only  amongst 

)ots  of  her  nut-brown  hair.     She  was  not  yet  used  to  the 

ly  paths  of  matrimony,  and  had  not  learnt  to  conceal 
i||  she  felt,  as  everv  wise^  woman  so  often  must  do.  if  she 
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would  keep  the  peace.    Annie  was  sensitive,  and  if  she  n 
pricked,  she  showed  it. 

And  Mr.  Thompson  having  already  become  aware  of 
fact,  delighted  in  inflicting  a  sly  stab  whenever  the  op 
tunity  arose.  It  just  made  her  remember  that  he  was 
master. 

"  How  dare  you  talk  to  me  in  such  a  way,"  she  exclai 
passionately.     "  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  it." 

" So ^^2/ say,"  he  sneered.  "I  think  differently.  I  ai 
opinion  that  your  conduct  has  not  only  been  unseemly 
also  most  blameable  and  foolish,  and  in  so  saying,  believe 
I  don't  exaggerate  one  jot." 

"  You  shall  not  make  such  charges  without  substantia 
them.  I  won't  sit  here  and  hear  my  fair  name  taken  awa 
my  own  husband.  Prove  to  me,  once  for  all,  how  I  an 
much  to  blame."  And  she  glared  at  him  with  flashing  ( 
expressive  of  unutterable  scorn  and  hatred. 

He  was  a  little  taken  aback  by  her  vehemence,  but  nevei 
less  enjoyed  the  storm  he  had  provoked.  At  any  rat( 
did  not  attempt  to  allay  it,  as  he  so  easily  might  have  c 
had  he  chosen. 

"  The  way  you  have  flirted  with  Mr.  Hopperton,  ever  s 
you  met  him  on  board  The  Colorado  has  been  somet 
quite  outrageous.     Deny  it  if  you  can." 

"  I  do  deny  it;  positively  and  emphatically,"  she  said  sic 
though  the  colour,  that  had  scarcely  died  away,  once  more 
to  her  cheek  as  she  spoke.  "  And  as  a  proof  of  my  since 
Ebenezer,  if  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  go  on  between  you  anc 
I  beg  of  you  to  let  us  leave  Sandethal  at  once.  We  can 
some  other  valley  where  moths  and  grubs  abound." 

*'  There  you  go,  always  sneering  and  turning  up  your 
at  my  poor  moths,  just  because  you  know  I  am  fond  of 
and  that  nothing  else  interests  me  half  so  much.  But  it's 
I  might  expect.  You  are  beginning  to  sho^y  yourself  in 
true  colours  at  last,  and  as  for  going  away  from  here  I  sh 
when  I  choose,  neither  sooner  nor  later." 

"  So  I  suppose,"  she  answered  bitterly,  stung  to  the 
by  a  sense  of  her  own  helplessness.  "Nevertheless,  i 
believe  for  one  moment  what  you  say,  you  have  no  rig 
stay  another  hour.     It's  dishonourable." 

"  Hoity  toity  !  Right,  indeed  !  Right  is  a  remarkably 
sounding  word,  Mrs.  Thompson,  and  as  you  have  display 
very  little  discretion,  you  must  allow  me  in  future  to  b 
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sensitive,  and  if  she  were! 


idge  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  If,  after  exploring 
16  valley,  I  succeed  in  discovering  any  really  good  specimens 
add  to  my  collection,  I  shall  stop  on,  always  taking  precious 
)od  care  to  keep  that  fellow  Hopperton  in  his  place ;  if  not, 
id  it  suits  my  convenience  to  go,  I  shall  pack  up  and  be  off 
■morrow.  Anyway,  please  remember  I'll  not  stand  being 
ictated  to." 

His  little,  miserable  person,  combined  with  his  domineering 

jecch,  filled  her  with  unutterable  loathing.     Never  had  he 

femed   in   her   eyes   so  mean   and  so  petty,   or  so  utterly 

istitute  of  every  manly  attribute,  as  at  this  moment,  when  he 

is  endeavouring  to  force  upon  her  consciousness  the  fact 

iat  he  was  tlie  stronger  of  the  two.     Yet  he  was  not  so  in 

ility.     The  law,  it  is  true,  made  him  her  master,  she  his 

ive ;  but  although  she  was  very  far  from  perfect,  her  nature 

is  superior  to  his,  and  made  of  finer  texture.    No  doubt  she 

ight  not  to  have  been  aware  of  this,  yet,  how  could  she  help 

[cognizing  the  real  state  of  the  case,  without  being  hopelessly 

id  totally  blind  ?     It  was  a  great  misfortune  ;  just  about  the 

)rst  thing  that  could  happen -to  a  woman,  to  find  that  the 

m  with  whom  she  had  linked  her  life  filled  her  with  no 

[ntiments  of  respect  or  esteem.     Such  a  condition  of  affair? 

[ought  out  all  her  bad   qualities,  and  all  his.     The  newly 

irried  couple  acted  and  reacted  upon  each  other  with  fatal 

feet.     Annie  Thompson  was  clear-sighted  enough  to  know 

IS.  '': .;  ^ 

["You  forget,"  she  said  in  measured  accents,  which  sought 

conceal  her  wrath,  "  that  it  may  not  suit  my  convenience  to 

ly  here  and  be  insulted,  especially  in  the  very  presence  of 

man  with  whose  name  you  have  had  the  audacity  to  as- 
:iate  mine." 

I"  Pooh !  Your  convenience  is  my  convenience.  When  a 
}man  marries  it's  always  the  case." 

"  Alas  !  If  the  unfortunates  only  knew  what  they  were 
[ing,  and  had  a  larger  experience  of  men,  how  few  of  them 
|uld  ever  take  the  fatal  step,"  sighed  Mrs.  Thompson  under 

breath. 

-.uckily  Ebenezer  did  not  overhear  the  remark.  He  was 
igratula'thig  himself  on  having  brought  her  to  her  bearings, 
thought  that  perhaps  enough  had  been  said  for  the 
psent. 

I'  Now  look  here,  Annie,"  he  resumed,  after  a  somewhat  pro- 
Iged  pause,  and  speaking  in  a  more  amiable  tone  than  he 
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had  hitherto  adopted,  "I  don't  want  to  quarrel,  particularlj 
about  a  young  jackanapes  who  is  not  worthy  to  make  mischie 
between  husband  and  wife " 

"  You  have  made  the  mischief,  not  Mr.  Hopperton,"  sh 
interposed,  more  .varmly  than  wisely. 

"  I'm  just  going  out  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  to  take  a  lool! 
round  the  bushes,"  he  continued,  ignoring  the  interrupt ionj 
"  By-the-bye,  have  you  mended  those  stockings  I  gave  you?' 

"Yes,"  she  said  .sullenly,  resenting  a  graciousness  whicl 
made  it  appear  that  she  was  the  sole  offender,  not  he.    "  The! 
are  quite  ready.     You,  my  master,  ordered  me  to  darn  then 
so  thiy  are  darned.     What  need  to  ask  ?  " 

"  That's  a  good  girl.     I  thought  I  had  better  give  them 
you  to  do,  before  the  holes  got  larger.     And  now  I'll  be  offj 
making  a  move  towards  the  door. 

She  detested  hini ;  but  she  was  his  wife,  and  she  sincerelj 
desired  to  subdue  her  own  instincts,  and  if  she  could  not  lovj 
him,  at  least  to  do  her  duty.  That  was  the  one  principle  stl 
had  striven  to  adhere  to  since  her  marriage.  It  required] 
heroic  effort  now,  nevertheless  she  inquired,  quite  meekly  ar| 
submissively,  to  outward  appearances,  if  he  wished  her 
accompany  him  and  carry  his  paraphernalia. 

He  was  pleased  by  the  offer,  and  it  seemed  suddenly; 
occur  to  him  that  perhaps,  after  all,  he  might  have  been  a  lit: 
hard  upon  her.     Anyhow,  he  bent  his  sickly  yellow  face  dow;, 
to  her  fresh,  rosy  one  and  gave  her  a  kiss.     She  recoiled  % 
voluntarily,  as   at  the  touch  of  a  serpent.     A   shiver  wes^ 
through  her  frame. 

"  There,  old  lady  ! "  he  exclaimed  patronizingly.     "  It's 
right.     I'm  not  angry  with  you  any  more  directly  you  are! 
good  girl.     Come,  let's  be  friends  again." 

"We  are  more  than  friends,"  she  answered,  with  a  curio: 
inflection  of  the  voice.    "  We  have  the  happiness  and  privile;; 
to  be  husband  and  wife.    When  two  people  are  bound  togetli?| 
as  you  and  I  are,  it's  bad  policy  to  quarrel  about  trifles.    Thff 
own  self-interest  ought  to  tell  them  that." 

"  Ha,  ha  1    Just  so — just  so  ! "  he  assented,  approving  of;( 
argument  he  did  not  wholly  understand.     "  And,  of  course, 
I  weren't  so  awfully  fond  of  you,  Annie,  I  should  not  cut  .1 
rough  at  the  sight  of  some  other  fellow  wanting  to  spoon  yo 
and  to  make  you  fonder  of  him  than  you  are  of  me." 

"  Am  I  to  put  all  you  have  said  to  me  down  to  the  scorei 
affection,  Ebenezer  ?  If  so,  I  ought  to  feel  extremely  flattered 
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ented,  approving  of:; 
"  And,  of  course, ' 
I  should  not  cut.| 
wanting  to  spoon  yo 
lU  are  of  me." 
ic  down  to  the  score 
:el  extremely  flattereci 


"Yes,  most  certainly.     If  I  didn't  care  for  you,  you  might 
ry  on  as  you  chose.     It's  nothing  but  love  on  my  part." 
I"  A  queer  sort  of  love,"  she  murmured  under  her  breath. 
)en  aloud :    "  I  don't  want  to  '  carry  on.*    I  only  want  to  talk 
Ipeople  I  like,  in  my  natural  manner." 
y* Ah,  you  puss !     Perhaps  it  ain't  altogether  ;,■  ar  fault  that 
're  such  an  awfully  fetching  little  woman." 
^hereupon    Ebenezer,  considering    he    had   made  ample 
[ends  for  any  possible  severity  on  his  part,  chucked  her  under 
chin,  put  on  his  blue  spectacles,  stuffed  half-a  dozen  glass 
itles  into  his  pocket,  and  departed  in  search  of  suitable 
^hes  to  smear  for  the  evening's  campaign. 
Jut  she,  when  he  was  gone,  rose  hurriedly  to  her  feet,  and 
png  out  her  pocket-handkerchief  passed  it  viciously  over 
spot  where  Ebenezer's   clumsy  lips   had  been   applied, 
jction,  indeed  !    If  this  was  the  form  his  affection  took,  she- 
lid  rather  inspire   a   merciless  blood-feud.      Every  nerve 
lin  her  body  was  tingling  with  indignation  ani  disgust. 
le  and  delicacy  had  been  alike  cruelly  outraged,  and  in  a 
mer  which  the  coarser  mind  of  man  could  not  even  realize. 
fhe  had  been  insulted  by  her  own  husband  without  my  just 
ie.    Nothing  in  this  world  makes  a  woman  feel  more  bitter, 
Jaises  such  a  tumult  of  emotion  within  her  bosom, 
gentleman  would  never  have  done  such  a  thing, 
fbenezer  was  a  cad — a  mean,  low,  suspicious  cad  !     So  she 
herself  in  the  first  vehemence  of  her  anger  and  disdain, 
for  all  that  she  was  in  his  power.     There  was  no  getting 
from  him.    Oh  !  how  heavily  the  yoke  sat.    How  bitterly 
[repented  her  marriage — that  fatal  marriage  ! 
ilding  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes  and  trickled  unheeded 
either  cheek.    Life  seemed  so  blank  and  cheerless,  such 
kep,  dark,  empty  void.     It  was  as  if  she  were  hemmed  in 
irison  walls,  through  which  no  ray  of  light  could  penetrate. 
)ceforth,  it  was  possible  she  might  find  temporary  amuse- 
and  forgetfulness,  but  nothing  could  avail  her  really, 
re  she  was,  bound  to  him  for  forty,  fifty,  perhaps  sixty 
s,  and  each  year  would  make  the  chain  more  intolerable, 
galling ;   her  misery  the  keener  and  fiercer.     What  a 
)ect  of  connubial  bliss  ! 

fee  had  never  attempted  to  disguise  from  herself  the  fart 
she  did  not  love  Ebenezer,  but  she  would  have  put  up 
him,  and  tolerated  him  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  if  he 
lad  the  good  sense  and  kindliness  to  help  her  a  I'ttle.     So 
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much  lay  in  his  power  if  only  he  chose  to  exert  it  beneficently. 
Instead  of  which,  what  had  he  done  ? 

He  had  accused  her  to  her  face  of  unseemly  behaviour,  and  I 
rendered  her  so  miserable,  constrained,  and  ill  at  ease,  that  she  | 
almost  felt  afraid  to. open  her  mouth  in  Mr.  Hopperton's  pre- 
sence. Thoughts  that  had  never  entered  her  head  were  now! 
put  there  by  him  and  his  vile  suspicions.  Husband  or  no 
husband,  she  hated  him.  It  was  his  doing,  not  hers.  He  had| 
brought  it  upon  himself. 

As  she  stood  there,  she  could  not  help  thinking  how  differenll 
her  fate  might  have  been  had  she  not  been  bound  for  the  rest! 
of  her  days  to  a  petty,  selfish  individual,  with  whom  she  ladl 
no  sympathy  whatever.  To  do  her  justice,  she  had  not  exf 
pected  much  from  her  marriage. 

It  had  been  an  act  of  pure  sacrifice  and  urgency  on  her  parti 
Circumstances  had  driven  her  into  it,  but  she  had  hoped  betterl 
things  than  this — hoped  for  peace  and  quiet,  if  not  happiness,| 

It  was  very  soon  for  a  loving  couple  to  come  to  a  rupture;] 
only  four  weeks  and  a  few  days  after  standing  before  God'l 
altar,  and  swearing  to  love  and  honour  each  other  until  death,] 

True,  Ebenezer  might  never  find  out  how  matters  stood*^ 
Both  for  his  sake  and  hers,  she  hoped  his  eyes  might  not  bf| 
opened,  nevertheless,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  it  was  a  finij 
rupture  of  every  feeling  of  regard  and  frendliness.  Henwl 
forth,  she  looked  upon  him  as  her  natural  foe,  against  whorl 
she  must  guard  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  and  ever  be  on  th( 
defensive. 

Presently  she  heard  Harry's  voice  speaking  to  Herr  Christia.^ 
on  the  porch  outside.     His  soft,  gentlemanly  tones  contrasts 
curiously  with  the  rough  ones  that  still  rang  in  her  ears,  an| 
they  altered  her  train  of  thought.     All  at  once  she  wiped  he 
eyes  and  gave  a  little  hard  laugh. 

Since  Ebenezer  believed  so  badly  of  her  without  any  legit^ 
mate  cause,  he  might  just  as  well  have  some  reasons  for  hi| 
suspicions. 

She  liked  Mr.  Hopperton  and  he  liked  her.     It  had  eve: 
shot  through  her  mind  that  if  they  had  met  sooner,  life  wouL  J 
have  worn  a  very  different  and  more  cheerful  aspect. 

Up  till  to-day  she  had  never  consciously  flirted  with  hir.  | 
but  now  she  suddenly  resolved  to  change  her  tactics. 

Ebenezer  should  see  that  she  would  not  stand  being  abuse: 
for  nothing,  and  that  by  ordering  her  to  avoid  Mr.  Hopperto 
he  had  only  made  matters  a  thousand  times  worse. 


{^■' 


"NAUGHTY,  NAU(H1TV;  BUT  OH  I  SO  NICE !  '  loi 

In  dealing  with  an  unreasonable  man,  it  was  a  fatal  thing  to 
let  him  think  you  were  afraid  of  him.  The  only  plan  was  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp  and  give  back  as  good  as 

you  got. 

Thus  reasoned  Annie,  though  against  all  her  better  nature  ; 
but  every  finer  feeling  had  been  so  mercilessly  wounded  by 
her  husband's  words,  that  for  the  time  being  they  sank  into 
revolt,  and  the  lower  and  baser  part  of  her  gained  the  upper- 
hand.  Good  and  evil  take  most  of  us  for  their  battle-field,  to 
the  intense  discomfiture  of  the  poor  mortal  spirit  which  they 
rack,  and  Evil  wins  the  victory  quite  as  often  as  Good. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

"  NAUGHTY,  NAUGHTY  ;  BUT  OH  !  SO  NICE  !  " 


y  to  Herr  ChristiaJ 


It  is  no  good  thing  for  a  woman  when  a  spirit  of  defiance 
enters  into  her.  Throughout  life  her  lot  is  one  of  endurance. 
When  she  tries  to  break  through  the  ranks  of  her  regiment  in 
even  the  slightest  degree,  and  rebels  against  the  seemingly 
cruel,  unjust,  but  inexorable  decree  of  Nature,  she  is  bound 
sooner  or  later  to  get  the  worst  of  it.  And  the  higher  her 
spirit,  the  greater  the  disaster.  A  mild,  unsensitive,  or  stupid 
woman  takes  things  easily.  Harsh  words  do  not  penetrate  to 
the  very  depths  of  her  being,  and  lie  there  quivering  like  an 
arrow  sent  well  home  to  the  target.  Mean  actions  do  not  rouse 
her  wrath  until  every  drop  of  blood  in  her  body  boils  with 
contempt  and  indignation.  She  is  not  fine-fibred,  and  accepts 
her  fate,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  placidly  and  indifferently. 
Such  women  are  not  capable  either  of  a  great  love  or  a  great 
hate.  They  are  sluggish  and  lympathic  by  temperament,  and 
enjoy  a  big  dinner  and  plenty  of  wine  almost  as  much  as  their 
lords.  They  grow  stout,  red-faced,  and  double-chinned  ;  for 
they  possess  no  distracting  passions  to  torment  the  body,  and 
so  it  thrives,  whilst  the  soul  and  the  intellect  lie  dormant. 
These  are  the  women  calculated  to  make  contented  and 
obedient  wives,  and  to  produce  healthy  progeny.  They  are 
neither  nervous,  excitable,  nor  hysterical.  Nothing  upsets 
them,  because  nothing  affects  them,  and  they  prove  much 
more  comfortable  creatures  for  a  man  to  live  with  than  a 
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woman  of  character,  who  analyzes  and  questions  their  relative 
positions,  and  who  sees  little  to  envy  in  hers  and  much  in  his. 

But  to  learn  this  lesson  by  heart,  and  to  find  out  that  in  spite 
of  her  spirit  she  must  submit  to  her  husband,  however  inferior 
he  may  be,  is  a  very  difficult  thing  j  but  more  especially  is  it 
difficult  to  a  young  and  pretty  woman,  conscious  of  her  own 
good  looks,  and  the  power  they  confer,  and  who  rejoices  in  all 
the  physical  vivacity  bestowed  by  a  sound  constitution,  and 
certain  gifts  of  attraction,  which  she  cannot  help  exercising, 
however  innocently,  over  the  sterner  sex.  It  is  but  Nature 
again,  only  a  nature  that  the  husband  does  not  approve  of  and 
makes  no  allowances  for.  ^ 

The  little,  unconscious  coquetries  that  Annie  had  hitherto 
practised  upon  Harry  Hopperton  were  quite  harmless  in  their 
way,  being  but  the  results  of  youth  and  high  spirits.  If  this 
was  to  be  considered  flirting,  then  she  had  flirted  with  almost 
every  man  she  had  ever  seen.  'An  instinctive  desire  to  please 
ruled  strong  within  her  breast,  but  she  liked  to  make  herself 
agreeable  to  women  just  as  much  as  to  men,  and  therefore 
had  always  been  popular  with  both  parties. 

After  all,  was  it  not  quite  natural  that  when  Ebenezer  was 
groaning  and  grumbling  in  his  berth  she  should  And  it  pleasant, 
talking  to  Harry,  and  exchanging  ideas  in  a  cheerful,  sociable 
fashion.  Besides,  she  was  certainly  not  the  very  least  bit  in 
love  with  him.  She  had  never  been  in  love  in  her  life.  She 
thought  him  extremely  nice,  and  decidedly  good-looking,  but 
that  was  all,  and  one  may  think  a  good  many  men  nice  in  this 
world,  without  wanting  to  go  raving  mad  about  them,  and  wor- 
shipping them  on  a  pedestal  like  demi-gods.  Between  liking 
and  loving  there  lies  a  tremendous  gulf. 

Annie  was  a  sensible  enough  little  person  in  her  way,  and 
moreover  had  had  the  advantage  of  being  brought  up  on 
soundly  moral  principles  by  an  excellent  mother  whom  she 
adored.  If  Ebenezer  had  left  her  alone,  and,  to  use  a  vulgar 
saying,  had  not  "  set  her  back  up,"  his  honour  would  have 
been  quite  safe  in  his  wife's  hands.  Her  own  good  sense 
would  always  have  prevented  her  from  carrying  any  flirtation 
too  far.  She  wanted  just  a  little  bit  of  rope,  that  was  all,  so 
that  she  might  gambol  innocently  about  on  the  plain  of  life, 
without  being  perpetually  brought  up  by  a  sharp  tug  and 
reminded  she  was  in  leading-strings.  She  would  not  have 
abused  her  liberty.  But  Ebenezer  was  not  large-minded  enough 
to  understand  this,  and  mistook  for  vice  what  was  only  play. 
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Therefore  he  strained  the  matrimonial  halter  so  tight')  that 
it  threatened  to  snap  altogether.  Already  some  of  its  more 
delicate  fibres  had  given  way,  thanks  to  the  rude  handling 
received. 

At  any  rate,  he  had  succeeded  in  placing  Annie  on  her 
mettle,  and  rousing  a  spirit  of  defiance  within  her  bosom. 
When  she  heard  Harry's  voice,  she  wiped  away  her  tears,  and 
putting  her  head  out  of  the  window,  said  : 

"  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Hopperton  ?    What  are  you  doing  ?  " 

He  knew  perfectly  well  that  Mr.  Thompson  had  gone  out, 
having  seen  him  start  some  ten  minutes  ago,  and  he  had  been 
inwardly  debating  whether  it  would  be  kinder  on  his  part  to 
leave  the  little  woman  alone  until  she  recovered  her  usual 
equanimity,  or  to  endeavour  to  console  her  by  his  society  and 
conversation.  He  was  vain  enough  to  think  that  they  might 
prove  efficacious,  and  his  inclinations  were  entirely  in  favour 
of  pursuing  the  latter,  rather  than  the  former  course.  There- 
fore, when  he  heard  Annie's  inquiry,  inclination  quickly 
triumphed  over  conscience,  and  coming  at  once  to  the  window, 
which  was  raised  only  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  he 
leant  his  arms  on  the  sill  and  looked  in. 

This  was  an  extremely  favourable  position,  for  being  taller 
than  Annie  by  a  head,  and  she  having  sat  down,  it  just  brought 
his  eyes  on  a  level  with  hers.  Though  Annie's  were  a  little 
dimmed  by  weeping,  they  had  a  soft,  lustrous  look  about  them 
which  set  his  blood  aflame.  She  had  never  looked  at  him  like 
this  before.  His  man's  temperament  realized  the  difference 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  It  sent  all  his  good  resolutions 
flying  to  the  wind. 

"  I  was  unpacking  some  of  my  odds  and  ends,"  he  replied 
in  answer  to  her  question.  Then  he  insinuated  his  fair  head 
a  little  farther  into  the  room  and  consequently  nearer  to  hers, 
and  said  abruptly : 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  this  morning  ?  You  are  not 
yourself." 

"  No — nothing  is  the  matter,"  she  answered,  though  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  belied  the  denial. 

"  Yes  there  is,  I  know  better." 

"  In  that  case  it's  no  use  my  contradicting  you,  Mr. 
Hopperton." 

"  Not  a  bit.  And  what's  more,  you  know  that  I  know  what 
[has  upset  you." 

A  vivid  blush,  painful  in  its  intensity,  dyed  her  cheeks  crimson. 
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"  If  you  do,  for  goodness  sake  don't  say  anything,"  she  said] 
imploringly. 

"  I  won't,  if  you  don't  like  the  subject  mentioned." 

"  How  could  I  like  it  ?  The  whole  thing  is  so  disgraceful  I 
that  it  ought  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion  as  speedily  as| 
possible." 

"  I  agree  with  you  there.  I  can't  tell  you  how  grieved  I  am  | 
on  your  account." 

"  Thank  you.  You  are  very  kind ;  nevertheless,  I  hope  to  I 
be  able  to  fight  my  own  battles.  Your  intervention  in  my| 
behalf  would  only  make  matters  worse." 

"  I'm  afraid  so ;  but,  Mrs.  Thompson — Annie,"  speaking  in  I 
low,  earnest  tones,  "I  must  just  say  one  thing,  and  then  we| 
need  never  allude  to  this  unpleasant  business  again." 

"  What  is  it,  Mr.  Hopperton  ?  " 

"You — you  needn't  mind  me,"  he  blurted  out,  turning] 
very  red. 

"  I  know  I  needn't,"  she  said  in  a  subdued  voice,  averting  I 
her  head.  She  understood  what  he  meant,  and  though  the 
sentiment  might  not  be  couched  in  elegant  language,  its  spirit  | 
was  delicate  and  manly. 

Her  hand  was  resting  on  the   window-sill.      A  sudden  | 
impulse  seized  Harry.     He  took  it,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips,  i 
She  trembled  all  over  from  head  to  foot ;  yet  what  possessed 
her  she  did  not  know.     For  quite  ten  seconds  she  made  no] 
attempt  to  draw  it  away,  and  he,  not  receiving  any  rebuke, 
repeated  the  offence  with  a  warmth  which  caused  some  mys 
terious  feeling,  hitherto  unknown,  to  creep  into  her  heart,  and  I 
make  it  palpitate  violently.     That  feeling,  so  new,  and,  at  the  I 
same  time,  so  delicious,  kept  her  spell-bound,  even  at  the  lossj 
of  her  own  self-respect. 

"See  here,  Annie,"  he  said,  again  calling  her  by  her  Chris- 
tian name,  and  managing  to  infuse  an  immense  amount  ot| 
tenderness  into  his  naturally  soft  and  pleasant  voice.     "  You  j 
and  I  are  not  ceremonious  people  and  need  not  beat  about  | 
the  bush.     After  what  happened  this  morning,  it  is  better  for 
us  to  have  an  explanation,  and  then  we  need  never  recur  to] 
the  subject." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Hopperton,  must  we  talk  of  it?"     Already  her| 
conduct  was  bearing  its  fruits,  and  she  winced  at  being  told| 
she  was  not  a  ceremonious  person. 

."Yes;  I  think  so.  What  I  want  you  to  understand  is  this, 
and  when  the  matter  is  put  plainly  before  you,  then  you  can' 
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ything,"  she  said 


low  grieved  I  am 


ted  out,   turning 


decide  as  you  think  best.  Of  course  I  should  be  awfully  sorry 
to  go  away  from  here  and  see  nothing  more  of  you.  You 
know  that,  don't  you  ?  "  looking  fondly  into  her  eyes. 

His  ardent  gaze  confused  her  to  such  a  degree  that  she 
made  no  reply;  only  her  conscience  told  her  that  she  was 
taking  a  very  complete  and  not  altogether  warrantable  revenge 
on  Ebenezer.  But  although  it  was  horribly  naughty  standing 
there  with  Harry  Hopperton  squeezing  her  hand,  it  was  nice, 
and  she  stifled  all  qualms  of  conscience  for  the  present,  reso- 
lutely refusing  to  listen  to  them.  , 

"  If  my  being  here  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  any  more  disa- 
greeable scenes  between  you  and  your  husband,"  he  resumed, 
''  I  will  clear  out  of  this  to-morrow,  and  not  come  back  till 
you  have  left.  Eh?  would  that  please  you  and  settle  the 
difficulty?" 

Oddly  enough,  it  did  not  appear  to  her  at  that  moment  as 
if  would. 

The  subject  under  discussion  was  an  awkward  one,  and  she 
sought  safety  in  silence.  He  waited  for  a  second,  then  finding 
she  made  no  reply,  said : 

"Annie,  answer  me  this  question  truly.  Would  my  de- 
parture render  things  any  easier  for  you  to  bear  ?  " 

The  tears  started  to  her  eyes.  What  a  good  fellow  he  was  ! 
Much  too  good  to  get  entangled  with  a  married  woman, 
whose  love  could  not  advantage  him  in  any  way,  but  the 
reverse. 

She  shook  her  head  mournfully.  Her  heart  was  beginning 
to  feel  too  big  for  her  body,  a  sensation  which  quite  precludes 
women  from  acting  with  wisdom  and  prudence. 

*'  It  would  not  help  much,  really  ;  besides,"  and  she  blushed 
as  red  as  a  rose,  "  why  should  you  go  away  on  our  account  ? 
Such  an  act  of  tyranny  on  our  part  would  be  shameful,  es- 
pecially when  there  is  no  real  reason  for  it." 

He  brightened  up  at  this  speech,  and  gave  her  hand  another 
md  still  closer  pressure. 

With  a  sentiment  of  self-shame  at  having  allowed  him  to 
detain  it  so  long,  she  withdrew  it,  though  not  without  resis- 
tance on  his  part,  so  soon  does  a  man  become  emboldened 
by  any  little  false  move  made  by  the  woman,  and  helps  her 
I  eagerly  down  from  one  tiny  step  to  a  far  steeper  descent. 

"  No,"  he  repeated  energetically.  "  There  is  no  real  reason, 
1  of  course." 

"And  then,  you  know,  Mr.    Hopperton,"  she  went  on, 
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trampling  ruthlessly  on  that  still  small  voice  witlrn  her,  whose 
counsels,  though  excellent,  did  not  chime  in  wi^.ii  her  mood, 
"  the  fishing  is  a  great  consideration.  No  doubt  you  are  pay- 
ing a  high  rent,  and  have  come  all  the  way  from  England  on 
|)urpose  to  fish.  After  making  all  your  arrangements  it  would 
never  do  to  lose  a  whole  fortnight's  sport  simply  because 
iCbenezer  has  taken  some  ridiculous  idea  into  his  head." 

••  Well,  it  does  seem  a  pity,  certainly,"  said  Harry,  to  whom 
this  side  of  the  question  had  already  occurred.  "  But  I  would 
not  mind  that  if  it  would  benefit  you." 

"  I  don't  see  how  it  could — at  least,  not  permanently." 

"  I  should  hate  myself  if  I  got  you  into  any  more  rows,  and 
— and  " — blushing  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair — **  for  the  life  of 
me,  Annie,  I  can't  help  liking  and  admiring  you.  Now,  have 
1  made  you  very  angry  ?  "  and  he  looked  at  her  in  a  hesitating, 
penitent  sort  of  way. 

But  what  woman  ever  is  incensed  by  such  a  confession  ?  She 
may  pretend  to  be  so,  just  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  yet 
more  often  she  greets  the  offender  with  a  kind  smile  of  for- 
giveness. 

"  Foolish  boy ! "  she  exclaimed  in  accents  of  mock  reproval, 
giving  him  a  playful  tap  on  the  shoulder.  "  You  are  far  too 
fond  of  talking  nonsense.  It's  a  bad  habit  which  seems  to 
grow  upon  you." 

"  A  pleasant  one,  nevertheless,"  he  responded.  "  So  pleasant 
that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  check  its  growth." 

"  You  are  becoming  a  perfect  adept  at  pretty  speeches,  Mr. 
Hopperton,  but  I  must  stand  here  no  longer  listening  to  them." 

"  Why  not  ?    Are  you  particularly  busy  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  I  am  keeping  you  from  your  occupation,  and  as 
it  probably  was  far  more  profitable  than  your  present  one, 
that  would  be  a  sin." 

"  Never  mind.     I  would  stop  here  for  ever  if  I  might." 

"  What  I  and  get  covered  with  caterpillars  from  the  ash 
overhead.  See,  there  is  one  crawling  up  your  shoulder  already, 
and  no  doubt  there  are  dozens  of  others  ready  to  follow  their 
comrade's  example." 

He  brushed  it  off  with  a  shudder.  Having  lived  in  London 
all  his  life,  he  was  not  much  used  to  creeping  things,  and  had 
an  intense  aversion  for  them.  She  laughed  at  his  evident 
disgust. 

"  There  I  Are  you  cured  of  your  folly  ?  If  so  the  cater- 
pillar has  had  a  very  beneficial  effect." 
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"  How  horribly  prosaic  you  are,"  he  said.  "  Vou  don't  seem 

have  a  scrap  of  sentiment  in  you." 

She  gave  a  little  sigh,  which  he  did  not  hear. 

"  All  the  better  for  me.  And  now,  Mr.  Hopperton,  be  off. 
^hat  were  you  engaged  upon  when  1  called  out  ?  " 

"  I  was  attempting  to  unpack  the  stores,  but  got  into  a  most 
^opeless  muddle." 

"  Ah  !  I  suppose  you're  not  used  to  being  your  own  servant, 
id  so  feel  a  little  bewildered  when  you  have  got  to  wait  upon 
lat  exacting  creature,  Number  One.     Shall  1  come  and  help 

)U?" 

"  Thanks  ;  you  are  awfully  kind.  What  between  bottles  of 
lis,  and  bottles  of  that,  tins  by  the  dozen,  and  pots  of  jam 
^numerable,  my  wits  have  got  fairly  addled." 
"  Ah  !  "  said  Annie,  jestingly.  "  What  a  thing  it  is  to  have 
ich  a  large,  original  stock.  And  now,  may  I  venture  on  a 
|nt  inspired  by  that  word — jam  ?  " 
"  Most  certainly.  I  shall  be  only  too  grateful  for  any  sug- 
bstions." 

"  It's  not  a  suggestion ;  it's  a  begging  demand." 
"  Oh ! "  exclaimed  Harry,  in  the  same  light  tone.     "  That 
^ers  the  case  altogether.     I'm  i)rctty  well  besieged  by  them 
it  is.     However,  you  have  roused  my  curiosity.     Pray  what 
rour  request  ?  " 

I"  If  you  would  put  Ebenezer  in  a  good  humour,  bring  forth 

)ot  of  marmalade  at  supper.     He  dotes  upon  sweet  things, 

)ugh  he  has  been  specially  told  by  the  doctor  to  avoid  them." 

"  And  you,  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  put  temptation  in  his  way ! 

!  for  shame.     However,  if  we  can  only  arrive  at  the  result 

led,  Mr.  Thompson  shall  have  every  pot  of  jam  I  possess." 

^hereupon,  the   two  young  people,  whose   intimacy  had 

lainly  made  great  strides  in  the  last  half-hour,  set  to  work 

tore  the  straw  away  in  handfuls,  from  the  six  huge  cases 

stores  which  Harry  had  sent  out  from  England.     The  con- 

msness  of  being  together  made  it  pleasant  work,  and  they 

)ured  diligently.  They  took  out  all  the  contents,  placed  the 

:ier  articles,  such  as  hams  and  bacon,  in  a  cellar  under  the 

md,  and  brought  those  required  for  immediate  consumption 

the  sitting-room,  where  Mrs.  Thompson  ranged  the  numer- 

pots  and  tins  in  a  corner  cupboard,  Harry  standing  over 

and  hanfling  them  to  her  one  by  one. 

j'his  operation  lasted  so  long,  being  often  delayed  by  con- 

ition,  tTiat  it  was  nearly  dinner-time  when  they  had  finished. 
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They  had  agreed  to  dine  at  two,  Mr.  Thompson  having  ar- 
ranged  to  take  his  wife  for  a  long  walic  in  the  afternoon,  and! 
Harry  being  eager  to  try  his  luck  with  the  salmon. 

The  gillie  told  off  to  attend  him,  was  the  same  accubtonicdl 
to  accompanying  Mr.  Smutch.  He  spoke  a  little  broken  Enf;| 
lish,  and  appeared  to  thoroughly  understand  his  business.  Hel 
nourished  a  strong  affection  for  the  "  Elv  "  (river),  and  havinJ 
been  born  and  breed  at  Sandcthal,  knew  every  stone  in  it  bjl 
heart,  and  the  pools  which  the  fish  were  wont  to  frequent. 

Jens,  (pronounced  Yens),  was  a  splendid  specimen  of 
mountaineer,  standing  quite  six  feet  two  in  height,  and  posses^l 
ing  a  tall,  spare,  muscular  figure,  a  stolid,  but  good-humourecl 
face,  and  a  peculiarly  long,  swinging  stride,  which  recalled  thtj 
story  of  the  giant  with  the  seven-leagued  boots.  i 

He  had  already  reported  to  the  "  Engelskmand,"  that  tl;'^ 
season  was  an  exceptionally  late  one,  and  that  very  few  fish  wcrJ 
up  the  river  as  yet,  but  there  might  be  a  chance  of  picking  u:[ 
one  or  two  sea-trout  in  the  lower  pools  at  high-tide  somewhct] 
between  four  and  five  o'clock. 

This  was  rather  a  sta;.?:gerer  to  Harry,  and  by  no  means  iM 
accordance  with  Mr.  Smutch's  glowing  representations  of  \\>( 
numerous  salmon  he  might,  could,  and  would  catch,  as  sor 
as  he  had  learnt  how  to  throw  a  fly.     But  Jens  reassured  hir^ 
by  telling  him  that  the  warm  weather  they  were  nowhavingj 
succeeded  by  heavy  rain,  would  be  almost  certain  to  bring 
great  many  fish  up  from  the  sea.     He  declared  that  they  hil 
been  seen  in  the  Fjord,  waiting  for  the  first  "  spate,"  to  enabj 
them  to  make  their  way  inland.     This  intelligence  took  tiJ 
sharp  edge  off  Harry's  disappointment. 

"  I  wish  to  goodness  you  could  come  out  fishing  with  md 
he  said  to  Annie  Thompson  as  he  handed  her  a  tin  of  oxtj 
soup.     "  How  awfully  jolly  it  would  be  ! " 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  she  responded,  "  but  there's  not  mutj 
chance  of  it  after  this  morning." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not ;  but  couldn't  you  manage  to  cog 
round  by  the  river  on  your  way  home  ?  " 

"  Perhaps.      I'll  try.     I  haven't  an  idea  where  Ebene;| 
intends  going,  but  as  he  possesses  a  mania  for  climbing,  1  ^ 
pect  he  will  want  to  drag  me  up  to  the  top  of  these  enorm: 
heights,"  looking  up  at  the  blue  mountains  soaring  high  ov 
head.  • 

"  Humph  !     You'll  be  pnetty  well  tired  out  if  you  gel 
the  top  of  ^/lem,"  said  Harry. 
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"  Luckily  I  |im  a  capital  walker.  It  is  the  one  qualification 
I  possess." 

"  How  modest  you  are  I  Your  admirers  would  say  that  you 
possessed  a  great  number." 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  my  admirers,  if  I  have  any,  would 
not  be  so  foolish  as  to  make  the  remark.  Really  Mr.  Hopper- 
ton,  your  conversation  is  becoming  more  and  more  frivolous." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  call  me  Mr.  Hopperton.  It  sounds 
so  formal." 

"  What  am  I  to  call  you,  then?  " 

"  Harry.     I  call  you  Annie." 

"  So  I  remarked ;  but  I  did  not  give  you  leave  to  take  that 
liberty." 

He  laughed  lightly.  There  was  a  look  in  her  eyes  which 
contradicted  the  severity  of  her  speech. 

"  No,  I  took  it.     Is  not  that  always  the  best  plan  ?  " 

"  Not  always.  But  may  I  ask  one  question.  Do  you  wish 
me  to  follow  your  extremely  bad  example  when  we  are  alone, 
or  when  Mr.  Thompson  is  present?  " 

Harry  reddened.  She  was  not  one  of  those  stately,  dignified 
women  who  freeze  a  man  up  directly  he  uses  a  wrong  word  for 
a  right  one ;  but  he  felt  for  all  that,  that  she  had  administered 
a  just  reproof,  and  had  reminded  him  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
going  ahead  a  little  too  fast. 

"You  must  do  as  you  think  best,  Mrs.  Thompson,"  he  said, 
returning  to  the  more  formal  appellation. 

She  looked  out  of  the  window,  before  replying,  and  saw 
Ebenezer's  little,  shrunken  form  wending  its  way  home  along  ths 
narrow  road.  The  white  puggery  round  his  hat — by-the-bye, 
why  do  lepidopterists  always  wear  puggeries  ? — and  his  huge 
gauze  net  fluttered  gaily  in  the  breeze.  He  was  a  ridiculous 
object  thus  equipped,  and  so  she  seemed  to  think.  A.iyhow, 
the  effect  produced  upon  her  by  the  sight  of  him,  was  such 
that  she  turned  quickly  away  and  smiled  up  at  Harry,  as  if  he 
were  a  far  pleasanter  person  on  whom  to  rest  her  eyes.  Her 
conduct  was  not  to  be  defended.  Women  of  her  warm,  im- 
pulsive temperament,  prone  to  resent  injury,  and  to  smart 
under  a  sense  of  insult,  frequently  do  things  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  that  seem  to  them  right  and  natural  at  the  time,  but 
I  which  they  bitterly  regret  afterwards,  when  their  pride  flows 
jin  a  legitimate,  instead  of  in  a  false  direction. 

"  Well,  then— Ifarry  "she  said,  with  a  charming  little  pout 
land  inconsequential  gesture,  "  I  shall  certainly  not  call  you 
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Harry  when  we  are  alone.     You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self for  making  so  very  improper  a  suggestion." 

But  he  did  not  look  so  in  the  least.  On  the  contrary  his 
whole  countenance  beamed  with  delight.  He  realized  that  she 
had  made  another  step  downwards,  and  although  he  did  not 
willingly  or  consciously  wish  her  to  degrade  her  womanhood 
for  his  benefit,  he  could  not  help  feeling  pleased  by  any  and 
every  concession.  It  was  incense  to  his  vanity,  and  vanity  is 
at  the  bottom  of  almost  every  flirtation  between  man  and 
woman.  They  were  playing  with  sharp-edged  tools,  and  might 
easily  receive  a  cut,  without  being  able  to  avoid  it.  He  ap- 
proached quite  close  to  his  companion,  so  closed  that  fortu- 
nately for  her  she  retreated  a  few  inches,  but  what  reply  he  was 
going  to  make  to  Annie's  speech,  or  whether  it  was  about  to 
take  the  form  of  words  or  of  action,  must  for  ever  remain  un- 
known, since  at  that  precise  moment  Mr.  Thompson  arrived, 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  morning — one  tiny  brown  butter- 

^y-      .    .  .  , 

On  seeing  his  wife  and  Harry  together,  he  scowled,  and  then 
began  mopping  up  his  perspiring  countenance  with  a  hideous 
red  and  yellow  handkerchief. 

Mrs.  Thompson  attacked  him  in  a  tone  of  exaggerated 
cheerfulness. 

"  Oh  !  Ebenezer,"  she  exclaimed.  "  What  do  you  think  we 
have  been  doing  ?  " 

"  How  the  dickens  can  I  tell ! "  he  responded. 

"  We  have  been  unpacking  Mr.  Hopperton's  stores.  Such 
a  lot  of  them  as  he  *  has  too !  Jams,  tongues,  brawns,  mar- 
malade and  no  end  of  good  things  which  he  insists  upon  our 
sharing  with  him.  You  will  no  longer  have  any  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  food,  for  we  shall  live  like  fighting  cocks." 

The  little  man  had  had  a  long  walk  and  was  hungry.  The 
intelligence  was  therefore  peculiarly  gratifying.  His  counte- 
nance relaxed,  and  assumed  a  more  amiable  and  less  belligerent 
expression. 

"  H'm !  very  kind  of  Mr.  Hopperton — very  kind  of  him 
indeed  !  "  he  said,  smacking  his  lips  in  anticipation  of  all  the 
delicacies  that  were  to  come. 

"  Oh !  pray  don't  mention  it,"  said  Harry.  "  There  the 
things  are ;  and  I'm  only  too  glad  you  should  use  them. 

And  so,  over  the  marmalade  and  the  sardines,  a  temporary 
)eace  was  established,  whilst  Annie  stood  by  and  listened,  and 
t]i ought  to  herself: 


"NAUGHTY,  NAUGHTY;  BUT  OH!  SO  NICE! 


Ill 


"Oh  !  what  a  mean,  pitiable  creature  Ebenezer  is  to  be  sure  ! 
If  I  had  abused  a  man  like  a  pickpocket,  as  he  abused  Mr. 
Hopperton  this  morning,  I  could  no  more  accept  favours  from 
him,  and  gobble  up  his  jams  and  his  provisions,  than  I  could 
fly.     Shabbiness  isn't  the  word  for  it." 

But  although  she  found  fault  with  her  husband,  she  was  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  herself  when  she  came  to  reconsider 
her  conduct.  She  had  allowed  anger  and  revenge  to  obtain 
the  mastery  over  her,  and  had  lost  caste  in  her  own  estimation, 
and  doubtless  in  Harry  Hopperton's  also. 

And  that  was  by  no  means  a  pk  isant  conviction.  It  would 
have  been  disagreeable  enough  at  any  time,  but  it  was  simply 
insufferable  now,  when  she  was  beginning  to  be  really  fond  of 
him,  and  to  care  so  much  for  his  good  opinion. 

No  matter  what  provocation  she  had  received  from  Ebe- 
nezer, she  ought  never  to  have  let  her  temper  get  the  better  of 
her  sense  of  right.  Her  conduct  had  been  foolish,  nay  more 
than  foolish — wrong.  She  had  wilfully  turned  her  back  on  the 
narrow  path  and  entered  the  broad.  There  were  no  excuses 
to  be  made  for  her.  She  could  advance  none  in  her  own  self- 
defence. 

Why,  oh !  why  had  she  not  pulled  Mr.  Hopperton  up  short 
when  he  called  her  Annie  the  first  time,  and  whatever  had 
possessed  her  to  look  up  into  his  face  and  smile,  and  call  hiro 
Harry  back  in  return  ?     She  must  have  been  bewitched. 

Yes,  bewitched  by  that  fatal  passion,  which,  when  once  it 

seizes  upon  a  woman,  silences  every  other  voice  within  her,  and 

reduces  into  insignificance  reason,  duty,  policy  and  self-interest. 

She  loved !    What  need  to  say  more  ?    A  few  short  minutes 

had  revolutionized  her  nature. 

Those  who  have  experienced  the  sensation  will  comprehend 
how,  without  having  one  really  guilty  particle  in  her  composi- 
tion, Annie  Thompson  was  reduced  to  a  state  in  which  she  was 
barely  responsible  for  her  actions.  Others  who  have  never 
suffered  from  Cupid's  torturing  dart,  will  feel  no  sympathy  v/ith 
her,  shake  their  heads,  and  call  her  "  a  bad  lot." 

Well,  perhaps  she  was  "  a  bad  lot "  in  the  sense  that  she 
possessed  warm  human  passions  not  always  under  her  control, 
but  for  all  that,  her  nature  was  one  which  contained  a  great 
many  elements  of  good.  A  husband  whom  she  could  have 
loved  and  looked  up  to,  would  have  cultivated  them  and 
developed  them.  As  it  was,  the  unfolding  of  her  somewhat 
complex  character  was  left  entirely  in  her  own  hands,  and  to 
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the  force  of  circumstances.     A  girl  of  twenty,  thus  situated, 
is  to  be  piti  id  rather  than  blamed. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE   FIRST  FISH. 
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At  half-past  three  o'clock  Harry  started  for  the  river  with  Jens. 
He  was  full  of  hope  and  anticipation,  although,  at  the  same 
time,  he  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  anxious  as  to  how  he 
should  acquit  himself  on  this,  his  first  venture  in  the  piscatorial 
line. 

When  he  attempted  to  put  on  his  casting  line,  he  quickly 
discovered  how  great  was  his  ignorance.  After  fumbling  away 
at  the  knot  for  quite  five  minutes,  and  tying  it  every  way  but 
the  right  way,  he  was,  in  the  end,  forced  to  apply  to  Jens,  who, 
meanwhile,  stood  by  watching  his  proceedings  with  a  smile  of 
indulgent  amusement,  not  wholly  free  from  contempt,  lighting 
up  his  good-humoured,  but  ordinarily  somewhat  impassive  face. 
Hitherto,  all  the  Englishmen  he  had  known  had  inspired  him 
with  admiration,  both  on  account  of  their  dexterity,  and  their 
superior  knowledge  in  matters  of  sport,  but  this  one  was  clearly 
no  better  than  a  child,  and  quite  incapable  of  teaching  him — 
Jens — anything  that  he  did  not  know  already.  Harry's  coun- 
tenance, however,  wore  an  expression  of  confusion  and  appeal 
which  made  an  impression  on  the  mountaineer's  kind  heart. 
Besides,  he  was  too  courteous  by  nature  to  allow  his  mirth  to 
become  apparent.  With  all  due  gravity  he  tendered  his 
assistance,  which,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  gladly  accepted. 

Harry  had  one  great  point  in  his  favour.  He  possessed  no 
false  shame  about  confessing  his  inexperience,  and  moreover, 
was  most  anxious  to  learn  everything  that  he  could.  He  now 
made  Jens  shew  him  how  to  tie  and  untie  the  knot  in  question, 
at  least  a  dozen  times  over,  until  at  lat.t  it  was  so  impressed 
upon  his  memory,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  never  should  forget  it. 
He  then  essayed  to  put  on  a  tag,  but  not  having  damped  it 
previously,  was  astonished  to  find  gut  that  had  cost  close  upon 
sixty  shillings  the  hank  snap  like  sealing-wax.  If  Mr.  Farlow 
charged  the  top  price  for  such  miserable  stuff,  he  deserved  to 
be  publicly  branded  as  a  thief. 
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"  HuUoa  ! "  he  exclaimed,  holding  up  the  two  ends  for  Jens 
to  inspect  them.     "  This  won't  do  at  all." 

Jens  took  the  discarded  pieces  in  his  great  clumsy  fingers, 
examined  them  carefully  and  then  tested  them,  putting  a  good, 
strong  strain  upon  each. 

"  Dis  good  gut — very  good,"  he  said  gravely.  "  No  fault 
gut  it  break.  See — you  do  so;  make  it  all  right."  And 
selecting  a  fresh  tag,  he  placed  the  silvery  strand  in  the  water, 
where  it  quickly  became  soft  and  pliable,  and  no  longer 
cracked  when  tied  in  a  loop.  The  next  step  was  to  choose 
out  a  fly  from  Harry's  brand  new  stock  of  Butchers,  Pophams, 
Jock  Scotts,  etc.,  and  as  most  fishermen  are  aware,  this  is 
notoriously  a  protracted  and  tedious  affair,  seeing  that  there  is 
nearly  always  something  to  be  said  either  for  or  against  every  fly 
that  comes  under  consideration.  Harry  and  Jens  pored  over 
the  book  with  intense  interest  and  exceeding  deliberation,  now 
turning  over  a  page,  then  going  back  to  have  another  look  at 
it,  again  passing  on  to  the  next.  At  last  Jens  selected  two  or 
three  specimens  from  amongst  the  goodly  number  presented  foi 
his  choice,  and  carefully  weighed  their  respective  qualifications. 
Finally,  believing  rather  in  the  chance  of  a  sea-trout  than  a 
salmon,  especially  as  the  sun  was  very  bright  and  warm,  he 
picked  out  a  silver-bodied  fly,  with  an  attractive  scarlet  tag,  a 
mixed  wing  and  jungle-cock  cheeks. 

This,  he  opined,  ought  to  coax  them,  if  anything  would, 
i  though  he  did  not  conceal  his  opinion  that  the  day  was  a 
I  highly  unfavourable  one  for  fishing,  more  especially  as  the  river 
was  lower  than  desirable.  When  after  much  time  lost  in  pre- 
Iparations,  everything  was  in  readiness,  he  stepped  forward, 
Imade  one  or  two  dexterous  casts,  and  transferred  the  rod  to 
[Harry's  hands. 

There  was  a  light  breeze  blowing,  which  came  right  from 
their  backs,  and  the  bank  behind  them  rose  slightly,  and  was 
idorned  by  a  thick  green  fringe  of  juniper  bushes.  Harry  gave 
)ne  backward  whip  of  the  rod,  and  in  a  trice  he  was  into  them. 
[e  tugged  and  he  pulled,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  hook 
remained  firmly  secured,  and  refused  to  yield  an  inch.  As  the 
result  of  his  first  cast,  the  situatioji  was  decidedly  mortifying, 
ilthough  not  more  so  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
[borough  tyro  in  the  seemingly  easy,  but,  in  reality,  most  diffi- 
cult art  of  throwing  a  fly. 
Jens  now  came  to  the  rescue  and  soon  succeeded  in  freeing 
le  hook.     It  seemed  determined  to  catch  somethings  for,  all 
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at  once,  it  swung  round  with  the  wind  and  fastened  itself  upon 
the  spiky  stalk,  of  a  tall,  purple  thistle. 

"  Deuce  take  the  thing ! "  ejaculated  Harry,  not  even  at- 
tempting to  conceal  his  vexation.  But  his  troubles  were  not 
over  yet ;  for  in  extricating  the  hook  from  the  thistle,  it  became 
embedded  iu  his  light,  woolly  suit,  and  a  knife  had  to  be  called 
into  requisition  to  cut  it  out,  making  a  nasty  little  jagged  hole 
in  the  heather  mixture. 

Harry  now  recommenced  his  labours.  This  time  he  was 
determined  to  keep  free  of  the  bushes,  and  raised  his  rod  up 
high,  as  if  he  wanted  to  castigate  the  heavens.  He  heard,  an 
ominous  crack,  but  the  line,  borne  by  the  breeze,  flew  softly  down 
into  the  stream,  and  he  congratulated  himself  on  his  prowess. 

Feeling  considerably  more  assured,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
making  another  cast,  when  Jens'  deep  bass  voice  interposed  in 
a  warning  tone  :  "  No  good,  no  good.  You  'ave  lost  one  fly 
and  one  casting  linie." 

And  sure  enough,  on  inspection,  this  proved  to  be  the  case. 
His  beautiful  Silver  Doctor  was  gone,  carrying  away  with  it 
some  five  feet  of  gut. 

Another  prolonged  and  vexatious  delay  now,  of  course,  took 
place  whilst  the  evil  was  being  repaired.  The  best  part  of  an 
hour  had  already  gone  by,  and  Mr.  Farlow's  fly  had  not  once 
touched  the  water.  If  the  fish  did  not  take  under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at.  When  his 
rod  was  once  more  handed  to  him  by  the  patient  Jens,  shame 
and  mortification  overpowered  every  other  feeling.  Harry's 
pride  was  humbled  in  the  dust,  and  he  could  have  shed  tears 
of  vexation  at  his  own  awkwardness. 

"  It's  no  use,  Jens,"  he  said  sorrowfully.  "  I'm  a  most 
awful  duff'er,  and  know  nothing  whatever  about  fishing.  You 
must  teach  me  what  to  do,  if  you  will." 

Jens  grinned  from  ear  to  ear.  He  was  infinitely  amused  by 
all  that  had  happened. 

"/a,  ja"  he  said,  nodding  his  head  with  unusual  vivacity. 
"  Dat's  it — duff'er.     Know  noting.     I  vil  show  'ow." 

So  ready  an  acquiescence  in  his  confession  of  ignorance  was 
a  little  trying  to  Harry's  feelings,  but  he  endeavoured  manfully 
to  conceal  the  discomposure  that  it  occasioned. 

Jens  now  took  the  rod  from  him,  and  made  some  half-dozen 
scientific  casts. 

"Dere!"  he  exclaimed  at  the  end  of  them.  "You  see? 
It  is  no  verc  difficult." 
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"Yes,  I  see,"  responded  Harry  in  crestfallen  accents. 
"  But  seeing's  one  thing  and  doing's  anotiier." 

"^/  maaforsoge."    (You  must  try.) 

And  so  our  hero  did,  most  patiently  and  perseveringly,  with 
Jens  standing  behind  him,  grasping  the  rod  at  the  same  time, 
just  as  if  he  had  been  a  little  child,  and  teaching  him  the  up- 
lifting previous  to  each  fresh  cast,  which  brought  the  fly  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  the  quick,  backward  jerk,  the  pause  so  as 
to  let  the  line  straighten  well,  and  then  the  swift,  gentle,  for- 
ward motion,  that  sent  it  shooting  forth  again  with  graceful 
ease  and  precision.  All  this  was  not  to  be  learnt  in  a  day,  but 
after  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed,  Harry  mastered  the  elemen- 
tary principles  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  cast  by  himself,  albeit 
with  a  very  short  line.  It  remained  a  marvel  to  him  how  Jens 
could  manipulate  so  many  yards  without  becoming  hopelessly 
entangled.  For  his  own  part,  when  he  tried  a  longer  line,  he 
got  into  difficulties  at  once,  and,  by  his  counsellor's  advice 
desisted  in  the  endeavour  until  he  should  have  grown  more 
proficient.  Jens  let  him  splash  away  at  the  same  spot  for 
quite  half  an  hour,  just  for  the  sake  of  practice. 

The  pool  he  had  commenced  by  fishing  was  one  of  the  best 
on  the  river.  In  the  middle  of  it  ran  a  strong  stream,  flanked 
on  the  far  side  by  dark,  smoothly  swirling  backwater,  which 
shallowed  off  towards  the  bank  in  a  bubbling  series  of  crystal- 
clear  eddies. 

It  required  good  long  casting  however ;  more  especially  in 
the  present  reduced  state  of  the  water,  and  Harry's  fly  never 
once  succeeded  in  touching  the  spot  where  the  fish  lay.  It 
only  reached  the  near  edge  of  the  current,  and  then  came 
drifting  loosely  back  towards  him.  But  Jens,  having  ascer- 
tained by  this  time  how  hopelessly  inexperienced  his  pupil  was, 
wisely  determined  to  let  him  flop  away  for  a  while,  and  not 
spoil  another  good  pool  until  he  had  improved  a  little  in  the 
art  of  casting. 

The  Sandethal,  though  by  no  means  what  is  generally 
termed  a  fine  stream,  was  nevertheless  a  pretty  fishing  river. 
The  banks  as  a  rule  were  low,  and  not  over-gjov/n  by  trees. 
They  were  composed  of  tolerably  sound  turf,  that  offered  a 
secure  footing.  The  river  itself  was  rapid,  forcing  its  way 
through  many  rocks  and  boulders,  and  descending  from  one 
level  to  another  by  a  series  of  small  "  Fos  "  (waterfalls),  which 
however,  were  not  of  a  sufficient  height  to  offer  any  serious 
impediment  to  the  passage  of  fish.     It  wound  its  tortuous  way 
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through  the  narrow  valley,  reminding  one  of  some  living 
thing  contending  painfully  witli  the  mighty,  opposing  forces  of 
Nature.  Wherever  it  rushed  past  a  sharp  curve,  there,  as  if 
weary  of  its  foaming  and  troublous  course,  it  formed  into  deep, 
slumbrous  pools  where  the  salmon  congregated,  though  often 
they  refused  to  take.  It  might  have  been  a  much  better  river 
than  it  was,  but  owing  to  Mr.  Smutch  not  having  bought  up 
the  rights  of  all  the  small  farmers  living  on  its  banks,  some  of 
them  had  laid  down  salmon-traps,  which  greatly  spoilt  the 
fishery,  as  did  also  certain  nets  which  they  spread  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

Nevertheless,  the  fish,  though  not  so  numerous  as  they 
might  have  been,  if  properly  preserved,  frequently  ran  very 
large,  and  on  the  previous  year,  Mr.  Smutch  had  captured 
one  of  thirty-five  pounds  weight. 

But  the  real  sport  did  not  begin  till  quite  the  latter  end  of 
June  or  beginning  of  July.  The  Sanddthal  was  in  truth  a  late 
river.  Of  this  fact  however,  Harry  remained  in  total  igno- 
rance. He  had  everything  to  learn  through  personal  expe- 
rience. His  friend  had  given  him  as  few  details  as  he  well 
could,  consistent  with  his  object,  of  getting  the  river  taken  off 
his  hands  at  a  price  far  exceeding  what  he  paid  for  it  himself. 
He  had  gone  on  the  principle  of  "  least  said,  soonest  mended," 
though  he  had  been  forced  to  draw  the  long  bow  somewhat, 
as  regarded  the  probable  take  of  salmon,  in  order  to  raise 
Harry's  enthusiasm  to  the  desired  point.  This  result  once 
achieved  he  had  endeavoured  to  commit  himself  as  little  as  I 
possible.  Meanwhile,  Harry  put  down  his  unsuccess  not  so  | 
much  to  lack  of  fish  as  to  his  inartistic  casting. 

He  flogged  on  and  on  in  the  mo..*;  painstaking  manner,  and  I 
continued  to  make  good  improvement.  But  although  Jens! 
congratulated  him  on  his  progress,  it  produced  no  results,  j 
The  fish  could  not  be  coaxed. 

He  would  have  been  ashamed  to  confess  how  desperately! 
he  yearned  for  a  rise,  or  what  life  and  spirit  it  would  have 
infused  into  him;  but  Jens  with  rough-and-ready  sympathy 
perhaps  guessed  something  of  his  desire,  for  after  a  while  he  I 
gave  the  signal  to  wind  up,  and  led  him  on  to  the  next  pool,f 
some  forty  or  fifty  yards  further  down  the  river,  and  conse-j 
quently  nearer  the  Fjord. 

The  spot  now  selected  was  wider  but  shallower  than  the  last 
one.  The  water  flowed  from  bank  to  bank,  at  a  pretty  ever 
depth,  over  a  stony  bottom,  which  in  places  tossed  it  up  into^ 
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little  white-crested  wavelets,  that  coursed  merrily  along,  splash- 
ing and  breaking  as  they  hurried  to  the  sea.  The  bank  was 
quite  level,  and  iree  from  every  kind  of  obstruction.  A  more 
favourable  place  in  which  to  try  his  skill  could  scarcely  have 
been  chosen  for  a  novice.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  him 
|to  "  come  to  grief." 

Harry  flung  his  fly  into  the  water  with  more  energy  than 

jrace.     The  current  however  soon  sucked  it  down  and  kept 

the  line  taut.     But  when  it  swung  round  close  under  the  bank, 

|it  slackened  and  dangled  quite  loosely.     He  was  on  the  point 

)f  making  another  cast,  when  suddenly  he  felt  a  gentle  tug. 

"  Jens,  Jens,"  he  shouted  in  his  joy  and  his  surprise.  "  I've 
{ot  a  fish  !  I've  actually  got  one  at  last.  Hooray  ! '  And  he 
jave  a  regular  British  cheer,  that  went  reverberating  from 
lountain  to  mountain. 

" Meget  godj  meget  god/"  (very  good),  said  Jens,  with  a 
)road  smile  of  amusement,  shooting  from  his  mouth  as  he  spoke, 
dirty  streamlet  of  yellow  tobacco.  "  Keep  rod  up,  ellers  (or) 
fou  lose  him  to  one  certainty." 

For  Harry,  in  the  delicious  agitation  of  this  supreme  moment 
lad  put  down  the  point,  thereby  causing  the  line  to  hang  in  a 
Jelly.  Lucky  was  it  for  him  that  his  prize,  whatever  he  might 
^rove  to  be,  was  well-hooked,  otherwise  most  assuredly  he 
rauld  have  escaped  with  his  life. 

"  Is  it  a  *  lax,'  Jens  ?  Salmon,  Jens  ?  "  he  called  out,  his 
[ountenance  beaming  with  delight. 

Jens  shook  his  head  and  grinned  from  ear  to  ear.     His  sense 
|f  the  ridiculous  fairly  conquered  his  natural  politeness  at  last. 
"  No,  no ;  not  so  big,"  he  responded. 
"A  Lax-orret,  then?"  (Sea-trout). 

"  I  not  know,"  came  the  cautious  reply.     "  You  soon  see 
)i  self."     , 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


SEA-TROUT   FOR   SUPPER. 


lEANTiME,  neither  a  vanishing  reel  nor  a  bending  rod  be- 

ikened  the  capture  of  a  large  fish.     The  former  remained 

^rfectly  steady,  and  the  latter  was   only  agitated  by  a  few 

ible  little  jerks.     Harry,  however,  from  his  attitude  and 
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expression  might  have  been  contending  with  a  whale,  or  giving! 
battle  to  a  monster  of  the  deep. 

"  I  tink,"  suggested  Jens,  still  struggling  hard  to  retain  hisj 
gravity,  "  better  you  reel  up  now." 

His  pupil  obeyed  orders  docilely,  and  lo  !  spluttering  andl 
gasping,  there  appeared  a  small  brown  trout,  only  an  inch  orl 
two  longer  than  the  fly  he  had  had  the.  greedy  audacity  to| 
swallow. 

**  Now,  Jens — now  I  Are  you  ready  ?  Gaff  him  I  criedl 
Harry,  in  tones  of  intense  excitement. 

For  all  answer  Jens  seized  the  line  between  his  huge  fingetl 
and  thumb,  and  giving  it  a  contemptuous  jerk,  flicked  thel 
diminutive  goj  mandizer  on  shore,  where  it  lay  panting  out  its| 
poor  little  lif  j  ip  the  sunshine. 

Harry's  delight  was  unbounded.  He  went  down  on  hisl 
hands  and  knees  before  it,  as  if  he  were  worshipping  at  thel 
shrine  of  some  fair  goddess  who  held  his  heart  captive. 

"  Brown  trout,  Jens  ?  "  he  said  interrogatively. 

"  Yes,  stor  (big),  Fjeld-orret,"  replied  that  worthy,  with  the| 
nearest  approach  to  sarcasm  of  which  he  was  capable. 

"  Capital ! "  exclaimed  Harry,  rubbing  his  hands  together  inl 
his  glee.  He  could  hardly  conceal  his  impatience  whilst  thel 
great  gillie,  who  was  too  big  to  be  quick  of  movement,  unless| 
under  the  influence  of  some  powerful  excitement,  was  carefully| 
taking  out  the  hook,  not  with  a  view  to  sparing  the  trout's 
mouth,  but  to  avoid  ruffling  the  feathers  of  the  Jock  Scott,| 
which  he  had  selected  in  place  of  the  lost  "  Silver  Doctor." 

This  was  no  sooner  done  than  Harry  produced  a  fiftyl 
pound  weighing  machine,  wherewith  to  weigh  his  capture.  Ai 
this  Jens,  quite  unable  to  conceal  his  mirth,  broke  into  a  loudl 
laugh.  To  him  there  was  something  exquisitely  funny  in  the| 
idea.  He  thought  this  " Engelskmand "  must  be  "gal" 
(mad). 

However,  Harry  proceeded  all  undeterred  to  ascertain  thel 
exact  size  of  his  prize.    The  result  was  a  little  disappointin^l 
for,  do  what  he  would,  he  could  not  make  the  troutlet's  weig 
more  than  five  ounces. 

But  after  all,  what  did  that  matter  ?  It  was  his  first  fish-l 
the  first  fish  be  it  remembered  that  he  had  ever  caught  in  hiil 
life,  and  he  thought  almost  as  much  of  it  as  if  it  had  been  J 
forty-pound  salmon.  It  inspired  him  with  hope,  and  madef 
him  place  that  faith  in  his  casting  which  he  was  just  beginnin| 
to  lose,  when  the  welcome  tug  had  come  which  at  once  change 
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Gaff  him  1    criedl 


his  mental  attitude  from  the  extreme  of  despondency  to  the 
height  of  satisfaction. 

•  "  Vi  maa  forsoge  igjen,  Jens ! "  he  said,  with  the  utmost 
eagerness,  feeling  as  keen  as  mustard  after  his  success. 

"Yes,  yes ;  try  again.     Dis  time  big  *  lax  *  come." 

Thus  animated,  Harry  fished  on  steadily  for  quite  an  hour 
without  seeing  the  sign  of  a  fish,  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
sun's  brilliancy  having  become  obscured  by  a  rising  mass  of 
soft,  grey,  white-edged  clouds.  The  water  was  now  a  much 
better  colour  for  fishing,  though  not  nearly  so  beautiful  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  transparent  green  tint  having  dis- 
appeared and  a  darker  one  taken  its  place.  Even  Jens  expressed 
himself  surprised  at  the  fish  rising  so  badly,  and  made  many 
surmises  as  to  the  reason. 

"  Kanske  (perhaps)  dere  tunder  in  de  air,"  he  said,  trying  to 
make  excuses  for  his  beloved  river. 

"  Very  likely,"  answered  Harry.  "  It's  been  hot  enough  all 
day  for  anything." 

His  fly  was  trailing  loosely  in  the  water,  whilst  he  fumbled 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket  for  a  light  to  give  to  Jens,  who,  when  he 
was  not  chewing  tobacco,  seldom  had  a  pipe  out  of  his  mouth. 

He  had  hardly  spoken  the  words,  when  suddenly  he  felt  a 
sharp  jerk,  and  the  next  moment  with  a  whirr  and  a  click,  the 
reel  ran  out  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards. 

^^ LaXf  Lax"  he  shouted  in  a  triumphant  voice,  tremulous 
with  astonishment  and  joy. 

"  No,  not  Lax^  Lax-orret "  (sea-trout),  said  Jens  in  reply, 
I  taking  a  long  puff  at  his  newly-lit  pipe. 

Harry  never,  in  his  whole  life,  spent  such  a  glorious  five 
I  minutes  as  those  that  ensued,  and  to  render  his  triumph  com- 
plete, whilst  he  was  still  battling  with  the  fish,  rather  awkwardly 
lit  must  be  confessed,  though  entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
[who  should  appear  upon  the  scene  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son, the  latter  looking  particularly  fresh  and  pretty  after  her 
long  walk. 

"  Oh  ! "  she  exclaimed  sympathetically.  "  I'm  so  glad  you've 

lught  one — so  awfully  glad  !  " 

"  I've  caught  t7vo"  said  Harry  unable'  to  repress  his  pride. 

[*  But  I  can't  talk,  I've  got  all  my  work  cut  out  before  me  to 

md  such  a  monster.     Oh!  how  he  pulls!     There  he  goes 

jigain,"  as  the  fish,  who  was  beginning  to  get  exhausted,  made 

lother  bit  of  a  run      "  Dear,  oh,  dear  !  I  do  hope  I  shan't 
)se  him.    That  would  be  too  cruel." 
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Meanwhile  Jens,  perceiving  that  the  contest  threatened  to 
become  indefinitely  prolonged,  unless  he  came  to  the  rescue, 
seized  a  favourable  moment,  and  plunging  into  the  water  up  to 
his  knees,  for  all  the  world  like  a  magnificent  Newfoundland 
dog,  with  a  rapid  forward  thrust  of  the  gaff,  drove  the  sharp 
point  right  through  the  fat,  glistening  sides  of  a  fine  sea-trout, 
and  deposited  him  safely  on  the  bank. 

How  describe  Harry's  ecstasy  ?  His  joy  was  almost  in- 
fantine. In  his  youth  and  innocence,  he  had  not  as  yet 
exhausted  many  pleasures.  The  keenness  of  first  impressions 
still  remained  to  him  in  most  things. 

Even  Annie  could  not  help  smiling  at  his  enthusiasm, 
whilst  Mr.  Thompson,  from  whose  ungracious  memory  the 
recollection  of  marmalade  and  tinned  tongue  had  already 
faded,  stood  by  scornfully,  and  called  him,  under  his  breath, 
"  a  damned  young  fool." 

Yet  such  "young  fools"  as  he  looked  down  upon  and 
despised,  come  in  for  some  moments  of  unqualified  enjoyment, 
which  those  who  consider  themselves  infinitely  superior,  have 
neither  the  luck  nor  the  capacity  to  experience.  Freshness  of 
feeling  is  indeed  one  of  God's  best  gifts,  and  one  which  we 
should  admire  rather  than  scoff  at,  because  we  ourselves  are 
unable  to  lay  claim  to  't,  and  are  "blas^"  and  satiated  with 
spurious  pleasures. 

Suffice  it,  that  Harry's  sea-trout  weighed  over  four  pounds, 
and  filled  him  with  transport.  Had  there  only  been  an  office 
within  reach,  he  would  have  telegraphed  off  to  Mr.  Smutch 
on  the  spot,  to  inform  him  of  the  grand  sport  it  had  been  his 
good  fortune  to  obtain.  For  in  this  light  he  viewed  it.  But 
as  wiring  was  impossible,  by  way  of  giving  some  outlet  to  the 
exuberance  of  his  feelings,  he  presented  Jens,  as  the  aider  and  | 
abettor  of  his  success,  with  ten  krones ;  a  sum  which  to  that  j 
unsophisticated  giant  appeared  so  enormous,  and  at  the  same! 
time  so  totally  undeserved  on  his  part,  that  he  kept  repeating} 
to  himself  all  the  rest  of  the  day  : 

"  Engelskmand  meget  rig,  meget,  meget  rig.  (Englishman! 
very  rich,  very  very  rich).  Mange  penge,  (much  money).  Ikke| 
fattig  som  Norskmaend.     (Not  poor,  like  Norwegians)." 

Mrs.  Thompson  now  volunteered  to  take  the  fish  home  inl 
order  that  they  might  have  it  cooked  for  supper ;  a  suggestionj 
which  met  with  general  approbation.  Nevertheless,  Harn_ 
felt  as  if  he  should  have  liked  to  strangle  the  little  motli| 
catcher,  when  he  saw  him  walk  off  by  his  wife's  side,  aniij 
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calmly  allow  her  to  carry  the  sea-trout  as  if  if  were  a  matter 
iof  course  that  she  should  exert  herself,  whilst  he  did 
[nothing. 

He  fished  away  for  a  long  time,  but  never  got  another  rise. 

I  However  he  was  no  longer  disheartened,  feeling,  after  the 

ichievements  of  the  afternoon,  that  he  could  well  afford  to 

rest  upon  his  laurels.     It  was  a  red-letter  day,  destined  ever 

to  live  in  his  memory. 

The  clear  stream  rippling  swiftly  past  its  emerald  banks, 
the  profusion  of  wild  flowers  that  delighted  the  eye  at. every 
turn,  the  silver-barked  birches  peeling  to  the  sun,  the  tiny 
fertile  valley,  hemmed  in  between  huge  walls  of  rock,  and 
)artly  choked  by  moraines,  the  colossal  mountains  steeped 
a  profound  blue  haze,  so  blue  that  it  was  only  a  shade  less 
itense  than  the  sky,  had  photographed  themselves  upon  his 
»ind,  with  a  vividness  none  the  less  great,  because  it  was 
jore  or  less  unconscious,  and  had  left  behind  an  impression 
|f  rare  pleasure  and  beauty  combined,  such  as  is  not  easy  of 
ttainment  in  any  other  country  except  Norway.  When  at 
^st  he  shouldered  his  rod,  and  turned  his  footsteps  towards 
)me,  he  was  as  happy  as  a  king  and  as  hungry  as  a  plough- 
)y.  And  at  supper  he  was  quite  convinced  of  one  thing. 
Never  in  all  his  days  had  he  tasted  so  superlatively 
jtcellent  a  sea-trout.  Mr.  Thompson  might  call  it  hard  and 
py,  and  "  stodgy  " — that  was  the  word  he  used — if  he  liked, 
It  Harry  was  firmly  persuaded  that  so  delicious  a  delicacy 
[d  seldom  been  offered  for  man's  delectation.  Annie  sat 
Id  watched  him  with  a  half  tender,  half  amused  light  in  her 
rge,  eloquent  eyes. 

|ln  some  ways  she  felt  years  older  than  he;  old  enough 

aost  to  be  his  mother.     But  then,  he  was  free  and  un- 

lickled,  and  she  was  weighted  with   Ebenezer,   in   whose 

sence  it   was   difficult   to   be  either   young    or   cheerful 

[hout  giving  offence. 

very,  very  heavy  weight  she  had  found  him  all  that  after- 
)n  as  she  toiled  wearily  in  his  rear  up  one  ascent  after 
)ther,  whilst  he  prosed  on  in  his  grating,  monotonous  voice 
^ut  genuses  and  varieties,  and  things  that  she  did  not  take 
j  least  interest  in.  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him  that 
(listener  might  be  bored.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  what 
sed  him  must  please  her  as  well. 

[arry  Hopperton's  conversation  was,  as  she  had  justly  told 
frivolous.     It  was  not  distinguished  for  its  wit,  its  bril- 
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liancy,  or  its  erudition  ;  l)ut  it  was  natural  and  unafTecteJ 
and  she  liked  it  a  great  deal  better  than  she  did  Ebenezer'J 
It  was  terrible  work  always  having  knowledge,  which  you  hacl 
no  wish  to  acquire,  thrust  down  your  throat,  without  thtl 
slightest  provocation. 

She  was  not  clever,  and  did  not  want  to  be  clever,  at  J 
events  where  grubs  and  butterflies  were  concerned. 

She  admired  them  fluttering  about  the  green  fields  in 
state  of  nature,  but  she  hated  the  very  sight  of  them,  siucJ 
through  with  pins,  and  ranged  in  rows  in  camphorated  boxeJ 
And' more  than  all,  she  detested  a  green  gauze  net,  blue  specl 
tacles,  and  a  white  puggery.  These  things  were  simply  iJ 
sufTerable  in  her  sight — objects  of  ridicule  and  nothing  else. 

The  evening  passed  off  most  harmoniously.     Mr.  ThomJ 
son  had  seen  some  very  likely  bushes  during  his  peregrinationif 
and  was  in  an  unusually  good  humour ;   and  although 
advised  his  wife  several  times  to  go  to  bed  early,  he  actuallj 
sallied  forth  about  lo  p.m.,  leaving  her  alone  in  the  society i 
Mr.  Hopperton.     This  was  an  unexampled  act  of  generositj 
and  modertation  on  his  part.     But  Harry's  stores  had  comei 
most  conveniently  at  supper-time.     The  sea-trout  he  did  nfi 
appreciate,  and  eggs  he  looked  upon  us  bilious  things,  not  tot 
partaken  of  more  often  than  once  a  day. 

Therefore  he  would  have  made  a  very  poor  meal  had  it  nij 
been  for  the  provisions  provided  by  his  enemy.  He  eve 
began  to  think  that  there  might  be  some  advantages  in  Mj 
Hopperton's  presence.  After  his  skirmish  of  the  morninj 
he  felt  confident  of  his  power  to  keep  Annie  in  order. 

There  was  no  harm  in  her  really,  not  a  bit.  In  his  heart  t 
hearts  he  did  her  that  justice. 

She  just  wanted  looking  after  a  little,  and  he  believed 
was  capable  of  giving  her  the  necessary  supervision.     If  a  ma] 
married  a  pretty  wife,  as  he  had  done,  he  must  pay  the  penalj 
of  seeing  her  admired  by  other  men,  and  as  long  as  she  v\ 
sensible,  it  did  not  so  much  signify. 

Thus  mused.  Ebenezer,  being  in  that  placid  and  easy-goirJ 
frame  of  mind  produced  by  a  plethora  of  food  and  a  fif 
stomach,  which  tranquillized  his  nervous  system. 

To-morrow,  when  Digestion  took  her  revenge,  then  hewouj 
probably  sing  a  very  different  tune,  but  as  he  sallied  out  inj 
the  moonlit  air,  he  was,  for  him,  in  a  remarkably  amiatj 
mood. 

A  curious  shyness  seized  Annie,  when  she  found  herself  lij 
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alone  with  Harry.  She,  who  was  usually  so  ready  of  speech, 
could  not  find  a  word  to  say.  Only  she  stole  furtive  glances 
at  him,  as  they  sat  in  the  deepening  t  vilight.  Through  the 
open  casement  and  the  pendulous  leaves  of  the  asii  beyond, 
she  could  see  the  smooth  Fjord  lying  like  a  sheet  of  polished 
j  silver,  whilst  the  moon  shone  down  upon  it  with  her  mystic 
[rays,  which  wrapped  a  soft  grey  mantle  round  the  dark  moun- 
tains that  surrounded  it,  and  made  it  look  like  a  lake,  rather 
[than  an  inland  sea. 

Their  reflections  lay  sombre  and  agate-like  on  the  smooth 
lurface,  seeming  to  sink  far  down  into  the  unknown  depths 
)encath.  The  silence,  the  stillness,  the  mysterious  charm  of 
^he  night,  suddenly  made  her  heart  grow  soft,  with  a  rush  of 
lorrowful  and  unsatisfied  longing,  sweet,  yet  painful.  There 
^as  something — something  growing  up  within  it  which  she 
(eared  and  could  not  understand,  so  exquisite  was  the  joy,  so 
teen  and  smarting  the  regret.  The  tears  stole  to  her  eyes. 
le  had  been  watching  her  for  some  time,  also  with  a  feeling 
^f  emotion. 
"  Annie,"  he  said.  "  Why  are  you  crying  ?  What's  the 
latter?" 
"No — nothing.  I — I  am  a  fool,  that's  all."  And  then 
^th  a  choking  sob  she  rushed  from  the  room,  leaving  him  full 
wonder  and  amazement,  as  to  what  had  come  over  her. 
[erhaps  his  own  heart  told  him  a  little  of  the  truth,  for  he 
saved  a  sigh,  but  made  no  effort  to  detain  her.  They  both 
Jeant  to  be  so  good,  these  young  people,  a-id  were  so  afraid 
getting  led  astray  by  some  over-mastering  impulse. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
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IE  next  day  it  was  broiling  hot.  The  sky  presented  an  un- 
)ken  vault  of  cloudless  blue,  in  the  midst  of  which  shone  a 
tering  sun,  whose  rays  were  almost  too  strong  to  be  pleasant, 
which  lit  up  the  mountains  with  so  intense  and  searching 
Ight  that  theit  great,  bare  sides  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
Iced  under  a  microscope.  Every  cleft,  every  crevice  and 
lentation  were  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  as  they  lay  basking 
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in  the  brilliant  sunshine.  So  delusive,  indeed,  was  the  optical 
effect,  and  so  marvellously  clear  the  atmosphere,  that  one 
might  have  fancied  a  ten-minutes'  climb  would  land  one  on  the 
topmost  peak  within  sight. 

In  short,  it  was  glorious  weather  for  everything  except  fish-, 
ing.  The  angler  views  such  a  day  with  detestation  and  despair, 
and  spends  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  in  scanning  the 
horizon,  in  the  vain  hope  of  discovering  some  approaching 
symptoms  of  rain. 

Harry  was  the  more  disappointed,  because  after  his  success 
of  the  previous  day,  he  felt  tremendously  keen  to  get  to  work 
again.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Annie  heard  that 
sound  so  characteristic  of  every  fishing  establishment — namely, 
the  harsh  click  of  a  reel  when  the  line,  hung  out  to  dry  over- 
night, is  being  wound  up  again. 

Directly  breakfast  was  over,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room  to  I 
interview  Jens,  who  was  sitting  in  the  porch,  under  the  shade 
of  the  ash  tree,  with  his  accustomed  pipe  in  his  mouth,  looking 
the  picture  of  animal  content,  as  every  now  and  then  he  lazily 
brushed  away  a  Ry  that  insisted  on  settling  on  some  sensitive! 
part. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Harry.  "  What  say  you  to  the  day?| 
Rather  bright,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Jens,  thus  appealed  to,  rose  from  his  seat  and  took  a  corai 
prehensive  glance  around.  He  looked  at  the  clear  outlines  ofl 
the  hills,  at  the  glittering  Fjord,  that,  having  forsaken  its  beau[ 
tiful  green  garb,  had  now  caught  the  reflection  of  the  sky,  and 
was,  like  it,  a  deep,  pure  blue ;  and  lastly  he  turned  his  head! 
ar;d  gazed  up  the  valley,  from  whence  what  little  wind  therel 
was,  came  every  now  and  then  in  almost  imperceptible  puffsf 
of  warm  languorous  air. 

A  look  of  disgust  stole  over  his  face. 

"  No  do  for  fishing,"  he  said  decidedly.  "  Lax  no  5^/i/j 
(eat)  when  so/  (sun)  so  varm." 

"  Can't  we  even  try  ?  "  asked  Harry,  with  a  feeling  of  blanlj 
disappointment. 

Jens  smiled  indulgently,  much  as  he  would  have  smiled  at^ 
two-year-old  child. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  like,  but  no  use,  no  good.     Lax  vil  ikh 
tage."    (The  salmon  won't  take.) 


"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  exclaimed  Harry  .:'?fiilly,  "tli 
every  time  we  have  a  fine  day,  I  shall  be  obliged  tu  kick  mj 
heels  about  doing  nothing  ?  " 
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say  you  to  the  day? 


"  Need  not  kick  'eels.  Stop  'ome,  but  no  kick  'eels,*'  said 
Jens  in  all  good  faith. 

The  absurdity  of  this  answer  curbed  Harry's  petulance.  It 
made  it  appear  in  a  decidedly  ridiculous  light. 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  stop  at  home,"  he  expostulated  in  a 
milder  tone.  **  I  can  do  that  at  Bryanston  Square.  I've  come 
out  here  to  enjoy  myself,  and  I  hope  to  get  plenty  of  sport,  else 
I  might  as  well  have  remained  where  I  was." 

But  Jens'  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  which  was 
principally  confined  to  fishing  matters,  did  not  appear  suffi- 
ciently great  to  take  in  the  purport  of  this  sentence,  which, 
moreover,  was  rapidly  uttered.  Too  proud,  however,  to  con- 
fess his  ignorance,  he  fell  back  on  an  account  of  what  other 
Englishmen  did  under  similar  circumstances,and  how  invariably 
in  fine  weather  they  had  resigned  themselves  to  the  situation. 

"  Mr.  Smutch,  he  never  fish  when  *  sol  strong.  Wait  till  six 
o'clock,  den  go  out  and  stay  till  twelve." 

"  Did  he,  by  Jove  ?  "  ejaculated  Harry.  "  Ain't  it  almost 
too  dark  for  the  fish  to  see  the  fly  so  late  at  night,  Jens  ?  " 

"  Dcy  see  fast  enough  if  dey  choose." 

**  But,  Jens,  what  on  earth  am  I  to  do  with  myself  all  day? 
It's  such  a  long  time  to  wait  till  six  o'clock." 

Jens  thus  despairingly  appealed  to,  put  on  a  grave  face. 
I  He  thought  a  moment,  then  remembering  Harry's  delight  at 
the  capture  of  the  small  trout,  a  hapj^y  inspiration  came  to  his 
[assistance. 

"If  like,  can  go  to  lake.  Mange,  mange  (many)  Fjeld  orret 
Idere." 

After  some  further  conversation,  during  which  Harry  had 
Ihe  gratification  of  letting  off  a  few  of  his  stock  Norwegian 
rords  with  happy  effect,  though  with  execrable  Cockney  accent, 
le  succeeded  in  eliciting  from  Jens  that  the  proposition  was, 
le  should  either  ride  or  drive  up  to  the  lake,  take  luncheon 
rith  him,  and  fish  his  way  home  down  the  river  in  the  cool 
lours  of  the  evening. 

This  programme  met  with  his  hearty  approval.  He  had  no 
lotion  of  bitting  within  doors  idling  away  his  time  on  so  fine 

id  tempting  a  day.     An  expedition  was  the  very  thing.     Then 

flashed  across  his  mind  how  very  much  pleasanter  and  more 

)ciable  it  would  prove,  could  he  but  persuade  the  Thompsons 

accompany  him. 

It  was,  of  course,  too  much  to  hope — however  he  might 

isire  it — that  the  little  man  should  sttiy  at  home  ;  but  rather 
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than  not  have  Annie,  he  was  prepared  to  put  up  with  his  com- 
pany. A  tete-d,~tete  would  have  been  more  than  delicious,  but 
then — there  was  no  knowing  what  might  come  of  it.  Tempt- 
ations arose  fast  enough  without  courting  them.  He  had  an 
instinctive  feeling  that  sooner  or  later  he  should  find  himselt 
beset  by  danger. 

Nevertheless,  he  lost  no  time  in  broaching  the  subject  of  the 
contemplated  expedition  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson. 

The  latter  clapped  her  hands  approvingly,  and  at  once  ex- 
claimed :  "  Oh  !  how  delightful  !  A  picnic  out  of  doors  on 
such  a  day  as  this  will  be  simply  heavenly." 

Ebenezer  screwed  up  his  eyes,  and  with  his  usual  spirit  of 
contradiction,  said : 

"  That's  all  very  fine.  Picniclng  in  the  open  air  is  well 
enough  in  theory.  It  sounds  Arcadian  to  a  degree,  blue  sky, 
bright  day,  green  sward,  improvised  fare,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  in 
reality  what  does  it  mean  ?  A  hard,  uncomfortable  seat  on 
the  damp  grass — grass  always  is  damp — spiders  crawling  up 
your  legs,  ants  and  flies  up  your  sleeve,  caterpillars  down  your 
necl:,  a  sun  that  roasts  you,  or  a  rain  that  drenches  you,  and 
a  great  deal  of  personal  inconvenience,  just  for  the  sake  of 
eating  a  very  much  worse  meal  than  you  would  at  home." 

"  Oh  !  never  mind  that  for  once,"  said  Annie,  a  trifle  ira 
patiently.  *■  What's  the  use  of  coming  to  a  new  country 
if  we  stick  indoors,  and  don't  see  as  much  as  we  can  of  it  when 
we  get  the  chance  ?  " 

"  I  hate  your  regular  sight-seer,"  he  growled  in  reply.  **  No 
thing  annoys  me  more  than  to  be  taken  for  a  tourist ;  besides, 
what  about  dinner — or  rather  supper  ?  It  seems  to  me  one  is  | 
supposed  to  live  upon  air  in  this  blessed  land." 

"  Say  love  rather,  Mr.  Thompson,"  chimed  in  Harry,  withal 
smiling  look  at  Annie.     "  I'm  sure  you  can't  require  any  other 
sustenance.     As  for  supper,  have  it  at  what  time  you  like,  quite 
independently  of  me;  but  since   I  have  ordered  a  trt\p  foi 
myself  at  any  rate,  it  really  seems  a  pity  for  you  not  to  come." 

Ebenezer's  countenance  relaxed  a  trifle.  If  he  could  order! 
supper  when  he  chose,  that  put  a  very  different  complexion 
upon  matters,  as  did  also  the  fact  that  Harry  was  prepared  tof 
pay  the  expense  of  the  carriage,  though  the  latter  need  not! 
have  been  so  much  of  a  consideration  had  he  known  thatinf 
this  remote  part  of  Novway  one  could  be  obtained  for  the| 
moderate  sum  of  two  krones  a  day. 

"  How  far  off  is  the  lake  ?  "  he  inquired,  beginning  to  yield! 
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now  that  he  thought  sufficient  importance  had  been  attached 
to  his  consent. 

'*  About  one  Norwegian  mile,  I  believe." 

"  Oh !  is  that  all  ?  No  distance.  Why  we  could  walk  if  it 
comes  to  that." 

"  Hardly,  since  one  Norwegian  mile  is  equivalent  to  seven 
English  ones." 

"  Lor' !  you  don't  say  so  ?  What  a  rum  set  of  people  they 
are,  to  be  sure  1  They  can't  even  divide  their  distances  like 
Christians.     Just  fancy  that !     Seven  English  miles  ! " 

"  Yes,  I  think  we'd  better  have  the  trap,"  said  Harry  good- 
hu'uouredly.  "We  can  let  it  wait  all  day,  and  then,  if  you 
and  Mrs.  Thompson  get  tirSd  or  hungry,  you  can  jump  into 
it  and  drive  home." 

"  But  what  about  yourself,  Mr.  Hopperton  ?  "  asked  Annie, 
in  a  tone  of  soft  concern,  that  sent  a  thrill  through  the  young 
man's  frame.    "  We  could  not  desert  you  in  so  base  a  manner." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  all  right.  I  am  going  to  fish  my  way  back, 
and  you  must  not  think  of  waiting  for  me.  I'm  sure  to  be 
late.    Jens  says  the  fish  go  on  taking  up  till  midnight." 

Matters  being  thus  arranged,  the  expedition  was  decided 
upon,  much  to  Annie's  delight.  The  next  important  question 
was,  what  were  they  to  take  with  them  in  the  eating  way  ? 

It  may  seem  to  the  reader  that  these  excellent  people,  having 
with  much  pain  and  travail  transferred  themselves  into  a  foreign 
country,  instead  of  assimilating  new  impressions  and  learning 
therefrom,  did  nothing  but  talk  and  think  about  their  food. 
I  The  recorder  of  this  story  is,  above  everything,  anxious  to 
make  it  faithful  and  true  to  nature,  and  what  he  shall  eat  and 
what  he  shall  drink  occupies  so  large  a  share  of  an  English- 
[man's  thoughts  through  life,  and,  moreover,  has  so  much  to  do 
?ith  his  contentment,  that  the  commissariat  cannut  be  passed 
)ver  in  silence.  Sport  and  food  are  his  two  ideas.  Some- 
limes  one  predominates,  sometimes  the  other,  but  on  the 
rhole  they  are  pretty  evenly  balanced. 

Mrs.  Thompson  came  out  grand  on  this  occasion.  She 
^howed  that  she  posr.essed  fine  practical  qualities  which,  while 
idding  to  his  comfort,  are  the  surest  method  of  appealing  to  a 
^nan's  affection.  The  gentlemen  had  plunged  into  a  lively 
liscussion  as  to  whether  beer  or  whisky  would  be  the  best 
"rink  to  take  with  ti;em.  Seeing  that  it  was  hkely  to  prove  a 
[exed  question,  Annie  tripped  off  to  the  kitchen,  wherein  she 

id  already  made  herself  quite  at  home,  brought  back  the 
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bread  and  the  butter  in  triumph,  and  set  to  work  cutting  a| 
quantity  of  slices.     These  she  converted  into  dainty  sand- 
wiches by  means  of  Harry's  cold  tongue,  sardines  and  jam. 

Fetching  some  clean  white  paper  from  her  room,  she  pro! 
ceeded  to  tie  up  with  string  several  neat  packages,  and  after 
wards  counted  out  four  ginger-bread  nuts  for  each  person, | 
which  she  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

"  There ! "  she  exclaimed  brightly,  when  she  had  finishedl 
her  labours.  "  Now  we  can  defy  Fate,  or  at  any  rate,  starva  | 
tion,  until  the  evening." 

"What  a  useful  little  woman  it  is!"  murmured  Harry,  vvitli| 
a  smile  of  thanks,  as  he  pocketed  the  parcels  she  tendered] 
"  I  feel  quite  ashamed  of  havtng  stood  by  and  given  you  nol 
help." 

"  Oh  ! "  interposed  Ebenezer.  "  It's  a  woman's  woi  k,  not  i\ 
man's."  According  to  him,  everything  in  life  was  a  woman'il 
work.  The  sex  were  only  put  into  the  world  to  fetch  andl 
carry  for  the  stronger  male,  and  save  him  trouble  on  everjl 
occasion.  This  was  a  point  on  which  he  held  very  distincj 
views.  Slave,  servant,  bond-woman,  and  wife,  these  were  thtl 
posts  he  considered  his  pretty  little  Annie  ought  unmurmurj 
ingly  and  submissively  to  fill. 

What  a  pity  for  her  that  she  possessed  a  high  spirit  and  acl 
inconvenient  gift  of  perspicacity  which  made  her  see  things  kj 
her  light  as  well  as  his.  However,  she  had  the  good  sense 
make  no  reply  to  her  husband's  sjoeech,  only  she  glanced  ai 
Harry  and  shrugged  her  shoulders  ever  so  slightly.  TliJ 
action  was  more  expressive  than  words. 

When  Harry  left  the  room  she  also  retired,  in  order  to  gd 
ready  for  a  start.     Ebenezer  had  taken  his  packet  of  sanoj 
wiches  without  a  word,  but  she  expected  no  thanks  from  hin 
so  was  not  surprised  at  his  silence. 

He,  however,  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  portion  allottei 
to  him,  though  Annie  had  taken  care  that  he  should  havj 
more  than  his  share,  knowing  that  if  his  body  was  small  li| 
appetite  was  the  very  reverse. 

Ebenezer,  directly  he  found  himself  alone,  took  a  cantloi 
glance  around  the  room,  so  as  to  make  sure  his  movement 
were  not  likely  to  be  observed,  and  walked  on  tip-toe  to  tf 
corner  cupboard,  in  which  Harry's  stores  were  kept.  He  toc( 
out  the  rolled  tongue  and  cut  himself  a  great,  thick 
taking  care  to  dig  out  all  the  lean  and  leave  the  fat — which  I 
did  not  like — behind.     Then  he  opened  the  tin  of  gingerbrs 
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nuts — also  Mr.  Hopperton's  property — and  slipped  some  half 
dozen  more  into  his  pocket. 

He  had  a  delicate  digestion  and  it  did  iiot  do  for  him  to  try 

it,  by  going  too  long  without  food.     Little  and  often  was  the 

principle  he  approved  of.     As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  just  at 

the  precise  moment  when  he  had  put  his  hand  back  into  the 

tin  and  was  about  to  take  two  or  three  additional  biscuits, 

1  having  tasted  one  and  found  it  much  to  his  mind,  Annie  called 

out  from  the  adjoining  bedroom — "  Ebenezer,  where  did  you 

put  my  parasol?     You  had  it  strapped   up  with   your  net." 

[And  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  in  she  bounced,  exactly 

[when  her  presence  could  not  have  been  less  desired.     A  look 

)f  unutterable  scorn  bro'ce  over  her  honest  young  face,  as  at  a 

jlance  she  realized  the  situation. 

"  Oh  !    you   greedy   thing ! "     she  cried   impulsively,   too 
loroughly  disgusted  to  consider  her  speech. 

"  Tut,"  he  said,  peevishly,  turning  a  copper  red.     "  Don't 
ill  names." 

"  If  you  weren't  satisfied  with  what  I  gave  you,"  she  went  on 

her  clear,  ringing  voice,  "  why  did  you  not  say  so  ?     You 
light  easily  have  asked  for  more,  when  Mr.  Hopperton  was 
j>resent,  without  stealing  his  things  behind  his  back." 

*'  D n  Mr.  Hopperton.     I  don't  want  that  young  fool 

[rammed  down  my  throat.     I've  had  enough  of  him  as  it  is." 

"  But  not  of  his  gingerbread  nuts,"  returned  Annie,  with 

liting  sarcasm.     "You  apjDreciate  the  '  young  fool's  '  eatables, 

^en  if  yoL  don't  appreciate  the  'young  oA'  himself.     That's 

iry  evident." 

He  turned  livid  with  passion.     For  a  moment,  he  looked 
Iniost  as  if  he  were  about  to  strike  her. 

"  How  dare  you  talk  to  me  so,"  he  screamed,  in  tones  ren- 

jred  shrill  by  rage. 

•'  I  am  only  speaking  the  truth.     You  can't  deny  it.     You 
)[€  greedy  and  you  were  stealing." 

I "  I'm  not  doing  any  such  thing,  and  even  if  I  were  guilty  of 
mean  action  you  wish  to  fasten  upon  me,  it  is  no  business 

yours.     You  have  no  right  to  interfere." 

I"  I  can't  stand  by,  Ebenezer,  and  see  a  wrong  done  under 
very  eyes,  just  as  if  I  were  an  aider  and  abettor." 

M*  Yes,  that's  it.     You  think  only  of  yourself.     You're  always 

|nking  of  yourself,  and  don't  care  two  straws  about  me." 

^*  I  don't  see  what  the  state  of  my  affections  for  you,  can  have 

[do  with  Mr.  Hopperton's  gingerbread  nuts,"  she  retorted. 
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"  Indeed !  Would  it  surprise  you  very  much  to  hear  that 
your  friend,"  placing  a  sneering  emphasis  on  the  word,  "  begged 
me,  as  a  particular  favour,  to  make  any  use  I  liked  of  his 
stores  ?     There,  Madam  ! " 

This  was  an  abominable  fib,  and  Annie  suspected  that  it 
was  one,  only  she  could  not  prove  the  suspicion. 

Ebenezer,  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  discovery,  was 
now  assuming  the  high  horse.  Her  countenance  dropped  a 
little.  She  had  already  some  experience  of  the  marvellous 
dexterity  with  which  he  could  shuffle  all  blame  from  his  own 
shoulders  and  make  other  people  appear  in  the  wrong. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  exclaimed  in  a  milder  tone.  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don. Of  course,  if  what  you  say  is  true,  it  makes  all  the 
difference.  I  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Hopperton  had  asked 
you  to  help  yourself. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  know  everything,"  he  retali- 
ated, congratulating  himself  on  the  happy  effect  of  his  imagin- 
ation, which  had  once  more  enabled  him  to  get  the  mastery  j 
over  her ;  for  instinct  told  him  that  if  he  succumbed  to  the 
present   vigorous  attack  it   would  prove  fatal   to  his  marital] 
authority  hereafter.     "And  if  I  were  you,  Annie,"   he  con- 
tinued, "I  should  make  quite  sure  another  time,  before  flying] 
out  in  this  ridiculous  manner,  that  your  surmises  are  correct. 
I  object  to  being  called  names  without  any  reason."     And  he  I 
expanded  his  little,  fragile  form  with  a  ludicrous  attempt  atj 
dignity. 

Poor  Annie  felt  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  fool.  Ebenezer  I 
appeared  so  completely  to  have  vindicated  his  conduct,  thatitl 
made  her  own  seem  hasty,  ill-considered  and  unwifely.  Hel 
fought  with  those  killing  weapons,  cunning  and  hypocrisy,! 
against  which  an  upright,  if  impetuous  nature  cannot  contendj 
with  any  equality.  And  yet,  the  5uspicion  that  he  was  not! 
telling  the  truth  still  lurked  in  her  mind.  It  was  horrid  of  herj 
to  think  so  badly  of  her  own  husband.  Why  should  she  not! 
believe  him  rather  than  hold  him  guilty  of  so  mean,  so  despicj 
able  an  action  ?  The  inherent  wickedness  of  her  nature  musi| 
be  responsible  for  this  incredulity. 

**  I^-I  am  very  sorry,  Ebenezer,"  she  said  humbly.     "  I  airjj 
afraid  I  was  a  little  too  hasty." 

"  A  little  too  hasty  !    I  should  rather  think  you  were  indeed 
a  deuced  long  sight  too  hasty.     However,"  patronizingly,  "j 
hope  this  will  be  a  good  lesson  to  you,  not  to  be  so  abusive! 
future." 
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,id  humbly.    *'I^ 


"I  did  not  mean  to  be  abusive,"  she  said  with  still  deeper 
humility. 

"  I  don't  care  whether  you  meant  to  be  or  not — you  were ; 
and  your  conduct  is  the  more  unkind  and  inconsiderate,  because 
you  know  how  dreadfully  delicate  I  am,  and  how  extremely 
good  anything  containing  ginger,  is  for  the  digestion.  But  you 
are  as  strong  as  a  horse  yourself,  and  don't  know  what  it  is  to 
feel  for  other  people,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  possess  a  less 
rude  constitution." 

Annie  felt  more  and  more  rebuked.  She  had  not  a  word  to 
say  in  her  own  self-defence.  Ebenezer  thoroughly  understood 
the  art  of  humbling  a  vanquished  foe.  He  regarded  generosity 
in  the  conqueror  as  a  contemptible  weakness.  And  yet  she 
would  not  have  minded  being  scolded,  if  orriy  she  could  have 
believed  him  ;  but  he  resembled  a  snake  in  the  grass,  and  was 
an  impossible  adversary  to  contend  with.  He  presented  so 
many  fronts,  and  writhed  and  wriggled  from  one  position  to 
another  with  such  ophidian-like  slipperiness,  that  his  audacity 
paralyzed  whilst  it  fascinated  her,  and  quite  disabled  her  from 
entering  the  tortuous  paths  among  which  he  effected  an  escape. 
The  atmosphere  was  too  foul.  It  choked  her.  Was  she  right 
or  was  he  ? 

A  species  of  bewilderment  stole  over  her  brain.  All  the  old 
landmarks  of  faith,  honour,  probity  and  truth,  to  which  she  had 
clung  since  her  childhood  seemed  drifting  away.  Ebenezer's 
arguments  and  Ebenezer's  example  created  an  ethical  revolution 
within  her.  Darkness  succeeded  to  light,  chaos  to  order. 
Right  and  wrong  sounded  like  empty  words,  that  got  confusedly 
jumbled  up  at  every  turn  through  life.  And  the  worst  of  the 
whole  business  was,  it  destroyed  her  own  judgment  and  pre- 
vented her  from  any  longer  attaching  value  to  it.  She  distrusted 
herself  almost,  though  not  quite  as  much  as  she  distrusted  Ebe- 
nezer. iTo  this  state  had  he  reduced  her  pure  young  mind  in 
something  over  four  weeks.  But  the  majority  think  not  of  these 
things.  If  the  outward  body  present  a  fair,  fat,  flourishing 
appearance,  they  pause  not  to  inquire  after  its  spiritual  welfare, 
or  the  impressions  photographed  upon  the  grey  matter  of  the 
brain.  And  yet,  how  important  the  latter  are,  and  what  a 
i  conspicuous  part  they  play  in  the  shaping  of  a  man's  destiny. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  when  everything  should  have  gone 

[brightly  and  well  with  her,  Annie  was  receiving  painful  im- 

[pressions  that,  like  some  corrosive  substance,  were  eating  into 

the  healthiness  of  her  nature  and  casting  a  deep,  black  shadow 
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upon  it.  What  did  it  all  mean  ?  Was  it  Fate,  Destiny,  gradual 
Evolution  ?  Ah  !  who  knows  ?  No  mortal  can  answer  that 
question.  Happiness  expands  the  heart ;  sorrow  and  suffering 
sharpen  the  intellect.  To  those  who  possess  the  former,  it 
is  perhaps  given  to  enjoy  the  world — to  the  latter,  to  improve 
it ;  and  theirs  is  the  nobler,  though  the  niore  difificult  part. 
Nevertheless,  these,  things  are  mysteries  which  we  cannot 
fathom.     Annie  was  puzzled,  dissatisfied  and  unconvinced. 

She  would  have  given  everything  she  possessed  on  this  earth 
to  have  been  able  to  place  faith  in  her  husband's  word.  She 
could  have  overlooked  his  wretched  physique,  had  his  mind 
only  presented  some  support  on  which  she  might  lean,  but  to 
find  it  no  better  than  a  moral  quicksand,  a  slough  into  which 
she  sank  at  every  step,  was  horrible-  •^'^rrible — horrible  ! 

For  what  could  be  more  painful,  humiliating  and  distressing 
to  a  woman,  than  having  to  live  with  a  man  whom  she  could 
not  trust,  who  tol4  her  stories  to  her  face,  and  whom  she  could 
not  believe  in  any  one  particular  ?  Yet  this  was  what  things 
had  come  to  between  Ebenezer  and  herself. 

She  had  lost  every  particle  of  respect  for  him,  and  what 
might  have  developed  into  a  friendly  and  amicable  toleration 
was  rapidly  being  converted  into  the  fiercest  hatred  and 
repulsion. 

She  was  as  morally  convinced  that  her  husband  had  stolen 
Mr.  Hopperton's  gingerbread  nuts  as  she  was  that  there  was  a 
God  overhead. 

Her  position  seemed  a  terrible  one,  so  full  was  it  of  despair, 
so  destitute  of  hope.  At  twenty  years  of  age  to  have  your  eyes 
thoroughly  opened  to  the  faults  of  the  person  with  whom  you 
were  doomed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  your  days  Was  an 
appalling  fact,  full  of  exquisite  misery  and  degradation. 

For  how  could  a  woman  exist  thus,  doing  violence  to  her 
best  and  holiest  feelings,  and  living  a  life  of  perpetual  friction, 
suppressed  rebellion  and  narrow  bickering,  without  becoming 
degraded  ?  It  was  not  in  nature.  She  must  either  grow  hard, 
weak,  or  wicked ;  one  of  the  three.  If  she  grew  hard,  she 
might,  at  the  same  time,  grow  clever ;  brilliant  to  the  world, 
but  adamantine  in  her  own  home.  If  weakness  overtook  her, 
then  she  would  succumb  to  the  miseries  of  her  lot,  and  sink 
into  a  poor,  insignificant  thing,  hopelessly  deficient  in  spirit, 
too  bruised  and  crushed  to  attempt  any  struggle,  and  if  bad— 
but  Annie  refused  to  contemplate  such  a  contingency.  That 
secret  shut  up  in  her  heart  made  her  tremble.     It  made  her 
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feel  that  if  the  temptation  arose  in  all  its  overpowering  strength, 
perhaps — perhaps  she  might  yield.  And  she  was  frightened 
and  awestruck  to  find  Sin  drawing  so  near  to  her,  that  she 
could  actually  contemplate  it  as  a  possible  foe  to  be  zealously 
guarded  against.  She  had  lost  something  of  her  purity  already, 
and,  poor  thing,  she  knew  it.  Her  conscience  was  too  delicate 
and  too  sensitive  not  to  hold  her  back  at  every  downward  step. 
With  a  groan,  she  retreated  into  her  bedroom  and  looked  at 
her  pretty  innocent  face  in  the  glass.  She  could  not  help  see- 
ing that  it  was  attractive. 

"  Oh  ! "  she  sighed  to  herself.  "  How  I  wish  I  had  been 
ugly,  very^  very  ugly,  then  Ebenezer  would  never  have  taken 
a  fancy  to  me  and  insisted  on  my  being  his  wife.     We  are 


told  him  so  from  the  first, 
now,  oh,  my  God,  my  God  I 


qjite  unsuited  to  each  other, 
only  he  would  not  listen,  and 
I  what  misery  for  both  of  us  ! " 

She  fell  on  her  knees  by  the  bedside  and  sobbed  as  if  her 

I  heart  would  break.     It  was  so  soon  to  get  to  hate  him — so 

soon  after  their  marriage,  and  this  other  feeling  that  during 

[the  last  few  days  had  grown  up  within  her,  intensified  and 

{aggravated  her  sufferings,  making  regrets  for  the  past  so  keen, 

)rospects  for  the  future  so  black  and  dreary.     She  almost 

irished  she  had  never  seen  him,  for  then  his  blue  eyes  and 

frank  fair  face  could  not  have  worked  the  mischief  that  they 

lad  done.     But  it  was  too  late  now — too  late.     The  iron  had 

jntered  into  her  soul,  and  he  might  forget  her,  but  she  could 

lever  forget  him.     Oh  !  the  pity  of  it !  ihe  pity  of  it ! 

She  was  so  much  upset  that  she  seriously  thought  of  plead- 
ing a  headache,  and  not  starting  on  the  expedition,  but  reflec- 
ion  showed  that  any  such  message  was  likely  to  create  an 
kwkward  tHe-d-ttte  between  her  husband  and  Mr.  Hopperton. 
.herefore  she  controlled  her  emotion,  wiped  away  the  traces  of 
Jars  and  finished   dressing.     When  she  emerged  from  her 
)om,  pale,  but  composed,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  guess 
lat  she  had  just  passed  through  one  of  the  most  trying  crises 
|f  her  life.     But  thus  it  is  ever  with  women.     They  weep  their 
[earts  out  one  minute  and  present  to  the  world,  the  next,  a 
)ld  and  indifferent  front. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


A   RIDE   IN   A    "STOLKJiBRRE." 


« *n^.^-. 


"  What  a  devil  of  a  time  you've  been,"  said  her  husband  im- 
patiently. "  What  on  earth  have  you  been  about  ?  You  have 
kept  us  waiting  ever  so  long." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  she  said  shortly,  addressing  the  apology,  not 
to  him,  but  to  Mr.  Hopperton,  who  stood  near. 

"  Oh  1  never  mind,"  exclaimed  Harry,  cheerfully.  "  I'm 
afraid  you've  been  bustled  a  bit,  as  it  is,  and,  really,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  hurry.  We  have  all  the  day  before  us."  Then 
he  bent  his  fair  head,  smiled  into  her  eyes,  and  added  in  a 
lower  voice :  "It  strikes  me  we  shall  require  the  pot  of  mar- 
malade, eh  ?  " 

She  blushed  a  deep  crimson.  She  knew  that  he  was  refer- 
ring to  her  own  words  and  to  Ebenczer's  temper.  The  little 
party  were  now  all  congregated,  and  consisted  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thompson,  Harry,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  Jens, 
who  was  armed  with  a  trout  rod  and  a  salmon  rod,  a  large  net, 
a  rush  fishing  basket,  bound  with  leather,  wherein  to  stow 
away  the  spoils  of  the  day,  and  a  stout,  steel  gaff  for  the  stor 
lax  that  was  to  be  taken  in  the  evening,  when  the  fiery  sun 
had  sunk  to  rest. 

Before  the  dooi"  stood  a  small  wooden  cart,  drawn  by  a 
substantial  dun-coloured  mare,  who  was  lazily  blinking  her 
eyes  and  switching  her  long  tail,  whilst  by  her  side  gambolled 
the  sweetest,  merriest,  furriest-coated  little  foal  ever  seen.  He 
had  four  great,  strong  legs,  big  enough,  almost,  for  a  horse, 
and  a  short,  compact  body,  and  a  bright  blue  eye,  alert,  yet 
mild,  set  in  a  small,  daintily  set-on  head,  which  he  carried  with 
the  pride  and  freedom  of  a  stately  stag,  and  he  was  as  full  of 
play  and  as  graceful  in  his  movements  as  a  young  kitten.  First 
he  hid  his  pretty  white  nose  under  his  mother's  quarter,  then 
he  advanced  step  by  step,  and  stared  with  infantine  wonder  at 
the  strangers  whose  costume  and  language  were  unfamiliar  to 
him,  his  curiosity  gradually  overpowering  his  timidity. 

"  Oh,  you  darling  ! "  exclaimed  Annie,  enthusiastically.    In  j 
her  earlier  youth  she  had  ridden  a  good  deal,  and  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  horses. 

The  little  fellow  seemed  emboldened  by  her  praise,  for  he! 
came  still  nearer,  and  allowed  her  to  stroke  his  soft,  rough 
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neck.  Annie  rushed  off  into  the  sitting-room  to  fetch  him  a 
lump  of  sugar,  but  to  this  delicacy  he  was  evidently  not  accus- 
tomed. He  sniffed  at  it  once  or  twice,  tooic  it  daintily  up 
between  his  flexible  lips,  but  let  it  fall  almost  immediately  to 
the  ground. 

Harry  had  had  no  experience  hitherto  of  the  native  "  Stolk- 
jaerre,"  and  in  ordering  a  vehicle  of  Herr  Christian,  to  be  ready 
at  a  certain  hour,  he  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  he  would 
provide  one  capable  of  holding  four  persons.  His  imagination 
had  pictured  a  roomy,  if  somewhat  antiquated  fly,  with  com- 
fortable cloth  cushions,  and  a  hood  to  put  up  in  case  of  rain. 
Ignorant  young  man ! 

The  conveyance  he  now  saw  did  not  at  all  realize  his  expec- 
tations. It  was  evidently  a  perfect  impossibility  for  four  great, 
grown-up  people  to  cram  themselves  inside  a  diminutive  carriage, 
tiiat  was  little,  if  any,  bigger  than  an  ordinary  English  donkey- 
cart,  without  half  its  acccommodation,  and  very  much  ruder 
in  construction.  The  **  Stolkjaerre  "  had  two  wheels  and  was 
composed  entirely  of  wood,  which  once,  long  ago,  had  received 
one  coat  of  bluish-grey  paint,  but  which  Time  and  hard  wear 
had  now  reduced  to  a  series  of  indefinite-coloured  streaks.  A 
wooden  bench,  minus  any  cushion,  capable  of  seating  two 
persons  and  ornamented  by  a  low  railing  of  the  same  material, 
ran  across  the  centre  of  the  cart. 

This  seat  was  sustained  at  a  certain  elevation  by  two  bands 
of  very  rusty  iron,  that  looked  as  if  they  had  been  torn  from 
some  old  cask  or  packing  case.  These  were  fastened  to  the 
shafts  by  nails,  and,  meeting  ^wo  similar  bands  secured  at  the 
back  of  the  vehicle,  were  joined  together  under  the  seat,  by  a 
hinge  improvised  out  of  an  iron  loop.  The  loop  was  so  loose 
and  so  roughly  constructed  that  it  kept  up  a  rattling,  clinking, 
clanking  accompaniment  to  every  motion  of  the  pony,  and 
threatened  momentarily  to  fall  asunder. 

This  primitive  piece  of  workmanship  constituted  the  springs 
— if  springs  they  might  be  called. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  worse  than  none,  as  the  rider 
soon  discovered. 

After  some  deliberation  on  the  part  of  our  friends,  who, 
gazing  at  the  "  Stolkjaerre  "  in  dismay,  sent  for  Herr  Christian, 
but  were  informed  that  his  establishment  boasted  no  other 
vehicle — it  was  suggested  by  Jens  that  he  should  walk  on, 
whilst  Mr.  Thompson,  being  a  light  weight,  should  dispose  of 
his  person  as  best  he  could  at  the  bottom  of  the  cart  at  the  back. 
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Ebenczcr  did  not  at  all  approve  of  this  arrangement.  He 
had  a  notion  that  whtTcver  he  was,  and  no  matter  in  what 
company,  he  should  always  get  the  best  of  everything.  He 
therefore  coveted  the  front  seat,  and  proposed  that  Annie, 
being  the  smallest,  should  go  behind,  attributing  his  motive  to 
one  of  humanity  for  the  mare  ;  but  Harry  grew  so  i.idignant 
at  the  mere  suggestion,  that  Mr.  Thompson,  knowing  nothing 
of  driving,  was  obliged  to  yield  the  point,  though  far  from 
gracefully. 

At  length  all  was  ready  for  a  start,  and  whipping  up  the 
sluggish,  mild-tempered  mother,  they  commenced  their 
journey,  accompanied  by  the  foal,  who  was  wonderfully  aciive 
on  his  legs,  and  skipped  along  in  the  most  light-hearted 
fashion ;  now  trotting  on  ahead  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  then 
cantering  back  to  see  why  his  dam  was  so  long  in  following 
his  example,  greeting  her  with  little  snorts  of  recognition  as 
she  rejoined  him. 

But  oh  !  what  a  journey  that  was  I 

Nobody  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  a 
springless  "  Stolkjoerre  "  can  have  the  slightest  conception  of 
the  way  in  which  our  compatriots  were  bumped,  jolted,  and 
rattled-rattled,  jolted  and  bumped  until  every  bone  in  their 
bodies  ached,  and  bruise  after  bruise  was  inflicted  by  the  hard 
wooden  railing,  as  they  were  rolled  or  forcibly  thrown  against 
it. 

The  road,  which  on  first  leaving  Sand^thal  had  been  toler- 
ably good,  soon  became  worse  and  worse.  In  many  places 
the  light  sandy  soil  was  churned  up  into  deep  ruts,  in  others 
great  layers  of  natural  rock  projected.  Then  there  were  bridges 
with  loose  planks  to  be  passed  over,  and  streamlets  without  any 
bridges  whatever,  into  which  the  mare  plunged,  and  scrambled 
out  with  an  effort.  Bogs  too,  by  way  of  a  diversity,  and  holes 
in  plenty,  whilst  loose  stones,  that  at  various  times  had 
rumbled  down  from  the  mountains,  lay  about  in  appalling  pro- 
fusion. Appalling,  because  each  one  was  a  separate  torture  to 
the  unfortunate  riders  of  the  "  Stolkjaerre."  Harry  did  his 
very  best  to  avoid  them,  but  if  he  tried  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  some  particularly  awkward  boulder,  then  up  went  the  wheel 
on  the  opposite  side  over  another,  which,  in  his  anxiety  to  clear 
the  first,  he  had  not  seen.  Then  down  again  came  the  cart, 
with  the  most  frightful  jerk,  and  the  seat  grew  harder  and 
harder  every  moment,  until  at  last  it  became  simply  insuffer- 
able, and  no. shift  of  position  gave  any  ease.   At  one  moment, 
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Harry  and  Annie  collided  with  tremendous  force,  anc 
they  were  still  begging  each  other's  pardon,  for  what 


id  whi'st 
they  were  still  begging  each  others  pardon,  tor  what  neither 
could  help,  they  were  shot  as  violently  against  that  detestable 
iron  spring,  which  alone  prevented  them  from  falling  over  the 
side.  The  rust  came  off  and  ruined  their  clothes,  but  that  was 
a  matter  of  minor  importance  in  comparison  with  the  bodily 
pain — for  it  far  exceeded  mere  discomfort — they  were  forced 
to  endure. 

And  all  the  time  creak  creak,  jingle  jingle,  clatter  clatter, 
went  those  abominable  old  hinges,  which  were  responsible  for 
half  their  misfortunes.  Nothing  in  their  experience  equalled, 
nor  approached  this  native  cart.  The  worst  four-wheeler  that 
ever  rattled  the  streets  of  London  was  heavenly  in  comparison. 

As  for  poor,  delicate,  Ebenezer,  who  found  it  necessary  on 
all  occasions  to  take  such  good  care  of  himself,  on  account  of 
his  precarious  health,  he  thought  that  he  would  have  died  on 
the  spot.  He  commenced  by  grumbling.  But  that  was  quite 
useless.  His  little  shrill  voice  was  drowned  by  the  music  of 
the  "  Stolkjaerre,"  then  he  took  to  swearing  viciously,  and 
finally  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  abject  silence.  It  can  be 
understood  from  this  last  result  how  bad  things  were. 

Once,  when  a  peculiarly  distressing  bump  had  occurred,  even 
more  agonizing  than  its  numerous  predecessors,  Annie  ven- 
tured to  address  her  lord  and  master. 

"  How  goes  it  with  you,  Ebenezer  ?  "  she  inquired.     "  This 
ought  to  be  splendid  for  your  liver.     Horse  exercise  is  not  to 
[  be  compared  with  it.     Oh,  take  care,  Mr.  Hopperton,  there's 
another  great  stone  just  in  front." 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  ! "  snapped  the  little  man  back  in  reply. 

"  I  don't  believe — my  nervous  system  will  ever  recover  from 

I  the  effects  of  this  most  horrible  drive.     I  only  wo — wonder  a 

'  Stolkjaerre '  was  not  included  amongst  the  instruments  of 

[torture  of  the  Spa — Spanish  Inquisition." 

This  sentence  was  jerked  out  between  the  jolts,  with  much 

llabour  and  difficulty ;  after  it,  he  relapsed  into  his  former  state 

of  sullen  endurance.  To  make  matters  worse,  too,  it  appeared 

likely  that  they  would  take  a  very  long  time  en  route  !    After 

starting  gaily  at  a  trot,  they  soon  found  it  impossible  to  main- 

Itain  this   rate  of  speed,   both  on  account  of  the  exquisite 

[torture  it  put  them  to,  and  the  extreme  laziness  of  the  mare. 

[At  the  least  incline,  she  fell  back  into  the  slowest  of  walks,  and 

IS  the  road  was  uphill  nearly  all  the  way,  it  followed  as  a  mattei 

lof  course  that  they  did  not  progress  very  fast. 
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On  the  v/hole,  howeverj  they  were  content  to  Lt  Thekla— 
for  so  she  was  named — proceed  at  her  own  pace,  discovering 
that  the  slower  they  went,  the  less  violent  was  the  motion  of 
the  '  Stolkjserre."  The  only  time  when  Thekla  showed  any 
inclination  to  increase  her  speed  was  on  coming  to  a  descent. 
For  these  she  evidently  entertained  a  great  partiality,  breaking 
into  a  trot  of  her  own  accord,  but  she  did  not  keep  it  up  long, 
and  soon  relapsed  into  her  accustomed  crawl,  in  which  she 
seemed  to  think  she  had  a  prescriptive  right  to  indulge,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  driver. 

Thus  Jens,  with  his  great,  long  legs  and  elastic  stride,  had 
no  difficult)  in  keeping  up  with  the  party.  The  road  was  very 
beautiful,  only  they  were  too  miserable  physically  to  bestow 
much  of  their  attention  upon  the  scenery.  As  they  ascended, 
the  valley  gradually  grew  narrower  and  narrower,  until  it 
became  little  more  than  a  deep  ravine,  through  which  the 
river  foamed  in  a  series  of  falls  and  rapids,  now  flowing  swift 
and  smooth  between  straight  walls  of  rock  that  hemmed  it  in 
on  either  side,  and  forced  its  waters  into  a  small  compass, 
anon  widening,  and  tumbling  all  white  and  disordered  over 
the  great  black  boulders  that  lined  its  bed.  Jens  pointed  out 
one  place  which  had  been  a  very  good  salmon  pool  for  many 
years,  but  which  was  now  quite  ruined,  owing  to  a  mighty  fall 
of  stones  from  the  hiountains  m  the  winter,  that  had  com- 
pletely changed  the  river's  course. 

"  Do  you  often  have  such  falls  ? "  asked  Harry,  rather 
astonished  at  the  mischief  worked  by  these  destructive  forces, 
"  If  so,  this  must  be  rather  an  unpleasant  place  to  live  in.'* 

"  *  Somertiden '  (sometimes),"  answered  Jens ;  "  but  not  so 
often  as  all  dat.  Stones  fall  in  de  winter,  after  frost  and  snow, 
or  again  when  dere  is  big  storm,  *  torden  og  lynild '  (thunder 
and  lightning)  in  de  mountains." 

Involuntarily  as  he  spoke  these  words,  they  glanced  up  with 
a  feeling  of  awe  at  the  great,  towering  hills,  whose  dazzling 
helmets  of  spotless  snow  seemed  boldly  to  challenge  the  white 
clouds  that  hovered  near  them,  and  whose  purity  01  colouring 
was  not  more  chaste  than  their  own.  In  some  instances,  in- 
deed, the  lofty,  snow-crowned  summits,  and  the  airy  cirrus 
clouds  were  so  blended,  that  it  required  an  experienced  eye  to 
distinguish  them  apart.  In  either  case,  their  effect  against  the 
fathomless  blue  back-ground  was  equally  sharp  and  clear,  and 
charmed  the  senses  by  a  certam  noble  serenity  and  tranquil 
majesty. 
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As  they  jogged  along,  the  tinkling  of  sheep  bells  in  the  dis- 
tance kept  up  a  pastoral  accompaniment,  to  which  was  added 
the  hoarse  chatter  of  black  and  white  magpies,  that  seemed  to 
have  taken  up  their  residence  in  almost  every  bush,  and  the 
loud  barking  of  some  lean,  long-haired  sheep  dog,  who,  rush- 
ing out  from  his  cottage  home,  with  wagging  tail  but  warning 
voice,  pursued  the  "  Stolkjajrre  "  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  until 
he  had  seen  it  safely  off  the  premises.  Then  he  assumed  a 
stately  walk,  and  finally  halted  in  the  centre  of  the  dusty  road, 
waiting  for  his  recent  foes  to  disappear  from  vision. 

They  passed  many  vfomen  labouring  in  the  fields,  clad  in 
short  petticoats  and  white  blouses — for  the  day  was  hot.  Others 
were  washing  out  their  milk-pans  before  their  doorways,  and 
setting  the  clean  tin  dishes  to  dry  in  the  sun.  An  old  dame, 
wearing  the  flat  white  national  head-gear,  stiffly  starched,  and 
lending  a  borrowed  cleanliness  to  her  venerable  fr*ce,  ii.lght  be 
seen  sitting  on  some  green  knoll,  with  her  knitting  pins  in  her 
hand,  surrounded  by  a  whole  host  of  little  blue  eyed,  flaxen- 
haired  grandchildren,  w!io,  attentive  and  open-mouthed, 
listened  to  the  story  of  the  heroes  who  used  to  inhabit  their 
native  land,  which  she  was  telling  them  in  her  guttural,  sing- 
song tones.  And  the  sun  glinted  down  on  the  children's  fair 
heads,  whose  hair  it  had  bleached  to  a  whitey-gold,  and  glanced 
off  the  old  dame's  knitting  pins  as  they  hurried  in  and  out  the 
thick  stocking  she  was  engaged  upon,  and  the  cocks  and  hens 
crooned  around,  as  if  they  tee  were  part  of  the  family,  and 
Lars,  the  sheep-dog,  conscious  of  his  good  services,  came  back 
and  looked  at  them  with  friendly  eyes,  and  licked  the  little 
ones'  small,  grimy  hands  as  they  patted  him  on  the  head.  For 
everywhere  in"  Norway  the  kindness  with  which  dumb  animals 
are  ireated  h  the  same.  They  are  the  friends  and  familiars, 
not  the  servants  as  with  us,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the 
wonderful  sagacity  of  their  ponies  and  of  their  cows,  who  at 
the  firs:;  sound  of  "  Kyjradn,  Kyjradn  "  (little  cows,  little  cows), 
from  the  "  Saeter  "  girls,  come  wending  their  way  home. 

On  the  green  banks  which  bordered  the  road  grew  harebells 
and  buttercups,  big,  yellow-hearted  daisies,  wild  honeysuckle 
that  filled  the  air  with  its  fragrance,  and  dog-roses  bursting 
through  their  pink-tinted  '  "ds,  until  their  delicate  petals  lay 
open  to  the  sun.  The  »__.iLrast  between  the  fertihty  of  the 
valley  and  the  aridness  of  the  mighty  hills  was  very  striking, 
and  seemed  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  each.  When  the  eye 
wearied  of  so  much  grandeur  and  vastness,  then  it  turned 
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wit!i  pleasure  to  the  green  fields  and  dells  to  the  tall,  waving 
grasses,  and  the  brilliant  stores  of  wild  flowers  which  made  the 
very  breath  of  Nature  sweet.  It  took  delight  in  the  yellow- 
bodied  bumble-bee,  diving  into  one  honey-laden  cup  after 
another,  in  the  zigzag  flight  of  tl  e  white-breasted  water-ousel 
as  he  slcimmed  along  the  river  in  the  fluttering  brightness  of 
the  leaves  and  the  chequered  shafts  of  light  which  they  cast 
tremulously  on  the  ground.  Big  things  and  little  things,  dead 
things  and  living  things,  you  felt  that  they  were  all  beautiful  in 
their  way,  and  exquisitely  fashioned  by  a  creative  force  before 
which,  call  it  Deity,  Nature,  First  Cause,  Principle  of  Life, 
Protoplasm  and  Atoms — what  you  will,  man  must  necessarily 
fall  down  and  worship. 

As  our  countrymen  continued  their  journey,  going  still  more 
slowly  now,  on  account  of  the  hilly  nature  of  the  road,  they 
passed  many  peasants,  some  walking,  some  riding  in  long,  low 
carts,  made  of  three  or  four  planks  of  wood  placed  lengthways, 
and  simply  bound  together.  They  were  mostly  attired  in  dark 
trousers  and  red  flannel  shirts,  that  stood  out  in  the  distance 
as  a  brilliant  spot  of  colour,  and  their  heads  were  covered  by 
soft  felt  hats,  much  the  same  shape  as  those  afi"ected  by  the 
Irish.  Their  uniform  politeness  and  natural  good  manners 
made  a  great  impression  upon  Harry,  whc  was  accustomed  to 
London  "  lOughs  "  of  socialistic  tendencies. 

Not  a  soul  met  them  on  the  road  who  did  not  greet  thenj 
with  a  cordial  "  Qod-dag  "  (good-day),  said  as  if  it  were  meant, 
and  accompanied  by  a  pleasant  smile.  The  natives  would  draw 
their  little  carts  right  up  the  bank,  and  almost  upset  them  in  their 
endeavours  to  leave  sufficient  room  for  the  "  Engekkmand," 
who  had  taken  the  "  Elv,"  and  his  friends  to  pass  by.  Then, 
before  moving  on,  they  would  stop  Jens,  and  exchange  a  few 
hasty  sentences  as  to  the  doings  of  the  strangers,  and  the  sport 
they  had  had  since  their  arrival. 

Harry  was  infinitely  amused  and  rather  taken  aback  when 
he  presented  a  pretty  little  flaxen-haired  girl  of  about  six,  with 
a  ten- ore  piece — a  penny  farthing — to  find  the  wee  mite  sud- 
denly stretch  out  a  grubby  paw,  and  shaking  him  vigorously  by 
the  hand,  say :  "  Tak,  mange  tak ! "  (Thanks,  many  thanks), 
with  such  earnest  gratitude  and  effusion,  that  he  felt  ashamed 
to  think  how  small  was  the  donation  which  called  forth  so 
much  warmth  on  the  part  of  the  maiden.  He  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  this  was  a  custom — and  a  very  pretty,  touching 
one,  too — common  to  all  Norwegians  when  they  receive  any- 
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thing partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  present.  Even  Jens  gave 
him  a  mighty  hand-shake,  and  uttered  a  griiff  "  Tak  "  when,  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  he  paid  him  his  wages. 

That  excellent  man  had  disappeared.  He  had  stopped  at 
la  cottage  by  the  roadside  to  give  instructions  as  to  the  regular 
deliverv  of  wild  strawberries,  cranberries  and  bilberries, 
directly  they  were  ripe.  In  a  country  where  all  vegetables, 
except  potatoes  and  onionr,,  are  excessively  rare,  they  form  not 
only  a  very  welcome,  but  also  a  very  wholesome  addition  to 
the  daily  fare,  and  Harry  had  stated  that  he  wished  all  t1ie 
[little  boys  and  girls  of  the  neighbourhood  encouraged  to  bring 
|in  fruit. 

Therefore,  the  "  Stolkjaerre  "  contrived  to  gain  upon  Jens. 
'hey  had  just  toiled  up  a  steep  ascent,  the  foal  looking  back 
It  its  mother,  as  if  to  reproach  her  for  her  sluggishness,  whilst 
she,  in  answer  to  his  appeal,  and  seeing  a  satisfactory  declivity, 
roused  herself,  sufficiently  to  break  into  a  rattling  trot.  They 
irere  bowling  down  the  hill  at  quite  ten  miles  an  hour  when 
suddenly  she  came  to  a  dead  stop.  Harry,  thinking  this  was 
sheer  laziness  on  her  part,  raised  the  whip  and  gave  her  a 
imart  stroke. 

She  only  shook  her  head  deprecatingly,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'*  Foolish  man,  be  quiet,"  and  refused  to  budge  an  inch. 

He  was  about  tc»  repeat  the  castigation  in  a  severer  form, 
^hen  Annie  called  out : 

"  Don't  beat  her,  poor  thing.     There  is  something  wrong 
rith  the  harness.     VVe  are  all  down  on  one  side." 

And  sure  enough,  when  he  came  to  look,  the  left  shaft  had 
iven  way  and  was  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  from  the 
round.  Had  not  Thekla  stood  so  still,  they  might  all  have 
ien  precipitated  into  the  road. 

Harry  jumped  out  to  try  and  repair  the  mischief,  but  he  did 
)t  know  much  about  harness,  and  all  the  queer  little  bits  of 
Id  string,  odds  and  ends  of  rope,  and  iron  chains  with  loosely 
(veted  links,  confused  him  sorely. 

"  Something  has  gone  wrong,  that's  quite  clear,"  he  said, 

I  but  I'm  not  man  enough  to  put  it  right,  and  I  think  we  had 

itter  wait  till  Jens  comes.     He  can't  be  very  far  behind." 

As  he  spoke  Jens  appeared,  bounding  oVer  the  rocks  like  a 

lamois,  having  taken  a  short  cut.     To   Harry's  relief  he 

ited  the  disaster  with  the  utmost  nonchalance  and  aj  if  it 

5re  an  every-d?.y  occurrence,  which  indeed  it  proved  to  be. 

pns  took  from  his  pocket  a  large  clasp  knife,  cut  a  tolerably 
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lliick  piece  of  wood  from  the  nearest  tree,  pruned  it  intoj 
shape,  and  then  inserted  the  peg  thus  manufactured,  into  the  | 
iron  hole  in  the  shaft,  in  the  place  of  the  one  that  had  either 
broken  or  slipped  out. 

Then  he  examined  the  remainder  of  the  bit  of  string,  but  I 
finding  it  too  short  for  his  purpose,  and  extremely  rotten  into 
the  bargain,  he  produced  a  longer  and  a  stouter  piece,  and| 
repaired  the  evil  after  orthodox  Norwegian  fashion. 

Mr.  Thompson  watched  the  operation  with  distrust  and  I 
alarm.     When  he  saw  on  what  slender  materials  his  safety 
depended,  he  vowed  nothing  should  ever  make  him  enter  the 
"  StolkJ9erre "  again,  and  it  was  only  when  Jens  soothingly 
assured  him  they  were  close  to  the  lake  that  he  reconsidered! 
his  determination,  and  was  once  more  induced  to  entrust  his 
precious  life  to  a  wooden  peg  and  a  bit  of  string.     But  he  did  I 
so  under  protest.     The  thing  was  not  to  his  liking — far  from  I 
it 
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A  day's  trouting. 

Five  minutes  more  of  jolting  and  bumping,  verified  Jens'! 
words,  and  brought  them  to  the  lake.  At  this  point  the  road,! 
which  for  some  time  past  had  been  Httle  more  than  a  mountanil 
track,  stony  to  a  degree,  and  every  here  and  there  deeplj 
indented  on  either  side,  ended  abruptly.  Its  further  coursel 
was  rendered  impossible  by  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  greatj 
bald  hills  that  confronted  it. 

Our  compatriots  gladly  descended  from  the  "  Stolkjaerre,"j 
and  Harry  assisted  Jens  to  unharness  Thekla  and  remove  hej 
from  between  the  shafts.  She  was  then  hobbled  and  turned  oul 
to  graze  amongst  the  scanty  pasturage  until  her  services  were 
required  again.  After  this,  Jens  went  inside  a  rude  and  soli 
tary  cottage,  more  roughly  constructed  than  any  they  had  yeil 
seen,  and  fetched  the  oars  belonging  to  the  boat,  which  wer( 
left  in  charge  of  a  very  old  and  infirm  man. 

Meanwhile  Harry  put  on  his  casting-line  and  fly,  havini 
already  become  considerably  more  expert.     The  next  proceij 
consisted  in  shoving  the  boat  down  the  stony  ledge  on  whici 
it  lay  into  the  lake.     It  took  two  men  to  do  this,  as  she  wa 
half-full  of  water,  purposely  kept  there  to  preserve  her  timbeij 
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rom  shrinking.  Jens  at  once  began  baling  her  out  with  a 
short,  wooden  shovel  that  did  duty  as  baler,  and  in  the  hand- 
ling of  which  he  was  extremely  expert. 

She  proved  to  be  a  very  cranky  craft,  for  though  built  of 
good  pine-wood,  varnished  o  -er  with  a  yellow  varnish,  her 
planks  were  so  extremely  thm  that  the  slightest  movement 
made  her  wobble  about  in  a  most  unpleasant  and  insecure 
fashion.  A  very  little  would  have  capsized  her  altogether.  It 
was  also  discovered  that  the  hot  sun  had  sprung  a  seam,  and 
in  consequence  she  leaked  considerably.  Jens  tried  to  plug 
her  with  a  bit  of  cork,  but  still  the  water  kept  accumulating  by 
j  degrees,  and  necessitated  an  occasional  stoppage. 

Mr.  Thompson,  having  with  the  eye  of  a  field-marshal  at 
once  taken  in  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  situa- 
i  tion,  got  in  first,  and  ensconced  hiiiiself  at  the  bow.  Here 
he  was  out  of  the  wet,  and  laying  his  rug  on  the  planks  at  the 
bottom,  reclined  there  full  length,  with  a  proud  consciousness 
that  after  putting  up  with  aback  seat  in  the  "  Stolkjaerre,"  he 
jwas  fairly  entitled  to  have  the  best  of  it.  His  wife  went  to 
[the  stern.  Harry  occupied  the  place  immediately  facing  her, 
land  Jens — who  proved  a  fir^t-rate  sculler — disposed  of  his 
mighty  person  on  the  bench  behind,  which  creaktd  under  his 
[weight  as  if  it  would  give  way  altogether. 

Once  fairly  settled  in  their  seats,  they  rowed  off  from  the 
(shore. 

The  lake  was  comparatively  a  small  one,  being  not  more 
[than  three  English  miles  long,  and  narrow  in  proportion.     It 
jlooked  even  narrower  than  it  really  was,  owing  to  the  stupen- 
[dous  height  of  the  almost  perpendicular  cliffs  that  walled  it  in, 
md  whose  lofty   pinnacles  of  pure  gneiss  testified  to  their 
ixtreme  antiquity.     Scarred  and  seamed  they  were,  with  many 
cicatrice  inflicted  by  Time  and  the  elements  ;  yet  there  they 
remained,  solid  and  steadfast,  enduring  from  age  to  age,  out- 
jiving  generation  upon  generation  of  human  beings,  and  still 
)earing  the  evidences  of  that  gigantic  glacial  friction  which, 
lany  thousands  of  years  ago,  had  first  torn  them  asunder, 
then  rounded  their  angularities  into  a  semblance  of  smoothness. 
Not  a  green  thing  grew  on  them,  save  here  and  there  a  patch 
)f  pale  spongy  lichen,  or  a  few  blades  of  coarse  grass,  which 
clung  to  their  naked  surface  with  the  desperate  tenacity  of  life 
laintained   hardly,  amidst  uncongenial  surroundings.      And 
ftven  where  any  vegetation  managed  to  obtain  a  footing,  its 
kparse  verdure  did  but  render  the  contrast  between  it  and  the 
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grey,  sterile  heights  the  more  apparent.  Its  scantiness,  instead 
of  diminishing,  did  but  add  to  the  barren  loneliness  and 
grandeur  of  the  scene.  A  geologist  could  almost  have  counted 
the  different  strata  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica,  quartzite,  and 
dolomite  of  which  these  mountains  were  composed. 

Immense  glaciers  rested  near  their  summits,  unknown  and 
unexplored  expanses  of  greenish  ice  and  dazzling  snow,  whose 
size  could  not  even  be  guessed,  at  the  distance  from  which 
they  were  viewed.  Here  the  eagle  soared,  in  unmolested 
solitude,  and  the  brown  bear  wandered  at  his  will,  whilst  at  a 
somewhat  lower  altitude  ptarmigan,  white  as  the  snow  «r  which 
they  rested,  fed  and  thiove.  So  tall,  indeed,  were  the  moun- 
tains, and  so  narrow  and  confined  the  lake,  that  after  two 
o'clock  the  sun  never  penetrated,  and  in  winter  the  inhabitants 
lived  month  after  month  without  once  being  gladdened  by 
a  sight  of  it.  No  wonder  that,  according  to  Jens,  many 
of  them  at  this  season  suffered  from  an  unconquerable 
depression  of  spirits,  which  not  infrequently  led  to  suicide. 

To-day  the  surface  of  the  lake  was  black  and  still,  except 
right  in  the  very  centre,  and  here  one  long  line  of  golden 
light  that  escaped  through  the  valley  higher  up  flooded  the 
dark  waters  with  an  amber  radiance,  and  by  its  fire  and  force 
kissed  them  into  glittering,  if  reluctant  brillancy. 

Weird,  sombre,  and  monumental  was  the  effect  of  these 
magnificent  rocks,  rising  crag  upon  crag,  peak  upon  peak,  and 
which  even  so  serene  and  glorious  a  summer's  day  failed  to 
divest  of  their  dreary  and  desolate  character.  They  were  in 
nature  what  some  rare  men  are  in  life.  Too  grand  for  their 
surroundings,  and  forced  through  their  very  nobility  to  stand 
alone. 

The  deep  shadow  which  rested  on  the  greater  part  of  the 
lake  was,  however,  extremely  grateful  to  our  excursionists. 
It  seemed  like  entering  into  some  quiet  haven,  that  cooled 
and  refreshed  the  eye,  after  the  sun's  hot  glare  outside  this 
mountain  fastness.  Jens  found  it  warm  work,  though  he 
rowed  steadily  on  with  the  perseverance  that  was  a  part  of 
his  character.  Nevertheless  he  was  glad  to  pause  every  now 
and  then,  when  the  leaky  state  of  the  boat  gave  him  an 
excuse  to  exchange  one  form  of  labour  for  another,  and  to 
wipe  his  honest,  perspiring  face  with  a  bright  cotton  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

"  Aren't  we  going  to  fish  ? "  inquired  Harry  a  trifle  im- 
patiently, after  some  time  had  gone  by,  and  the  object  of  the 
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day  appeared  to  him  forgotten.  "  Time  is  getting  on,"  taking 
out  his  watch,  and  glancing  at  it  regretfully.  "  It  only  wants 
ten  minutes  to  twelve." 

"Yes,"  answered  Jens,  with  his  accustomed  calm  ;  "but  not 
'ere.  No  good.  Water  too  deep.  Must  row  to  top  of  de 
lake  first.     Den  begin  to  fish." 

"  Is  it  shallower  there  ?  " 

"Yes,  much  shallower.  Where  river  run  in — best  part. 
Trout  take  dere,  if  dey  take  anywhere." 

Thus  reassured,  and  Ebenezer,  after  the  fatigues  and 
discomforts  he  had  so  recently  undergone,  having  dropped 
off  to  sleep  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  Harry  leant  for- 
wards, clasped  his  hands  over  his  knees  in  aa  attitude  of 
lazy  enjoyment,  and  preferring  a  pretty  woman  to  the  most 
glorious  scenery  in  the  world,  gazed  steadily  at  Annie.  She 
was  looking  very  "  fetching  "  in  a  pink  cotton  gown  that  fitted 
her  to  perfection,  and  a  sailor  hat  which  suited  her  round, 
roguish  young  face  most  admirably. 

Yet  it  was  not  roguish  now,  but  wore  a  wistful  expression, 
of  which,  while  he  looked,  he  became  gradually  aware.  It 
suddenly  struck  him  that  she  had  altered  a  good  bit  in  the 
last  week. 

"Annie,"  he  said,  in  an  undertone,  considerately  desiring 
to  avoid  disturbing  Ebenezer's  slumbers,  "  you  don't  look  as 
if  you  were  enjoying  yourself  one  bit." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  ! "  she  answered  quickly.  "  One  can  enjoy 
oneself  in  a  quiet  way  without  always  laughing  and  talking, 
and  making  a  noise.  There  was  a  man  on  board  the  Fjalia 
who  kept  on  saying,  *  Oh,  how  grand  !  Oh,  how  lovely ! 
Oh,  how  sublime ! '  I  don't  believe  he  appreciated  the 
scenery  half  so  much,  really,  as  the  people  who  said  nothing. 
Gush  does  not  necessarily  mean  appreciation." 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Harry.  "But  it's  no  use  trying  to 
put  me  off  like  that.  I  can  see  quite  well  that  you  are  down 
in  the  dumps  to-day." 

"  How  very  trying  always  to  be  expected  to  be  up  on  the 
heights,"  she  retorted,  with  an  attempt  at  playfulness.  "  Don't 
you  know  that  it  is  an  immense  luxury  to  indulge  in  low 
spirits  now  and  again  ?  "     : 

"Very  likely,  but  low  spirits  are  not  natural  to  you." 

'•  I  imagine  they  are  not  natural  to  anybody.  They  are  an 
junhealthy  growth,  forced  upon  people  by  disappointments, 
jdisillusions,  circumstances,  and  ill-health." 
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"You  would  not  talk  like  that  if  you  were  yourself.  TeD 
me,  Annie,  what  is  the  matter  ?  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  out 
of  sorts." 

*•  Thanks ;  you  are  very  kind  to  take  so  great  an  interest  in 
my  mental  condition,  though  the  windings  of  a  woman's  mind 
are  not  worth  bestowing  much  attention  upon." 

"  Come,  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,"  urged  Harry.  "  Has 
anything  fresh  happened  ?  " 

"No,"  she  responded,  somewhat  constrainedly;  "not  that 
I  am  aware  of.     What  should  happen  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  didn't  know,"  he  said  apologetically.  "  At  any  rate, 
I'm  glad  to  hear  it  was  only  my  fancy." 

"It!    What?" 

"  That  you  and  Mr.  Thompson  have  had  another  row." 

She  took  no  notice  of  the  remark,  beyond  colouring  a  little 
and  preferring,  seemingly,  to  answer  his  former  observation, 
said : 

"  Nothing  ever  does  happen.  I  wish  to  goodness  it 
would." 

This  desire,  nhich  was  warmly  expressed,  so  entirely  coin- 
cidea  with  Harry's  own  state  of  feeling  only  a  few  months 
previously,  that  he  could  not  help  sympathizing.  His  eye 
sought  hers,  and  he  said  in  an  earnest  tone : 

"  Annie,  tell  me.  What  would  you  like  to  happen  ?  Perhaps 
I  could  gratify  your  wish." 

Suddenly  her  lip  quivered  and  she  turned  very  pale.  In- 
voluntarily she  glanced  at  Ebenezer,  lying  full  length  on  his 
back,  with  his  sallow,  unkindly  face  turned  up  to  the  blue  sky. 
A  shudder  ran  through  her  veins,  for  in  her  own  mind  she  knew 
quite  well  what  it  was  that  she  wanted.  It  was  her  husband's 
death !  But,  oh  !  the  wickedness  of  it — the  odiousness  of  it ! 
She  lifted  up  her  eyes  with  a  sense  of  deadly  shame,  and  those 
great,  grey  sentinels  overhead,  who  had  defied  so  many  hostile 
influences  of  wind  and  weather,  seemed  in  their  still  serenity 
and  enduring  vastness  to  rebuke  her  warring  hui.^an  passions. 
They  humbled  ar..d  dwarfed  them.  A  fresh  wave  of  thought 
swepi  through  the  chambers  of  her  mind. 

Supposing  her  desire  were  gratified,  and  Ebenezer  out  of 
the  way,  and  supposing  she  married  Harry  Hopperton  ?  Would 
he  love  her  as  she  loved  him  ?  She  doubted  it.  Men  never 
did  shower  all  the  treasures  of  their  heart  upon  a  single  person 
as  did  foolish  women.  They  always  had  a  reserve  fund  some- 
where for  another.     Marriage  was  only  an  incident  of  a  man's 
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life,  the  great  event  of  a  woman' l*.  Naturally  the  sexes  looked 
upon  it  from  different  points  of  view.  Something  in  her  heart 
warned  her  even  now  that  Harry's  admiration  was  not  a  genuine 
emotion,  however  much  he  himself  might  believe  it  to  be  so. 
She  sighed,  and  yet  her  sense  told  her  it  was  a  good  thing.  A 
good  thing  for  him  and  for  her  too,  when  she  could  reason  out 
matters  calmly.  But  that  time  had  not  yet  come.  She  was 
struggling  in  a  whirlpool  of  tumultuous  passion,  and  knew  not 
whether  she  would  sink  or  rise.  The  strong  current  had  her 
in  its  power,  and  at  present  swayed  her  to  and  fro  in  every 
direction. 

Harry's  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  her  troubled  countenance. 

"Annie,"  he  said,  "you  have  not  answered  my  question. 
Will  you  not  tell  me  what  you  want  to  happen  ?  " 

"  What  we  want  is  nearly  always  imaginative,  nothing  more 
nor  less.  Strong  wishes  display  a  diseased  state  of  the  brain," 
she  replied  equivocally. 

"  Dear  me  !  How  very  sententious  we  have  grown  all  of  a 
sudden." 

"  Sententious  or  not,"  she  went  on,  "  Reality  seldom  answers 
Expectation,  and  ev^^n  if  it  did,  the  probabilities  are,  it  would 
not  prove  for  our  good." 

"  That  is  a  trite  reflection,  Mrs.  Annie,"  he  said  playfully. 
*'  Why  this  moralizing  mood  ?  " 

"Because  I  have  often  thought  that  if  we  had  it  in  our 
power  to  shape  our  own  lives,  we  could  only  fashion  them 
piece-meal  as  it  were,  and  consequently,  when  we  came  to  the 
end  of  them,  we  should  discover  to  our  consternation  that  the 
whole  was  anything  but  harmonious." 

"That  may  be.  You've  certainly  contrived  to  make  a 
pretty  mess  oi your  life." 

The  words  were  blurted  out  impulsively  and  without  con- 
sideration. It  was  impossible  to  take  offence  at  them,  and  yet 
they  contained  an  element  of  blunt  frankness  that  made  her 
wince.    She  blushed  scarlet. 

It  was  not  pleasant  hearing  home  truths,  but  more  especially 
when  they  were  uttered  by  one  who,  in  the  last  few  days,  had 
eflfectually  contrived  to  make  her  realize  the  full  extent  of  her 
fiasco. 

She  drew  herself  up  with  an  air  of  dignity  more  assumed 
than  natural.  They  had  already  exchanged  too  many  confi- 
dences not  to  render  an  expression  of  opinion  permissible, 
even  although  it  might  not  be  a  wholly  agreeable  one.     Annie 
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felt  and  knew  this  in  her  secret  consciousness,  though  she  still 
strove  to  keep  up  appearances. 

"I  cnnnot  prevent  your  forming  any  conclusions  that  you 
please,"  she  said,  "  but  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Hopperton,  that  on  re- 
flection,  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  it  better  taste  to  | 
keep  them  to  yourself." 

H    flushed  crimson,  coughed  uneasily  once  or  twice,  but 
did  not  attempt  to  reply.     She  had  given  him  a  regular  slap  on 
the  face,  but  he  could  not  complain.     He  had  brought  it  upon 
himself.     He  had  had  no  business  to  make  the  remark,  and  I 
she  justly  resented  it  as  an  impertinence. 

As  if  by  mutual  accord,  they  relapsed  into  silence.  It  was 
as  profound  as  if  Ebenezer  had  been  doing  Duenna,  instead  of 
emitting  mysterious  nasal  noises  from  the  bow  of  tlie  boat. 

Yet,  oddly  enough,  although  Annie  knew  she  had  behaved  I 
with  remarkable  decorum,  she  was  very  far  from  being  satisfied  I 
with  the  result  of  her  conduct.     It  seemed  such  a  waste  of 
time  to  sit  still  and  not  talk  when  they  got  the  chance.     Their 
opportunities  of  conversing  in  freedom  were  growing  rarer  and  | 
rarer.     Ebenezer  seldom  relaxed  his  guard  so  effectually. 

"  What  did  I  want  to  snap  at  him  like  that  for  ?  "  she  mused  I 
discontentedly.  "  I  have  off'ended  him  without  any  just 
cause,  and  now  both  if  us  are  miserable.  And  to  make 
matters  worse,  we  have  not  many  days  left  in  which  to  enjoy 
ourselves.  We  shall  soon  be  going  away,  and  then — and 
then,"  with  a  sudden  heaving  of  her  bosom,  "  I  may  never  see| 
him  again  as  long  as  I  live." 

The  tears  started  to  her  eyes  at  the  thought,  for  she  was  at  I 
that  tender  and  trusting  age  when  a  woman  believes  nothing 
on   earth  can  compare  with  the  love  of  man.     Experience! 
had  not  yet  taught  her  its  flckleness,  its  lightness,  and  unsta- 
bility,  else  she  might  not  have  prized  it  so  highly. 

Harry  also  gave  himself  up  to  reflections  of  an  unpleasing] 
nature. 

"  It  was  a  caddish  thing  of  me  to  say,"   said  his  inwardl 
monitor.     "  She  was  quite  right  to  fly  out  at  me  in  the  way 
she  did.     Dear  little  thing !     I  like  her  all  the  better  for  trying 
to  hide  her  unhappiness.     It  shows  that  she  has  a  brave  spirit | 
of  her  own,  and  refuses  to  be  pitied,  even  by  me." 

Meanwhile  they  had  almost  reached  the  head  of  the  lake,! 
where  the  mountains  were  a  trifle  less  precipitous,  and  stingily 
yielded  room  to  the  little  valley,  with  its  twisting  river,  which 
wound  round  their  broad  bases.     The  latter  was  now  nothingl 
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,  though  she  still 


more  than  a  rocky  streamlet,  but  its  banV :  were  exquisitely 
verdant,  starred  with  buttercups  and  daisies,  harebells  and  fox- 
glove, and  one  or  two  solitary  white  cottages  peej)ed  out  (torn 
their  homely  patches  of  wheat,  barley,  and  dark  green  potato. 
The  sun  now,  escaping  from  the  thraldom  of  the  mighty  hills, 
shone  out  brilliantly  and  once  more  cheered  their  spirits  by  its 
bright  rays. 

"  You  may  begin  fish,"  said  Jens,  laying  in  his  oars  for  a 
few  seconds,  while  he  prepared  another  pipe.  "Good  place 
'ere.     Mr.  Smutch — 'ee  catch  many  orret  in  dis  place." 

It  was  a  little  sheltered  bay,  whose  sandy  beach  sparkled  in 
the  sunlight,  and  formed  a  yellow  line  of  colour,  that  stood  out 
clear  and  sharp  against  an  emerald  background  of  tall  reeds, 
tufted  rushes,  marsh-mallow  and  soft  moss,  interspersed  here 
and  there  by  a  few  woolly  balls  of  the  white  cotton  plant,  which 
betrayed  the  swampy  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  they  grew. 

As  Harry  took  the  rod  in  his  left  hand,  he  stretched  out 
the  right  to  Annie,  with  an  air  of  repentance  which  went 
straight  to  her  heart. 

"  Dear,"  he  said  softly,  accompanying  the  words  with  a 
persuasive  glance,  "  I  ought  not  to  have  said  what  I  did. 
It  was  neither  kind  nor  generous.  Will  you  forgive 
me?" 

Forgive  him !  Oh  !  if  he  only  knew  how  unhappy  she  had 
been  at  even  this  light  cloud  rising  between  them.  She  could 
bear  anything,  rather  than  quarrel  when  they  were  going  to  part 
so  soon. 

She  placed  her  hand  in  his,  and  let  it  lie  there,  whilst  she 
looked  up  into  his  face  with  shining  eyes,  feeling  at  that 
moment  as  if  she  could  have  followed  him  round  the  world. 
A  lump  rose  to  her  throat  and  checked  any  answer.  During 
the  last  few  days  a  very  little  had  sufficerl  to  rouse  her  deepest 
emotions.  They  seem°d  to  lie  much  nearer  the  surface  than 
of  old.  She  often  felt  inclined  to  cry,  without  knowing  exactly 
why.  Her  heart  swelled  at  a  mere  trifle.  Love  had  quickened 
her  whole  nature,  making  it  responsive,  like  a  delicate  instru- 
ment, to  the  slightest  touch,  but  although  she  was  aware  of  the 
effect  produced,  she  was,  as  yet,  only  vaguely  conscious  of  the 
cause. 

"  Come,"  he  exclaimed  cheerfully.  *•  That's  right.  We  are 
friends  again,  aren't  we,  just  the  same  as  if  I  had  not  trans- 
Igressed?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  in  a  subdued  voice.    "  We  have  never 
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quarrelled  really.     You  did  nothing  except  speak  the  truth. 
1  /r<i7V  made  a  mess  of  my  life,  and  I  know  it." 

*'  Ah  !  "  he  said  eagerly.  "  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how  it 
all  happened.  I  have  wondered  so  often  what  brought  you  two 
together,  and  how  you  ever  gave  your  consent.  It's  the  only 
thing  about  you  that  puzzles  me,  and  makes  me  think  there 
must  be  a  curious  contradiction  in  your  character  somewhere." 

"  What  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  I  married  for  mon^y  ? " 

"  I  should  not  believe  it." 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  case.     I " 

"  HuUoa !  What's  up  now  ?  "  called  out  Ebenezer,  aroused 
from  his  slumbers  by  the  stoppage  of  the  boat. 

"  I'll  tell  you  some  other  time,"  she  whispered  hastily.  "I 
can't  now." 

"  Aye,  do."  Then,  aloud  to  Mr.  Thompson,  and  making 
an  extraordinarily  hurried  cast,  "  What's  up  ?  Nothing.  I'm 
beginning  to  fish,  that's  all." 

"  Oh ! "  returned  Ebenezer,  with  a  yawn.  "  I  believe  I've 
had  forty  winks.  Damnation  !  My  right  leg  has  gone  to  sleep, 
and  I've  no  feeling  in  it  whatever.  Annie,"  addressing  his  wife, 
"I  wish  you'd  just  step  over  here  and  rub  it  well  for  me 
There's  a  good  girl.    It  exhausts  my  vital  force  to  do  it  myself." 

She  rose  obediently,  and  was  about  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest when  Jens  put  up  a  warning  hand. 

"  Best  sit  still,"  he  said  gravely.  **  Norwegian  boats — dey 
not  made  to  hold  so  many  people.  Dey  upset  if  too  much 
movement." 

This  suggestion  terrified  Ebenezer  beyond  measure,  even 
although  they  were  now  in  shallow  water,  not  more  than  from 
three  to  four  feet  deep. 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  Annie,  stop  where  you  are,"  he  cried 
hastily.  "  I  don't  think  I  shall  want  you  after  all.  My  leg  is 
better — a  good  deal  better,  and  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  I'll  rub  it  myself." 

"  At  the  expense  of  your  vital  force  ?  "  asked  Harry,  jestingly. 

She  smiled,  and,  nothing  loath,  reseated  herself.     It  was  a  I 
delight  to  her  to  watch  his  movements,  and  the  play  of  his 
features  ;  besides  she  took  an  interest  in  the  fishing  and  wanted  | 
to  see  if  he  got  a  rise. 

Those  tiresome  little  trout !    Why  wouldn't  they  come  when  I 
he  was  so  anxious  to  catch  them.     Surely  one  or  two  might 
sacrifice  themselves,  just  for  the  sake  of  being  obliging  andj 
giving  innocent  pleasure. 
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THE  ROBBER  S  LEAP. 


In  spite  of  Annie's  wish,  the  boat  drifted  slowly  all  along  the 
bay,  and  not  the  sign  of  a  fish  did  they  see.  True  the  sun  was 
beating  down  fiercely  upon  the  water,  which  shot  forth  a  re- 
flection so  burning  that  it  was  almost  painful,  and  you  could 
well-nigh  count  every  stone  and  green  weed  at  the  bottom ; 
nevertheless,  Annie,  who  was  not  very  learned  in  matters 
piscatorial,  failed  to  understand  why  the  trout  did  not  display 
a  little  more  curiosity.  She  ended  by  believing  that  they  were 
not  there  to  take,  and  existed  only  in  Jens'  imagination,  if  he 
possessed  such  a  thing. 

Meantime  a  so\  white  cloud  stole  gently  over  the  sun.  The 
relief  was  instantaneous,  but  the  cloud  was  airy  and  light,  and 
its  good  effects  could  not  possibly  last  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes.  The  water  changed  colour  and  assumed  a  darker 
hue.  With  half  a  dozen  vigorous  strokes  Jens  rowed  the  boat 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  it  came  gurgling  merrily  into 
the  lake,  in  a  series  of  widening  ripples. 

"  Now  try  'ere,"  he  said.     "  Ought  to  get  one  'ere." 

Harry,  without  losing  any  time,  made  three  or  four  casts, 
and  his  fly,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  action  of  the  current,  for  wind 
there  was  none,  worked  tolerably  well. 

Suddenly  a  small,  bright  body  flashed  for  an  instant  before 
his  eyes,  then  disappeared. 

"  Have  you  got  him  ?  "  asked  Annie  with  breathless  excite- 
ment. 

"No,"  he  responded,  in  tones  of  deep  disappointment. 
"  He  rose,  but  was  not  hooked,  more's  the  pity,  especially  as 
we  are  fishing  for  food  quite  as  much  as  for  amusement." 

"  Forsoge  igjen  1 "  said  Jens,  pulling  the  boat  back  a  stroke 
or  two. 

At  the  Vv^ry  first  cast  up  came  the  fish  again,  and  this  time 
he  meant  having  it,  for  he  took  the  fly  greedily.  Directly  he 
felt  the  line  tauten,  he  dived  down  beneath  the  water,  and 
Harry  thought  at  first  that  he  had  got  a  couple  of  pounder. 
But  Desire  is  an  extraordinary  magnifier  of  size,  none  greater ; 
sand  a  few  seconds  showed  that  the  fish  had  no  strength  in  him 
ito  make  any  resistance.     When  captured,  he  weighed  exacdy 
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a  quarter  of  a  pound,  but  Harry  was  none  the  less  delighted, 
hoping  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  good  sport.  But,  was 
there  ever  anything  so  annoying? — out  shot  the  sun  again, 
brighter  and  fiercer  than  ever,  and  after  ten  minutes  more, 
spent  in  fruitless  casting,  Jens  suggested  that,  the  hour  and  'ihe 
weather  being  both  extr***-  My  unfavourable  for  fishing,  they 
should  land  and  have  luncheon. 

It  was  now  close  upon  two  o'clock,  so  they  readily  agreed  to 
the  proposal. 

They  found  a  delightful  bank  under  the  shade  of  a  leafy 
alder,  where  Ihe  ye  low  dandelions,  and  ragged  robins,  and 
delicate  white  stonewort  grew  all  around,  and  a  sweet-voiced 
thrush  warbled  a  joyous  welcome  overhead,  and  the  whole  air 
was  scented  with  the  fragrance  of  early  summer.  They  sat  them 
down,  and  looked  out  on  the  shining  vista  of  the  lake,  on  the 
great  hills — purple  in  shadow,  a  dazzing  whitey-grey  where  the 
sun  caught  their  steep  sides — and  on  the  illimitable  blue  arch 
that  spanned  with  fathomless  ether  their  cold  white  crests. 
And  the  little  brook,  and  the  melodious  thrush,  and  the  hum- 
ming insects,  and  the  far-off  sheep-bells  murmured  in  their  ears. 
"  This — th's  is  true  enjoyment.  Seek  it  not  in  crowded  cities,  in 
busy  thoroughfares,  in  hot  rooms,  where  the  conflicting  interests 
and  varied  emotions  of  men  create  perpetual  strife ;  but  seek  it 
in  solitary  places,  as.  yet  not  desecrated  by  too  advanced  a  civili- 
zation, where  lives  are  simple,  human  beings  honest,  and 
Nature,  not  Art  reigns  supreme.  Then  into  your  heart  may 
steal  a  calm,  a  content,  and  peace,  which  that  vortex  of  passion, 
aiibition,  strife,  emulation  and  disappointment,  called  The 
World,  so  effectually  banishes,  and  renders  all  but  impossible. 
Nature,  and  Nature  alone,  can  solace  bitter  woe  and  mortal 
despair."  Only  bread  and  butter,  jam  and  tinned  stuffs  ! — that 
was  all  they  got  to  eat ;  and  yet,  with  the  sun's  warm  rays 
glinting  brightly  down  through  the  green  leaves  of  the  alder, 
with  the  bee-worshipped  flowers  all  around,  emitting  a  faint, 
sweet  odour,  and  with  the  glorious  and  elevating  scenery  to 
charm  the  eye  on  every  side,  and  as  it  charmed  to  soothe  the 
senses — they  managed  to  forget  for  once,  that  they  were  doing 
with  half  a  meal  instead  of  a  whole  one.  What  proof  can  be 
more  convincing  of  the  beauty  of  their  surroundings  ? 

The  thrush  sang  on,  all  undisturbed,  the  brook  flowed 
downwards  to  the  sea,  and  the  great,  pure  heart  of  Nature 
awoke  a  corresponding  chord  in  the  finite  ones  of  Harry 
Hopperton   and  Annie  Thompson.     Her  influence  prepon- 
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derated over  every  other  sentiment,  and  even  Love  stood  still, 
awed  and  abashed  by  a  force  superior  to  its  own. 

They  were  in  no  hurry  to  leave  this  enchanting  spot.  They 
sat  there  an  hour  or  more,  gradually  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  fascinating  stillness,  and  taking  an  interest  in  every  little 
incident  that  served  to  break  it,  as  do  people  whose  attention 
is  not  constantly  being  distracted  in  a  thousand  different 
channels. 

First  came  a  fair-haired,  fresh-faced  woman,  who  stepped 
down  to  the  lake,  and  quite  unconcerned  by  the  presence  of 
strangers,  though  she  shot  occasional  glances  in  their  direc- 
tion, wished  out  the  family  linen  for  the  week,  wringing  each 
article  one  by  one,  and  profiting  by  the  fineness  of  the  day  to 
[spread  them  to  dry  on  the  green  grass.    The  next  visitor  was 
a  little,  saucy  bird,  who,  settling  on  the  sandy  shore,  pecked 
his  way  down  to  the  water,  and  stepped  daintily  in,  until  his 
Itiny  feet  were  covered.     There  he  stood,  splashing  his  wings 
land  chirping  merrily,  as  if  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  bath, 
[whilst  two  blue  butterflies  disported  themselves  over  his  head. 
]uite  five  minutes  he  stayed,  and  might  have  stayed  longer 
lad  it  not  been  for  the  appearance  of  a  small  red  and  white 
tow,  with  mild  eye  and  full  udder.     She  too  entered  the  lake, 
id  plunging  hock  deep  into  its  cool,  refreshing  waters,  drank 
)ng  and  greedily,  switching  her  thin  tail  from  time  to  time, 
id  stamping  with  her  fore  feet  whenever  the  flies  proved 
^nusually  troublesome. 
And  then  came  two  little   flaxen-headed,   brown-limbed 
lildren  clad  in  picturesque  tatters,  who  squatted  themselves 
|own  on  the  golden  sand  and  played  at  making  castles,  laugh- 
jg  and  rolling  about  with  the  happiness  of  perfect  freedom 
)m  mothers,  nurses  or  any  restraining  influence.     Although 
ley  were  dressed  in  rags,  and  their  tender  feet  were  destitute 
shoes  and  stockings,  they  seemed  to  know  they  were  well 
r,  and  had  a  sturdy,  independent  look  very  different  from 
^e  poor  little  creatures  who  make  dirt  pies  in  the  gutters  and 
rdly  know  the  meaning  of  fresh  air. 

Harry  and  Annie  felt  as  if  they  could  have  sat  there  for 

rer,  drinking  in  the  peace  and  purity  of  the  scene,  but 

)enezer  was  less  sensitive  to  the  beauties  of  nature.     He 

been  fidgeting  for  some  time  past,  and  now  uttered  a 

irp  scream  of  horror,  as  he  discovered  a  big,  fat-bodied 

ler  leisurely  (nwling  up  his  coat  sleeve.     A  shiver  ran 

)ugh  his  frame. 
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"Come,  come,"  he  said  irritably.  "Let's  be  going.  This 
is  getting  most  confoundedly  slow,  or  do  you  good  people 
want  to  sit  here  for  ever  ?  " 

His  words  woke  his  companions  as  if  from  a  reverie.  They 
had  not  spoken  much,  but  it  had  been  a  very  sweet  expe- 
rience, looking  out  at  the  beautiful  world  and  feeling  magnet 
ically  conscious  of  each  other's  presence^.  Language  was  not  I 
wanted  on  such  an  occasion.  It  seemed  too  trite,  to  express 
sensations  that  were  above  so  every-day  a  medium.  The  pity 
was  that  these  sensations  could  not  last,  that  the  highest  and 
best  thoughts  of  which  their  natures  were  capable  might  not 
always  be  maintained,  but  must  inevitably  give  way  to  ones 
less  exalted.  Ebenezer's  voice  sounded  like  a  harsh  note  out! 
of  harmony,  but  it  recalled  them  to  life,  and  made  them  con  | 
scious  of  the  unreality  cf  their  dreams. 

Annie  drew  a  deep,  long  breath,  and  reluctantly  rose  to  herl 
feet.  The  spell  was  broken.  Paradise  receded  into  the  dijl 
tance.  It  had  seemed  quite  near,  almost  within  reach,  but' 
now  it  faded  far,  far  away. 

"  Take  us  where  you  like,"  she  said,  trying  to  shake  off  thel 
subtle  intoxication  that  had  crept  into  her  veins.  "  Where  do| 
you  wish  to  go  ?  "     And  she  turned  to  her  husband. 

"  Oh  !  anywhere,  as  long  as  we  make  a  move  from  thisl 
confounded  place.  I'm  half  eaten  up  by  midges.  Is  therel 
nothing  worth  seeing,  now  that  we  are  here  ?  "  he  said,  appeal-j 
ing  to  Jens. 

Jens  told  him  that,  before  leaving  the  head  of  the  lake,! 
they  ought  most  certainly  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  celebrated  spot| 
close  by,  known  far  and  wide  in  the  neighbourhood  as  "  Tb 
Robber's  Leap." 

"No  very  long  walk,"  he  said.     "All  Engelskmcend 
come  to  Sand^thal  go  see  de  place." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  up  the  river.     There  was  no  pati 
of  any  sort,  and  they  followed  in  Jens'  footsteps  as  best  thej 
could.      By-and-by  they  met  with  the  dibris  of  a  gigantij 
moraine^  and  climbed  with  ever  increasing  difficulty  over 
loosely  lying  boulders  that  thickly  strewed  the  ascent.   .^ 
length,  after  toiling  upwards  for  nearly  a  mile,  their  conductcj 
brought  them  to  a  standstill.     The  river,  far  beneath  then 
rushed  tempestuously  down,  confined  in  a  narrow  chasm  n(j 
more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  wide,  which  by  main  forcej 
had  cleft  through  the  rugged  walls  of  grey  granite  that  n 
perpendicularly  on  either  side.    So  high  were  tha  walls  am' 
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deep  the  abyss  over  which  they  frowned,  that  a  sensation  of 
giddiness  was  produced  on  nearing  the  brink. 

Here  Jens  halted. 

"  Dis,"  he  said,  gazing  down  into  the  sombre  depths  below, 
"is  de  Robber's  Leap.    De  robber  'ee  yump  across  de  chasm." 

It  looked  indeed  a  formidable  place  for  any  man  to  have 
attempted  to  clear,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  width,  as 
because  of  the  dizzy  altitude  at  which  the  banks  towered  above 
the  river.  The  swift-flowing  current  being  pressed  in  on  either 
side,  formed  a  seething  whirlpool,  amidst  which  peeped  dan- 
gerous black  boulders,  that  must  have  occasioned  death,  had 
the  distance  been  miscalculated  ever  so  little. 

"  By  Jove ! "  exclaimed  Harry,  "  a  nasty  place  to  jump, 
and  no  mistake.  Jens,  tell  us  the  story,  for  I  presume  there 
is  ore,  since  you  have  brought  us  all  this  way." 

Thus  appealed  to,  Jens  began  the  following  narrative,  which 
he  told  with  great  solemnity  as*  befitting  the  gravity  of  the 
subject. 

"  In  de  olden  times  dere  was  much  robbers  about.  Above 
— one  lit  hole,  you  zee  ?  "  And  he  pointed  to  a  cavern  high 
up  the  nearest  mountain,  v/hich  they  had  not  hitherto  per- 
ceived. "  Dey  was  living  dere  in  de  varm  of  de  summer — at 
[night,  dey  go  take  de  oder  people's  tings,  when  dey  sleep  for 
I  much.  Den  de  farmers,  you  zee — dey  come  many  men  to- 
jgeders,  and  zay,  '  vi  vil  kill  dose  people,'  and  so  dey  run  away, 
[and  de  farmers  dey  run  too,  so  dey  yust  come  to  de  Elv,  what 
fou  call  river  in  your  country.  Den  de  first  man,  he  yump, 
md  'ee  over  yump-ed  all  right,  but  de  oder  man  'ee  does  not 
fump  so  well,  so  he  fall  to  de  bottom  and  must  be  killed. 
)en  de  oder  man  who  yump  ed  much  good,  'ee  zee  dat,  den 
te  yump-ed  back  again  and  fall  to  de  bottom.     So  was  both 

)bbers  killed  in  de  olden  time." 

"How  very  interesting,"  said  Harry,  smiling  at  Jens*  En- 
lish,  "  though  rather  difficult  to  make  out  who  was  killed  and 
rho  was  not.     Is  that  all  the  story." 

"  No,"  answered  Jens,  pointing  to  a  ragged  urchin  who  had 

lUowed  the  group  at  a  respectful  distance.    "  Dat  boy's  fader, 

also  yump-ed  over.     Den  was  dere  much  people  at  a  wed- 

ig  and  so  he  yust  ran  and  yump-ed." 

"I  suppose  he  was  drunk,"  observed  Mr.  Thompson,  un- 
ipathetically. 

[*'  Are  there  any  bears  here,  Jens  ?  "  asked  Harry,  by  way  of 

liversion.  ^  "  It  looks  just  the  place  for  them." 
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"  Dere  was  one  bear  last  winter.  'Ee  come  down  from  de 
mountain  and  kill  de  farmers'  sheeps  and  goats.  Dey  could 
zee  'is  tracks  on  de  snow.  So  de  farmers  dey  have  great 
meeting  and  dey  determine  to  syoot  dat  bear.  Dey  go  out 
twenty,  tirty  of  dem  with  dere  guns " 

"  Yes,"  interposed  Harry  greatly  interested.  "  And  what 
happened  ?  " 

"  De  farmers  dey  climb  up  de  mountain,  and  de  bear,  'ee 
walk  right  before  dem.  Den  dey  zay  to  one  anoder,  vi  vill  go 
down  dat  mountain  again,  and  dey  go ;  but  when  dey  come 
to  de  bottom,  dey  stop  and  dey  'ave  noder  big  counsel,  and 
dey  say,  *  It  very  good  ting  to  be  prudent,  what  you  call  wise, 
but  if  vi  zee  dat  bear  again,  vi  vill  certainly  syoot  him.' " 

"And  did  they,  Jens?" 

**  No,  dat  bear,  'ee  very  cunning.  'Ee  never  show  'imzelll 
any  more.  Tink  de  farmers  frightened  'im  away  wid  dere  j 
guns." 

"  They  seem  to  have  been  an  uncommonly  courageous  lot,*! 
said  Harry,  laughingly,  "and  they  managed  to  unite  valour | 
with  discretion  in  quite  a  remarkable  degree." 

Jens  having  now  apparently  exhausted  his  stock  of  anecdotd 
they  wended  their  way  back  to  the  boat.  By  this  time  it  was! 
past  four  o'clock,  and  the  day  was  gradually  changing  itsj 
aspect.  It  had  clouded  over,  and  grown  dull  and  sultry, 
still  the  brown  trout  continued  in  a  sulky  humour.  Afteil 
fishing  for  an  hour,  Harry  only  caught  two  little  miseries,  sol 
small  that  it  seemed  a  positive  sin  to  deprive  them  of  life,  aodl 
he  therefore  threw  them  back  into  the  lake  again.  From  » 
sporting  point  of  view,  the  expedition  had  proved  a  completel 
failure,  but  in  every  other  way  it  had  been  most  enjoyabkl 
Even  Mr.  Thompson  admitted  that  the  scenery  was  wortif 
while  "  doing  "  just  for  once,  which,  coming  from  him,  was  i 
immense  token  of  appreciation. 

They  reached  the  end  of  the  lake,  to  find  Thekla  and  tb 
foal  still  browsing  diligently,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  thfl 
had  left  them,  and  then  for  the  first  time  arose  the  questio^ 
who  was  to  drive  the  stolkjaerre  home  ?    Up  till  this  mome 
Harry  had  never  given  the  matter  a  thought. 

"  I  will,"  said  Annie,  eagerly.  "  Oh !  do  let  me.  I  knof| 
can  quite  well." 

"  You  ?  Tush,"  responded  her  amiable  better-half.  "Yij 
know  no  more  about  driving  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  Yij 
would  upset  me  to  a  certainty." 
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"  Indeed  I  should  not.  i  used  often  to  drive  in  my  younger 
days,  and  Thekla  is  so  quiet,  we  could  not  possibly  come  to 
any  harm." 

As  the  choice  lay  between  acceding  to  his  wife's  wish  or 
trudging  home  on  foot,  Mr.  Thompson,  after  some  further 
remonstrance,  agreed  ^^o  trust  his  precious  person  to  her  skill, 
although  he  took  care  lO  impress  upon  Harry  that  he  placed 
no  faith  in  it  whatever. 

And  a  nice  time  Annie  had  on  the  homeward  way.  Every 
jerk,  every  jolt,  every  bump  was  attributed  to  her  fault,  until 
all  the  pleasure  she  had  derived  from  the  day's  excursion  was 
,  effectually  destroyed  by  the  snarling  and  cantankerous  little 
man  at  her  side.  How  was  it  possible  to  cherish  high  thoughts 
in  his  presence,  when  he  was  so  entirely  absorbed  by  his  own 
material  comforts  and  so  completely  taken  up  with  his  own 
particular  existence  as  to  be  quite  incapable  of  considering  any 
other  ?  Such  a  companion  brought  to  the  surface  all  the  scum 
[t)f  one's  nature. 

"  Dear  me  !  how  confoundedly  clumsy  you  are,  to  be  sure  ! 

|I  do  believe  you  do  it  on  purpose,  just  to  annoy  me.     You 

[could  have  kept  clear  of  that  stone  perfectly  well,  had  you 

[only  tried.     Gracious   Heaven  !     Where   are   you  going  to 

lext  ?    Dash  it  all,  Annie,  why  the  devil  can't  you  keep  your 

syes  open  ?  " 

This  was  the  pleasing  chorus  chanted  into  her  ear  from  the 
ike  to  Pierr  Christian's  house.  Sometimes  it  sank  into  a 
)ianissimo,  then  it  rose  to  forte,  fortissimo,  but  whether  soft  or 
whether  loud,  the  disturbing  accom^oaniment  to  her  thoughts 
lever  ceased  until  they  pulled  up  before  the  porch.  And  just 
show  how  quickly  ideas  change,  Sand^thal,  which  only  a 
lort  while  ago  they  had  considered  the  height  of  seclusion 
id  isolation,  now,  with  its  little  clustering  houses,  its  well-kept 
)ad,  landing-stage  and  store,  appeared  a  very  centre  of  civili- 
Ition. 

Coming  from  the  far-off  lake,  and  the  huge,  frowning  preci- 
|ices  that  encircled  it,  it  seemed  like  descending  into  a  different 
)rld  full  of  life  and  activity. 

The  cows  were  slowly  wending  their  way  homewards  in 
iswer  to  the  sweet-toned  voices  of  the  girls,  and  of  the 
)oden  horns  whose  penetraling  notes  were  heard  from  afar 
sounding  in  many  echoes  irom  hill  to  hill.  The  tinkling 
iep-bells  smote  the  ear  with  a  pleasant,  homely  sense  of  com- 
Irionship,  and  the  feeling  of  oppression  created  by  a  visit  to 
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that  barren  district  in  which  the  Robber's  Leap  was  situated, 
passed  away  from  the  spirit  like  a  spell  wrought  by  some 
brilliant,  baneful  beauty,  but  which  vanishes  in  the  presence  of 
a  milder  enchuntress. 

Ebenezer  that  night  at  supper  was  chatty,  nay  almost  lo- 
quacious. 

He  had  his  Annie  all  to  himself,  to  treat  as  he  liked,  to 
order  about  as  he  liked,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hopperton, 
whose  presence  invariably  induced  a  certain  restraint,  which 
he  had  long  since  found  exceedingly  irksome. 

On  the  present  occasion,  his  good  humour  took  the  shape  of  | 
eating  a  most  enormous  meal,  quite  regardless  either  of  his 
liver  or  his  digestion.     After  being  unusually  affectionate  to  j 
Annie,  who  in  receiving  his  caresses  endured  a  silent  mar- 
tyrdom, he  made  himself  comfortable  on  the  sofa,  and  went  I 
fast  asleep,  leaving  her  to  sit  bolt  upright  on  one  of  the  stil( 
horse-hair  chairs. 

She  wartched  dutifully  by  her  lord  until  ten  o'clock  ;  then,! 
as  Harry  had  not  returned,  she  woke  him  up  and  carried  him 
off  to  bed.     When  he  was  safely  between  the  sheets  and  once 
more  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,  she  stole  softly  back  into  the 
sitting  room,  cleared  away  the  remains  of  their  evening  meal] 
and  re-arranged  the  table  for  Harry. 

Margrete  had  already  retired  to  rest.  The  establishment! 
kept  early  hours,  but  she  took  a  strange  pleasure  in  providinj| 
for  the  comfort  of  the  man  she  loved. 

He  would  be  very  hungry  after  his  long  fast,   and  shel 
grieved  at  not  being  able  to  give  him  more  to  eat.     But  tb{| 
kitchen   fire  had  gone   out   hours  ago,  and   she  dared  m 
move  about  or  make  too  much  noise  for  fear  of  wakin 
Ebenezer. 

Fortunately,  she  had  a  little  spirit  lamp  and  a  bottle 
methylated  spirit ;  and  with  these  she  could  boil  him  the  nia 
fresh  eggs  left  her  by  Margrete  in  a  legacy. 

If  it  had  been  in  her  power,  she  would  have  given  him  tb 
finest  supper  capable  of  being  provided  by  human  hands,  bil 
she  wanted  the  necessary  condiments  and  apparatus.  Nothin 
was  too  good  for  him. 

So  she  said  to  herself,  poor,  erring,  deluded  little  woman, 
with  beating  heart  she  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  youth 
imagination  had  elevated  into  a,demi-god. 

Lucky  is  it  for  men,  the  female  ideal  of  Love  is  so  exaltij 
and  so  different  from  the  material  reality,  that  it  possesses  tii 
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peculiar  gift  of  investing  quite  a  common  piece  of  clay  with 
every  heroic  attribute. 

For  if  women  saw  men  as  they  are,  and  not  with  charmed 
eyes  and  rose-tinted  spectacles,  how  much  marrying  and  giving 
in  marriage  would  there  be  ? 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


THINGS  GROW  SERIOUS. 

Presently  Annie  heard  Harry's  voice  outside,  giving  some 
parting  instructions  to  Jens  for  the  morrow.  Then,  when  a 
few  minutes  had  elapsed,  he  came  softly  in  at  the  door, 
stepping  gingerly  on  the  points  of  his  toes,  so  that  his  thick 
shooting-boots  should  make  as  little  noise  as  possible  on  the 
bare  boards.  He  did  not  see  her  when  he  first  entered.  She 
had  a  dark  dress  on,  having  changed  her  pink  cotton,  and  sat 
with  her  back  to  the  light,  between  the  two  windows ;  and  she 
smiled  to  herself  as  she  watched  how  daintily  he  moved. 

Her  woman's  instinct  told  her  that  it  was  on  her  account  he 
[took  these  precautions,  and  this  sign  of  his  consideration — 
[slight  as  it  was — touched  her  to  the  quick.  Small  things  do 
ISO  when  the  heart  is  in  a  sensitive  and  easily  affected  con- 
[dition. 

"  Har — Mr.  Hopperton,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  you  are 
ack  at  last.     How  late  you  are ! " 

"  What,  Annie  ! "  he  ejaculated.     "  Not  gone  to  bed  yet  ? 

ow's  that  ?  " 

"  Oh !  I  don't  know.     Somehow  or  other,  I  did  not  feel 

rticularly  sleepy." 

"  You  ought  to,  after  your  long  day  in  the  open  air." 

"  Perhaps,"  she  returned,  with  a  charming  smile.     "I  was 

olish  enough  to  think  I  should  like  to  give  you  your  supper. 

is  lonely  work  coming  back  all  by  oneself  in  the  dark  to  a 

ent  house,  with  the  inmates  abed." 

"Upon  my  word,"  he  exclaimed,  seating  himself  by  her  side, 

d  giving  her  an  affectionate  look,  which  she  considered  an 

pie  reward  for  her  devotion,  "that  was  good  of  you.     I'm 

St  awfully  hungry." 

*'  I  felt  sure  you  would  be,  and  made  what  little  provision 
in  my  power."    And  as  she  spoke  she  popped  the  eggs 
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into  the  tin  of  boiling  water,  which  latter  was  bubbh'ng  away 
quite  merrily  over  the  spirit  lamp.  "  Have  you  had  any 
sport  ? "  she  inquired,  after  a  slight  pause,  during  which  he 
glanced  at  her  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say  none  whatever.     I  begin  to  despai 

"  O !  you  must  not  do  that.     It  is  early  days  yet. 
salmon  are  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later." 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  so,  though  they  do  not  show  any  ! 
forced  at  present." 

**  D;  i  yoii  not  even  have  a  rise  ?  " 

**  Yes  ;  jens  declared  I  rose  a  fish  in  the  'Nedfos'  pool,  but 
I  '  rov't  -;:  V  I  saw  him  myself." 

"  Well,  t^.it  was  better  than  nothing  at  any  rate,"  said  Annie 
cheerfully,  trying  to  dissipate  his  despondency.  "  It  shows 
you  were  casting  all  right." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure,  for  althou^^h  we  waited  the  orthodox  five 
minutes,  tried  him  with  the  same,  then  a  smaller,  and  finally 
a  completely  different  fly,  the  brute,  in  spite  of  all  our  per- 
suasions, would  not  come  again.  I  had  to  give  him  up  at  last 
in  disgust." 

"  How  very  annoying,"  she  exclaimed  sympathetically. 

"  Wasn't  it  ?  I  had  no  idea  salmon  were  such  hard  things 
to  catch.  I  always  thought  if  you  rented  a  decent  river— 
which  I  suppose  this  is — that  you  were  pretty  certain  of  getting 
two  or  three  every  day.  But  from  my  i>ersonal  experience, 
fishing  certainly  seems  to  be  the  most  disappointing  worki 
under  the  sun.  And  as  for  the  weather — it  strikes  me  you 
never  get  it  right.  Either  there  is  too  much  wind  or  too 
little,  more  rain  than  you  want,  or  none  at  all,  and  the  day 
when  the  conditions  are  favourable  comes  so  seldom  that  youj 
get  tired  of  waiting  for  it." 

Annie  laughed.  She  could  not  help  it.  The  expression  of| 
his  face  was  so  utterly  woebegone. 

"  But  the  beauty  of  it  is,"  she  said  jestingly,  "  the  fishermanl 
seldom  loses  hope.  He  comes  back  at  night  in  the  depths  ofl 
despair,  as  you  are  now ;  nevertheless,  by  morning  he  is  ail 
ready  to  be  off  again  as  ever.  Angling  always  reminds  niel 
of  those  lines  of  Pope — '  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  bej 
blest.' " 

"  Well ! "  said  Harry,  beginning  to  feel  somewhat  consoled! 
and  applying  himself  to  his  supper  with  an  appetite  promotedj 
by  so  many  hours  of  fresh  air  and  healthy  exercise.     "  If  tkl 
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*stor  Lax'  will  only  condescend  to  come  some  day,  I  suppose 
I  must  have  patience  and  wait.  But  the  fact  is,  the  whole 
thing  is  much  more  difficult  than  I  imagined." 

"  All  the  better.  Man  was  made  to  triumph  over  difficulties. 
Come,  confess,  you  care  nothing  for  too  easy  a  victory.  You 
Will  thirik  twice  as  much  of  your  '  stor  Lax '  when  you  do  get 
hihi,  from  having  to  work  hard  for  him.  It's  the  way  of  the 
world." 

"  Perhaps  so^  but  I  don't  mind  admitting  to  you,  Annie, 
that  I  would  give  a  hundred  pounds  to  land  a  twenty  or  thirty 
pounder." 

"  You  must  have  considerably  more  money  then  than  you 
know  what  to  do  with.  But  now,  don't  talk  any  more.  Eat 
your  eggs  while  they  are  hot." 

Nothmg  loth,  he  obeyed  her  bidding,  wh'^st  she  sat  by  and 
watched  him,  and  kept  him  plentifully  sup^  lie  i  with  finely-cut 
slices  of  bread  and  butter.  It  was  a  positive  '  ight  to  her  to 
render  any  small  service,  for  he  had  ar  hi  ^d  ail  that  natural 
instinct  which  makes  a  woman  take  p  .asu  e  in  ministering 
to  the  smallest  wants  of  the  man  to  whom  ^.er  heart  has  gone 
forth.  ' 

But  as  his  hunger  gradually  became  a^^puased,  and  she  could 
feel  him  looking  at  her  with  kindly  eyes,  by  the  light  of  their 
solitary  candle,  stuck  in  an  old  black  beer-bottle,  she  grew 
shyer  and  shyer,  whilst  against  her  will  the  warm  colour 
mounted  to  her  cheeks,  and  made  them  burn. 

She  was  wildly,  madly  happy  ;  for  sitting  in  this  little,  bare 
room,  in  the  semi-obscurity,  with  the  long  twilight  lingering 
out  of  doors,  and  the  restless  magpies,  even  at  so  late  an  hour, 
still  keeping  up  their  chattering,  he  seemed  to  belong  to  her 
more  than  he  had  ever  done  before.  And  that  sense  of 
absolute  possession  of  the  loved  one  is  inexpressibly  precious 
to  every  true  woman.  She  likes  to  feel  that  he  is  all  her 
own,  removed  from  any  temptation  except  such  as  she  affords, 
and  free  from  the  dreaded  rivalry  of  other  women.  She  is 
jealous  in  her  affections,  but  how  can  she  help  being  so,  when 
they  are  a  matter  of  such  paramount  importance  to  her  ?  If 
she  loves  well,  her  heart  is  always  being  stabbed— after  matri- 
mony as  much,  perhaps  more  than  before.  It  is  inevitable ; 
.  nevertheless,  a  few  rare  moments  of  perfect  bliss  are  vouch- 
safed to  her,  when  danger  is  exchided,  and  she  becomes  the 
sole  companion  of  him  whom  her  tender  nature  worships  with 
true  feminine  adoration. 
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Such  a  moment  had  now  come  to  Annie.  Alas  !  That  her 
happiness  was  not  pure  and  innocent — that  like  so  many  of 
the  good  things  of  this  world,  it  came  too  late,  and  guilt  lent 
a  sting,  which  although  it  added  to  the  intensity  of  her 
emotions,  yet  gave  them  something  of  a  painful  and  unholy 
character. 

Harry  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  Annie,"  he  said,  after  a  bit,  when  he  had  pretty  well  made 
a  clearance  of  everything  on  the  table,  leaning  back  on  the 
sofa  as  he  spoke,  and  stretching  out  his  legs  in  an  attitude  of 
thorough  bodily  ease,  *'  this  is  very  jolly.  Don't  you  think 
so?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  under  her  breath,  casting  down  her  eyes  in 
confusion  ;  **  I  do." 

The  tide  of  love  had  set  in  strong  and  powerful,  and  was 
drifting  her  down  to  the  wide,  destroying  ocean  of  self- 
abandonment  ;  but  although  she  half-realized  the  depths  to 
which  it  was  whirling  her,  her  power  of  resistance  seemed 
deadened  by  some  greater  and  more  irresistible  force,  that 
rendered  her  in  very  truth  but  a  puppet,  a  plaything,  a  creature 
driven  here  and  there  by  circumstance.  It  was  no  use  strug- 
gling. She  was  too  weak.  A  fly  might  as  well  strive  to  break 
loose  from  a  spider's  web  as  she  from  the  spell  that  bound 
her  and  completely  revolutionized  her  nature.  Certain 
instincts,  certain  warm  impulses  and  emotions  had  been  im- 
planted within  her.  How  could  she  help  them  ?  Was  she 
responsible  for  their  vehemence  when  once  they  became 
quickened  into  life — were  her  parents,  from  whom  she  doubt- 
less inherited  hereditary  traits,  or  was  the  great  Creator  of  all 
things  ?  How  could  Annie  at  twenty  answer  questions  which 
grey  old  heads  full  of  learning  and  wisdom  have  failed  to  solve 
in  any  satisfactory  manner  ?  There  she  was,  a  girl — a  woman 
— a  human  being  neither  wholly  good,  nor  yet  wholly  bad, 
buffeted  by  contrary  waves  of  passion,  warring  now  with  one 
temptation,  now  with  another,  complex,  contradictory,  but 
more  or  less  helpless  in  the  sea  of  Fate. 

Poor  sentient  atoms,  so  keen  to  feel  and  to  suffer.  Are  they 
not  to  be  pitied,  even  when  they  err  most,  and  commit  the 
gravest  follies  ?  It  is  so  hard  for  thern  to  be  strong.  Even 
if  they  resist  for  a  time,  weak  moments  come  that  take  them 
unawares,  and  they  succumb. 

"  Where  is  your  husband  ?  "  asked  Harry  abruptly.  "  Has 
he  gone  moth-catching  ?  " 
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Her  heart  stood  still.  A  horrible  revolution  took  place 
within  her,  which  for  a  few  seconds  seemed  to  dam  the  down- 
ward flow  of  feeling.  Her  husband  ?  Ah  !  yes,  her  husl)and. 
It  was  well  he  reminded  her  of  him.  Only  that  he  should  be 
the  person  to  do  so  gave  her  a  shock. 

*'  Hush  ! "  she  said,  putting  her  finger  to  her  lips.  "  He  is 
in  bed,  and  will  hear  you." 

**  And  you  stopped  up  on  purpose  for  me.  Oh  1  Annie,  you 
dear,  good  little  woman." 

His  praise  grated  frightfully.  In  her  secret  consciousness 
she  knew  how  totally  it  was  undeserved. 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried  impulsively,  and  ivith  a  sudden  flush  of 
shame.  "  Don'i:  say  that.  I'm  not  good.  I'm  very  bad,  dis- 
gracefully bad." 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  really  can't  see  it,  and  if  anyone  else 
were  to  say  such  a  thing  I  should  feel  inclined  to  jjunch  that 
person's  head.  Bad,  indeed  !  What  next,  I  wonder  ?  "  And 
he  drew  a  little  nearer  to  her  side. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Hoppr  ton " 

"  Mr.  Hopperton  !  "  he  interposed  playfully.  "  I  thought 
we  had  agreed  you  were  to  call  me  Harry." 

"  It  does  not  matter  what  I  call  you,"  she  said  with  bitter 
self-accusation.  "  You  must  know  that  I  am  not  behaving 
well.  If,"  with  a  hot  blush,  "  if  I  were  your  wife,  what  would 
you  say  to  my  sitting  up,  because  I  wanted  to  be  in  the  company 
of  some  other  man  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  the  other  man  was  a  lucky  dog." 

"  No,  you  wouldn't.  Why  won'^  you  answer  seriously  ?  It 
is  no  subject  for  mirth.'* 

"  At  any  rate,  I  should  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  make  a  fuss." 

"  That's  begging  the  question.  If  you  were  Ebenezer,  would 
you  like  it  ?  " 

"  But  I'm  not  Ebenezer ;  and  Ebenezer,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
brings  everything  upon  himself." 

"  Well,  and  what  then  ?  Does  that  justify  me  ?  Do  two 
blacks  make  a  white  ?  " 

As  she  spoke,  she  rose  from  her  seat  and  looked  at  him 
fixedly. 

He  hesitated.  When  pressed  thus,  he  did  not  like  to  tell 
a  downright  story;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  a  little 
awkward  giving  a  reply  in  exact  accordance  with  his  con- 
science. She  read  the  doubt  in  his  mind  by  intuition,  and 
repeated  more  urgently  even  than  before  : 
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"  Does  it  justify  me,  Mr.  Hopperton  ?  " 

"  Hum  1  well  no ;  perhaps  not,  since  you  put  it  in  that  way. 
But  why  think  about  these  things  ?  " 

Her  countenance  fell.  A  shadow  passed  over  it.  She 
held  out  her  hand  hurriedly,  and  in  a  smothered  voice  said, 
"  Good-night.     It's  quite  time  I  was  in  bed." 

"  Annie,"  he  whispered,  detaining  it  in  a  lingering  pressure. 
"Have  I  ofiFended  you  again?  What  a  clumsy,  brute  of  a 
fellow  I  am,  to  be  sure.  Always  saying  the  wrong  thing  at 
the  wrong  time." 

She  shook  her  head  sadly  and  slowly,  and  two  great  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Offended  me !  What !  because  you  have  had  the 
honesty  to  own  what  we  both  know  to  be  the  truth  ?  No, 
thank  goodness,  I'm  not  quite  so  depraved  as  all  that." 

"  I  do  wish  you  would  not  use  such  a  word  in  connection 
with  yourself.     I  can't  tell  you  how  it  jars." 

"  I  must  use  it,  because  it  is  the  only  one  that  applies,"  she 
responded  stubbornly. 

"  Nonsense,  Annie.  I  never  met  anybody  so  absurdly 
sensitive.  What  harm  can  there  possibly  be  in  you-  and  I 
talking  to  each  other  in  this  sort  of  way?  If  you  come 
to  analyse  our  conversation,  it  is  not  so  very  wicked 
surely  ! " 

"Perhaps  not.  Biit  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Thompson 
would  approve  of  it." 

"  He  does  not  approve  of  a  good  many  things  that  yet  are 
perfectly  simple  and  inoffensive.  We  can  hardly  regulate  our 
consciences  by  his.  Indeed,  I  question  if  we  did  whether 
they  would  be  much  improved." 

She  looked  at  him  in  a  vague,  dazed  sort  of  way.  He 
would  not  help  her,  even  one  little  bit,  that  was  clear.  It 
would  have  been  more  generous  had  he  done  so,  and  yet  she 
felt  glad.  Wrong  as  he  was — as  they  both  were — she  liked 
him  all  the  better  for  sticking  to  his  colours.  But  she  must 
not  show  her  joy — that  intoxicating  sentiment  that  thrilled 
her  veins  at  finding  him  no  whit  better  than  herself. 

"  Mr.  Hopperton,"  she  said,  with  a  smile :  "  Like  all 
men,  you  are  a  special  pleader,  and  argue  very  dexterously  in 
your  own  favour." 

"  And  you,  Mrs.  Thompson,  are  hyper-prudish,  if  I  may 
coin  the  word,  and,  like  all  your  sex,  imagine  you  see  some 
tremendous  wrong  where  none  exists      I  really  believe  you 
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ladies  enjoy  making  yourselves  uncomfortable  about  nothing. 
It  gives  you  something  to  think  of." 

It  was  not  a  very  polite  speech,  but  he  was  a  little  hurt  by 
her  remark,  and  by  the  whole  tenour  of  the  conversation. 

She  bridled  up  at  once.  With  the  tortuous  sensitiveness 
of  love,  she  construed  his  words  to  mean  that  whilst  she 
looked  upon  their  flirtation  in  a  tragic  light,  and  as  an  affair 
likely  to  lead  to  the  most  serious  cor.:iequences,  he  regarded 
it  from  an  altogether  different,  and  a  far  less  inconvenient 
and  disturbing  point  of  view.  It  was  to  her  an  intense  reality, 
a  new  departure,  a  breaking-up  of  the  hitherto  comparatively 
smooth  waters  of  her  life ;  to  him,  nothing  but  an  amusement 
indulged  in,  like  any  other,  just  to  pass  away  the  time.  A 
pastime  easily  forgotten  when  some  fresh  one  presented 
itself.  • 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  sarcastically.  "No  doubt  your 
ideas  of  virtue  are  both  more  exalted  and  more  refined  than 
mine.    Will  you  teach  them  to  me  ?  "       ^ 

He  reddened. 

"  Annie,  don't  be  a  fool." 

"I'm  not  a  fool — at  least  not  in  that  sense  of  the  word. 
And,  please,  will  you  be  kind  enough  in  future  to  desist  from 
making  quite  so  free  a  use  of  my  Christian  name  ?  " 

"  Why,  what's  all  this  about  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  fairly  puzzled 
to  conceive  how  lie  had  managed  to  annoy  her,  for  naturally 
he  never  dreamt  of  her  putting  such  a  construction  on  his 
observation. 

"  It's  about  nothing  at  all,"  she  said  shortly. 

"  You  are  angry  with  me." 

"  Oh  !  dear  no,"  tossing  her  head.  "  Why  should  I  be  ? 
Your  words  can  hardly  move  me  to  so  extreme  a  sentiment. 
To  be  angry  with  a  person  implies  caring  for  what  he  says, 
and  I  don't  care." 

" I  am  not  ass  enough  to  flatter  myself  that  you  do,"  he 
retorted  hotly. 

"That's  right.  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  It's  as  well  to  avoid 
n..  conception,  especially  on  so  delicate  a  point.  And  now, 
by  your  leave,  good  night,  Mr.  Hopperton,  for  the  second  time." 

"Good  night,  Mrs.  Thompson,"  he  said  stiffly.  "  Ha- py 
dreams  to  you,  and,  let  us  hope,  restored  equanimity  of  temper 
by  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Thanks.     I  echo  your  kind  wish." 

They  stood  for  a  minute  looking  at  eacli  other,  with    i  i;er 
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flashing  from  their  eyes  and  yearning  at  their  hearts.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  yearning  that  produced  the  anger — at  all  events  on 
her  ride.  It  often  does  with  women,  who  wound  themselves 
in  the  desperate  struggle  to  hide  what  they  feel.  But  some- 
thing in  her  face,  some  tell-tale  expression  that  contradicted 
the  sarcasm  of  her  speech,  made  him  relent  the  sharpness  of 
his  own  language. 

"'Good  night,  Annie,"  he  said  again,  in  an  altered  voice. 
"  I  wi'll  call  you  Annie,  whether  you  give  me  leave  to  do  so  or 
not ;  and,  look  here,  I  won't  fall  out  with  you,  however  hard 
you  may  try  to  get  up  a  quarrel.  I  Was  wrong  to  answer  back 
just  now." 

"  Mr.  Hopperton,"  she  answered,  sweeping  him  a  mocking 
curtsey,  to  hide  the  emotion  that  was  overpowering  her,  "  you 
are  a  model  of  courtesy  and  forbearance."       « 

"  Never  mind  what  I  am  at  present.  You  are  unhappy, 
and  it  grieves  me  to  the  heart  to  see  you  so,  and  yet  not  be 
able  to  remedy  the  evil.  Believe  me,"  and  he  looked  at  her 
significantly,  "  I  would  if  I  could.  But  since  I  can't,"  he  went 
on  in  his  softest  and  most  persuasive  tones,  "  I  want  you  to 
promise  me,  dear,  always  to  look  upon  me  as  your  friend  and 
let  mf  assist  you  in  every  way  that  I  can  without  bringing  you 
into  trouble." 

A  lump  rose  up  in  her  throat.  How  could  she  help  loving  him 
when  he  was  so  good  ?  He  ought  to  understand  that  talking 
to  her  like  this  only  made  matters  a  thousand  times  worse.  A 
single  kind  word  from  him,  left  her  utterly  defenceless.  It 
pierced  her  feeble  armaments  through  and  through. 

"  Don't,  don't,"  she  murmured,  in  a  choking  voice.  "  I — I 
— can'*-  bear  it." 

He  made  a  forward  stride  and  looked  right  down  into  the 
depths  of  her  glistening  e>es.  She  tried  to  withdraw  them 
from  his  gar.e,  but  he  mastered  her  whole  being,  and  she  could 
not.  A  thrill  shot  through  her  frame,  and  slowly — slowly  a 
great  hot  blush  crept  over  throat,  cheeks,  and  brow.  He 
stooped  his  fair  head  to  hers — he  too  was  agitated — and 
whispered  something  in  her  ear.  She  trembled  from  head  to 
foot. 

"  Is  it  so,  Annie  ?  Is  it  this — t/iis  that  is  the  matter  ? 
Don't  be  afraid  to  tell  me." 

Tell  him  in  actual  words  what  her  heart  cried  so  passionately, 
"  Harry,  ch  !  Harry,  I  love  you."  Impossible  !  Every  feeling 
of  womanly  modesty  repudiated  the  idea. 
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She  gave  a  little,  quick  sob,  tore  her  hand  from  his  grasp, 
and  not  trusting  herself  to  speak,  for  fear  of  breaking  down 
entirely  and  losing  her  last  lingering  remnants  of  self-respect, 
fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  her  ovvn  room.  Here  at  last  she  was 
safe — she,  a  married  woman  whose  every  fibre  quivered  with  a 
great  and  guilty  love  which  she  could  not  contend  against,  but 
of  which  she  was  deadly  ashamed. 

Pain  ?  Ah  !  yes,  there  was  more  of  pain  than  of  pleasure  in 
the  struggles  she  still  made  for  preservation.  When  she  had 
gone,  Harry,  as  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  stifled  him, 
stepped  oiit  on  to  the  porch,  where  he  proceeded  to  light  up  a 
cigar  before  turning  in. 

It  was  a  very  still  night,  and  scarce  a  breath  of  air  stirred  the 
delicate  leaves  of  the  ash  overhead.  They  formed  a  broken 
canopy  through  which  the  darkling  sky  peeped  faintly  in  serene 
repose,  disturbed  only  by  an  occasional  shining  star.  The  moon 
played  upon  the  river  with  her  gentle  beams,  and  made  the 
more  distant  Fjord  appear  like  a  silver  mirror,  set  in  a  frame 
of  amethyst.  And  as  he  looked,  two  great  grey  herons  rose  up 
from  the  marshy  delta  and,  with  slow  flight  and  drooping  legs, 
win£'ed  their  way  across  the  valley.  The  tranquil  influences  of 
the  night  gradually  asserted  themselves  over  the  tumultuous 
ones  to  which  he  had  recently  been  subjected,  and  insensibly 
his  spirit  grew  calmer,  though  a  tinge  of  sadness,  rendered  soft 
and  dreamy  by  the  hushed  world  around  him,  still  lingered 
behind. 

"  Poor  little  thing,"  he  mused,  whilst  an  unconscious  smile, 
not  wholly  free  from  vanity,  stole  over  his  face.  "  I'm  afraid 
she's  awfully  fond  of  me,  and  I'm  awfully  fond  of  her  too, 
more's  the  pity.  If  she  were  single,  I'd  marry  her  to-morrow, 
but  then,  unfortunately,  she  isn't.  There's  the  rub.  One 
can't  get  over  that  fact.  And  now  that  things  are  more  or  less 
reaching  a  climax,  it  won't  do  for  me  to  give  her  too  much  en- 
couragement. She's  tremendously  warm-hearted  and  impul- 
sive, and  we  both  get  led  away,  for  I'm  such  a  confounded 
fool,  that  when  I'm  with  a  nice,  pretty,  little  woman,  who 
speaks  to  me  softly,  and  looks  at  me  kindly,  I  can't  help  for- 
getting she's  married,  and  saying  more  than  is  wise." 

Here  he  puff'ed  at  his  cigar  for  a  bit,  and  relapsed  into 
meditation.  Then,  all  at  once,  he  drew  himself  up  with  an  air 
of  decision,  and  said  aloud,  "  But  it  won't  do — it  won't  do. 
We  must  pull  up  before  it  is  too  late.  Even  as  it  was,  if  that 
cross-grained  Httle  husband  of  hers  had  happened  to  turn  up 
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to-night  whilst  we  were  sitting  amiably  conversing  on  the  sofa, 
things  might  have  been  awkward.  She  would  have  been 
placed  in  a  false  position,  and  though  I  don't  mind  for  myself, 
I  do  for  her.  She  has  enough  to  bear  as  it  is,  without  my 
adding  to  her  troubles." 

Again  he  relapsed  into  silence,  and  again  his  reflections 
broke  forth  into  muttered  speech. 

"If  only  she  were  a  girl !  I  wish  to  goodness  she  were; 
but  morality's  morality,  although  I  don't  set  up  for  bein^j  any 
better  than  my  neighbours.  On  the  other  hand,  there  would 
have  to  be  a  divorce,  a  big  scandal,  and  no  end  of  dirt  to  wade 
through,  before  anything  could  come  of  it,  and  who  knows 
but  what  by  that  time  we  should  both  be  tired  of  each  other  ? 
No,  no,  it's  best  to  keep  one's  conscience  clear.  She's  a 
regular  little  brick.  I'd  go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve 
her,  but  all  the  same  we  had  better  keep  out  of  each  other's 
way  in  future.     It's  the  only  thing  to  do." 

With  this,  he  re-entered  the  house,  and  went  to  bed,  where 
he  straightway  fell  fast  asleep.  Of  the  depths  of  his  affections 
the  reader  can  judge.  No  doubt  it  was  very  gratifying  to  his 
masculine  vanity  to  discover  that  Annie  Thompson  was  even 
more  madly  in  love  with  him  than  he  was  with  her,  but  he  was 
not  so  infatuated  as  to  be  unable  to  see  the  drawbacks  to  the 
situation.  And  when  men  calculate,  they  are  seldom  stricken 
by  an  incurable  passion. 

Annie,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  reasoning  matters  out  in 
a  calm,  dispassionate  spirit,  flung  herself  down  on  her  bed, 
and  sobbed  as  if  her  very  heart  would  break. 

"  Oh !  oh  ! "  she  wailed.  "  How  I  love  him,  how  I  love 
him  1  A  week  ago  I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that 
I  was  capable  of  caring  for  any  man  in  this  frantic  fashion.  I 
am  mad,  bewitched,  no  longer  in  the  possession  of  my  senses ; 
for  if  he  had  taken  me  in  his  arms  and  kissed  me  to-night  when 
he  said  *  I  want  you  to  promise  me,  dear,  always  to  look  upon 
me  as  your  friend,'  I  could  not  have  resisted.  How  kind  he 
looked,  how  good  and  noble !  And  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
do  it — I  feel  sure  he  would  have  done  it  had  I  remained  in 
the  room.  Alas !  alas  !  what  shame.  He  has  guessed  my 
secret.  When  he  whispered  in  my  ear,  *  Annie,  you  are  not 
unhappy,  are  you,  because  you  care  for  me,  and  I  for  you  ? ' 
I  "dared  not  make  any  reply.  I  could  only  look  at  him,  and 
my  looks  betrayed  me.  Oh  !  my  God,  my  God  ! "  hiding  he 
face  in  her  hands,  whilst  a  convulsive  shudder  ran  through  her 
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frame,  "  what  am  I  coming  to  ?    Save  me,  shield  me  from  my 
self,  and  do  not  tempt  me  beyond  my  power." 

"  Annie,  is  that  you  ?  What  are  you  making  all  that  noise 
about  ?  "  called  out  a  querulous  voice  from  the  next  room. 

It  was  her  husband,  awake  and  listening  to  her  movements. 

She  trembled  guiltily,  but  pretended  not  to  hear.  Indeed, 
she  hardly  knew  what  reply  to  make. 

"  Aren't  you  in  bed  ?  "  he  inquired  in  an  injured  tone. 

There  was  a  considerable  pause ;  then  she  said,  "  Yes." 
She  had  hurried  off  her  clothes  with  feverish  speed,  undoing 
strings  and  buttons  with  quick  though  trembling  fingers. 

"  Then,  for  goodness  sake,  keep  quiet,  and  don't  make  such 
an  infernal  row.     I  don't  want  to  be  woke  up  again." 

She  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  had  not  overheard  her 
sobs,  her  irrepressible  outburst  of  despairing  love.  Thank 
God  for  that ! 

In  ten  minutes  Ebenezer  was  once  more  asleep,  as  she  could 
tell  by  his  regular  breathing,  distinctly  audible  through  the  thin 
partition  that  separated  their  two  rooms;  but  there  was  no 
sleep  that  night  for  her ;  only  passionate  agitation  and  remorse. 

And  what  was  it  all  for  ? 

All  for  a  good-looking,  pleasant,  young  man,  who  would 
fall  in  love  with  the  next  woman  he  came  across.  She  knew 
enough  of  his  facile,  easy-going  temperament  to  be  aware  that 
although  he  was  fond  enough  of  her  now,  and,  had  no  obstacle 
existed,  would  doubtless  have  made  a  most  excellent  husband 
when  continually  under  the  same  influence,  he  would  very  soon 
forget  her  once  she  was  out  of  sight.  Ne\  crtheless,  it  was  this 
same  tranquil  disposition  of  his,  so  unlike  her  own,  which  had 
such  a  powerful  attraction  for  her.  She,  whose  emotions  were 
so  strong,  found  it  soothing  and  restful  to  be  in  the  presence 
of  one  who  took  things  in  the  order  in  which  they  came,  who 
was  more  exercised  if  he  did  not  catch  a  salmon  than  if  a 
woman  was  breaking  her  heart  for  him,  and  who  had  the 
happy  knack  of  regarding  life  from  an  optimistic  point  of  view. 
His  equability,  cheerfulness,  and  good- nature  tranquilized  her 
stormier  moods.  Married  to  him,  she  might  have  been  a 
different  woman.  She  told  herself  that  they  could  have  lived 
very,  very  happily  together  as  man  and  wife,  had  not  an  un- 
kind Fate  linked  her  lot  with  one  who  possessed  the  peculiar 
faculty  of  rousing  the  muddiest  depths  of  her  nature,  and  thus 
forcing  her  to  live  from  day  to  day  in  a  state  of  conscious 
repulsion  and  self  abasemen^  * 
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Would  she  ever  succeed  in  strii^^glmg  cut  of  the  mire. 

Yes,  Annie.  That  is  a  problem  which  Time,  resolute 
endeavour,  and  a  stern  adherence  to  duty  will  solve,  although 
not  perhaps  in  the  manner  pictured  by  the  keen  longings  of 
your  youth. 

Age  will  bring  calm,  and  death  eternal  peace,  whether  it  be 
through  the  gift  of  an  immortal  crown,  or  by  the  inanition  of 
the  pain-racked  body. 

Only,  through  thick  and  thin,  good  and  evil,  joy  and  grief, 
stick  at  all  hazards  to  the  narrow  path. 

No  matter  the  thorns.  Even  if  they  pierce  your  tender  flesh, 
bear  their  pricks  bravely,  and  like  a  true  heroine. 

Maybe  it  is  hard.  Everything  in  Life  is  hard,  but  it  will 
be  the  better  for  you  in  the  end.  Yield  not  to  desire,  however 
sweet.     Turn  your  back  resolutely  on  unlawfi  .1  love. 

For  what  does  the  broader  path  mean,  howe\  ^r  alluring  it 
may  appear  at  the  outset  ? 

Nothing  but  loss  of  self  respect,  destruction  of  all  moral 
repose,  and  bitter  disappointment. 

Women  are  as  sheep  gathered  in  a  fold.  They  dare  not  stray 
where  their  fancy  listeth. 

If  they  do — if  they  try  to  leap  over  the  bounds  that  confine 
them,  all  their  pretty  white  wool,  which  is  their  covering  and 
their  glory,  gets  smirched  and  stained.  They  gain  nothing,  but 
lose  immeasurably,  and  wound  themselves  cruelly  in  the  pro- 
cess. Hereafter  they  can  only  hide  away,  with  a  festering  sore 
cankering  at  their  hearts. 

"  Cut  bono  ? "  Is  it  worth  while  ?  Is  it  good  enough  to 
sacrifice  so  much  and  get  so  little  in  return  ? 

Fair  fame  lasts  a  lifetime.  Love  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  Men 
are  inconstant,  and  the  flame  of  passion  soon  dies  out,  and 
leaves  but  ashes  behind,  and  they  do  not  warm  the  hearth. 

Consider  these  things  therefore,  and  let  Duty,  Duty,  Duty 
be  every  woman's  motto,  no  matter  how  stern  or  how  for- 
bidding it  may  appear. 

It  alone  will  lead  her  through  darkness  to  light.  There  is  no 
other  way. 
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A  WEEK  passed  away.  A  week  of  uninterrupted  fine  weather 
and  cloudless  skies,  during  which  Harry  grew  more  and  more 
disgusted  with  fishing,  and  was  necessarily  obliged  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  Indoors.  As  a  consequence,  the  situation 
daily  became  increasingly  strained.  When  people  are  thus 
thrown  together,  forced  to  sit  in  a  single  sitting-room,  and  to 
take  all  their  meals  there,  they  cannot  avoid  seeing  a  good  deal 
of  one  ?jiother,  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  In  such  narrow 
quarters  it  is  inevitable. 

Now,  if  harmony  exists  between  the  parties,  the  impossibility 
of  reading,  writing,  or  performing  the  commonest  action  in 
solitude  does  not  so  much  matter.  Folk  give  and  take,  and 
put  up  with  their  neighbours'  little  eccentricities ;  but  those 
who  have  been  placed  in  a  position  similar  to  that  in  which 
Harry  Hopperton  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  now  found 
themselves,  can  realise  how  intensely  painful  and  disagree- 
able it  becomes  when  there  is  downright  dislike  on  one  side, 
fierce  jealousy  on  the  other,  and  violent  and  consuming  love 
on  the  third.  With  i  uch  elements  at  work,  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  peace  is  St  per-human,  and  friction  in  some  shape 
or  other  continually  tal  es  place,  threatening  at  any  moment  to 
burst  out  into  an  activ  a  flame,  which  will  render  the  "  status 
quo"  impossible  to  maintain. 

So  was  it  with  our  fr  ends  at  Sanddthal.  They  had  the  rest- 
less and  uncomfortable  feeling  of  living  on  t'  3  brinl:  of  a 
volcano,  which  the  least  imprudent  step  on  th-  part  might 
excite  into  an  active  crater. 

Harry  had  honesdy  striven  to  keep  out  of  Annie  s  way,  and  she 
of  his.  He  had  desisted  from  paying  her  any  m-rked  attention 
in  her  husband's  presence.  He  reserved  his  civ  lies  for  the  rare 
occasions  when  they  were  alone;  but  neitl^  r  of  them  could 
help  stolen  glances,  soft  smiles  and  tell-tal  blushes.  These 
things  betrayed  them  unconsciously,  and  Mr.  Thompson,  whose 
senses  seemed  to  have  become  preternaturally  sharpened,  grew 
increasingly  irritable  and  morose  as  such  signs  of  affection 
became  daily  more  apparent.  Words  he  could  not  take  ex- 
ception to,  because  the  young  people  were  so  guarded  in  their 
language  that  he  found  a  difficulty  in  rebuking  U.cm,  but  these 
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symptoms  of  a  tender  interest  were  quite  as  bad,  if  not  worse. 
They  aggravated  him  all  the  more  from  their  silence  and 
involuntariness,  yet  how  was  he  to  suppress  them  without  pro. 
claiming  a  state  of  things  which  even  the  guilty  parties  had  the 
sense  to  try  and  conceal  ?  In  short,  he  was  ripe  for  a  quarrel, 
and  felt  all  the  angrier  because  both  his  wife  and  Harry  had 
prudently  avoided  furnishing  him  with  a  cause.  If  he  made 
a  fuss,  he  would  only  be  putting  himself  in  the  wrong,  without 
being  able  to  prove  his  suspicions.  Yet  he  was  convinced  that 
they  were  all  well  founded,  and  that  his  wife,  at  least,  was 
studiously  deceiving  him. 

Once  or  twice,  he  all  but  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  Sandf 
thai.  One  thing  alone  prevented  him  from  putting  this 
purpose  into  execution.  Before  quitting  England,  he  had 
made  what  circumstances  had  since  proved  to  be  an  unfortunate 
promise  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Smith,  that  they  would  meet  in  Nor- 
way exactly  a  fortnight  from  the  date  of  his,  Mr.  Thompson's, 
departure.  The  fortnight  would  expire  in  two  or  three  days, 
and  he  felt  he  could  not  very  well  run  away  from  Sand^thal  in 
this  abrupt  manner  without  first  seeing  or  hearing  from  Smith. 

Thus,  his  movements  were  hampered,  though  Annie,  who 
was  not  aware  of  the  above  fact,  lived  in  momentary  terror  that 
he  would  announce  his  intention  of  leaving.  Meanwhile,  Ebe- 
nezer  was  forced  to  give  some  outlet  to  his  ill-humour.  He 
would  scarcely  have  been  human  had  he  not  done  so.  He 
therefore  vented  it  upon  the  food,  a  safe  and  fertile  subject  of  | 
discontent. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  eggs,   milk,   bread,  and  cofTee, 
with   slices   of  tough,   and  very  much   burnt  up,    pieces  of  I 
what  by  courtesy  is  called  "  Oxesteg,"  or  beefsteak,  are  very 
excellent  things  in  their  way  ;  nevertheless,  when  precisely  the 
same  fare  is  set  before  you  day  after  day,  without  the  smallest 
variety,  even  the  healthiest  palate  is  apt  to  weary  a  little.  And  j 
Mr.  Thompson's  was  not  a  healthy  palate,  it  required  humouring, 
Besides,  there  were  a  good  many  minor  discomforts,  nothing! 
to  a  person  determined  to  look  upon  things  from  a  bright  point 
of  view,  everything  to  him  who  habitually  regarded  the  world  | 
horn  a  dark  one. 

Sometimes  the    eggs  were    not  fresh,  and  although  Mr,  I 
Thompson  treated  them  with  scorn  when   other   delicacies 
were  at  hand,  their  absence  proved  a  terrible  deprivation,  since] 
they  formed  the  principal  article  of  consumption.     Then,  too, 
the  baker,  who  appeared  a  highly  independent  sort  of  i*..in,| 
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would  only  bake  "  Hvede-brod,"  or  white  bread,  once  a  week. 
The  seven  days'  supply  was  delivered  all  together,  and  after 
the  first  three  mornings,  it  was  astonishing  how  stale  the  loaves 
became.  By  the  end  of  the  week  the  sharpest  knife  could 
hardly  cut  through  them,  much  less  Mr.  Thompson's  teeth, 
which  were  most  of  them  false. 

The  butter  was  altogether  indifferent,  and  proved  a  constant 
source  of  dissatisfaction.  Every  now  and  then  it  w?."*  simply 
not  eatable,  and  as  for  the  meat — Annie  discovered  that  it 
was  sent  out  from  Bergen  weekly,  in  an  unappetizing-looking, 
moist,  sinewy  lump,  which  was  hung  up  in  an  underground 
cellar,  the  general  receptacle  for  old  packing  cases,  empty  beer- 
bottles,  native  cheeses,  and  the  usual  debris  of  a  household, 
there  to  be  buzzed  round  and  settled  on  by  a  number  of  large 
and  persistent  blue-bottles,  who  enjoyed  its  stringy  particles, 
if  nobody  else  did. 

For  the  first  two  days,  raw  slices  were  cut  from  this  hunch, 
and  fried  in  butter  in  the  frying-pan  till  they  were  perfectly 
black.  If  the  weather  was  hot  and  the  slices  were  green  to 
commence  with,  they  were  taken  down  to  the  brook,  and  left 
there  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  whilst  the 
cleansing  water  trickled  over  them,  and  removed  the  traces  of 
the  blue-bottles.  On  the  third  daj  when  the  meat  in  an  un- 
cooked state  would  no  longer  keep,  the  piece  that  remained 
was  put  into  a  saucepan  with  a  lump  of  fat  and  a  quantity  of 
butter.  This  was  a  high  day  and  holiday  ;  and  when  Margrete 
bore  in  the  brown  and  greasy  joint,  it  was  always  with  an  extra 
sonorous  and  triumphant  "  Vaer  saa  god  "  that  she  put  it  down 
on  the  table. 

For  the  rest  of  the  week,  the  remnants  were  again  sliced  and 
fried,  until  from  being  cooked  so  many  times  they  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  an  old  piece  of  shoe-leather.  Any  nourish- 
ment or  succulence  the  meat  might  once  have  possessed,  had 
long  since  disappeared.  And  so  ended  the  beef ;  our  friends 
singing  a  joyful  chorus,  at  sight  of  its  successor,  whose  depar- 
ture was  in  its  turn  hailed  with  equal  glee. 

Now  this  sort  of  living  was  all  very  well  for  two  or  three 
days,  when  everything  bore  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  expec 
tation  had  not  yet  been  reduced  to  a  dead  certainty,  but  when 
that  stage  was  reached  a  re-action  set  in.  No  doubt,  in  many 
ways  it  is  a  fatal  thing  to  know  too  much,  and  Annie,  who 
being  a  sensible  and  inquiring  little  person  had  contrived  to 
extract  a  good  deal  of  information  from  Herr  Christian,  com- 
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municated  the  above  details  to  her  spouse,  in  an  unguarded 
and  confidential  moment. 

The  communication  was  an  unfortunate  one,  as  far  as  Mr. 
Thompson  was  concerned,  since  it  ^id  but  increase  his  sus- 
picion of,  and  dislike  to,  the  viands  set  before  him.  In  con- 
sequence of  her  husband's  continuous  grumbling,  which  ren- 
dered every  meal  an  ordeal,  Annie  formed  a  grand  design  in 
her  little  head — namely,  she  would  cook  a  dinner  all  by  her- 
self, and  try  whether  she  could  satisfy  her  lord  and  master 
better  in  the  culinary  line  than  did  the  excellent,  but  far  from 
artistic,  Margrete. 

For  some  day^  previously  she  studiously  read  up  a  cookery 
book,  and  although  she  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in 
not  revealing  her  intentions  to  Harry,  she  managed  to  keep 
the  secret. 

Tuesday  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  feast,  since  on  that 
morning  the  steamer  called  at  Sand^thal,  bringing  fresh  sup- 
plies. To  Annie's  no  small  relief — for  she  was  full  of  her  pro- 
ject, and  had  got  Herr  Christian  to  explain  it  to  Margrete,  so 
that  that  damsel  might  not  be  unprepared  for  her  presence- 
Harry,  flattered  by  a  dimness  round  the  sun,  went  out  fishing 
immediately  after  breakfast,  and  Ebenezer  took  himself  off 
with  his  net.     Never  had  she  been  so  glad  to  get  rid  of  them. 

They  h*4  J  arranged  to  dine  at  three,  and  shortly  before  one 
o'clock  Annie  went  into  the  kitchen. 

It  was  the  queerest  little  cupboard  of  a  place  possible; 
somewhere  about  nine  feet  square,  and  on  looking  at  the  tiny 
and  primitive  stove  up  in  a  corner,  the  only  wonder  was,  not 
that  the  cooking  was  bad,  but  that  it  was  done  at  all.  Imagine 
an  iron  box  of  diminutive  dimensions,  raised  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  possessing  two  round  holes  on  its  flat  top,  a 
flue  going  up  to  the  roof,  to  allow  of  the  smoke  escaping,  and 
a  little  door  in  front,  through  which  pieces  of  stick  were 
periodically  inserted. 

Roasting,  broiling,  and  baking  were  out  of  the  question. 
All  food  must  either  be  fried  or  boiled.  As  she  gazed  at  it, 
Annie  for  the  first  time  began  to  comprehend  the  difficulties 
with  which  Margrete  had  to  contend,  and  why,  when  Ebenezer 
sounded  the  coffee-pot,  or  struck  his  glass  for  more  knives, 
more  forks,  more  spoons  and  plates,  a  myr^terious  interval 
invariably  took  place  before  the  request  was  complied  with. 

For  there,  on  a  wooden  board,  lay  the  whole  stock  of  china 
and  cutlery  belonging  to  the  Sand^thal  establishment,  which 
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Margrete  was  busily  engaged  in  cleaning.  Annie  made  a 
rapid,  mental  inventory.  It  consisted  of  five  knives,  one  with 
a  loose  handle,  four  forks,  three  table-spoons,  three  ea-spoons, 
half-a-dozen  plates,  of  which  two  were  cracked,  one  riveted,  and 
two  hopelessly  chipped.  She  could  not  help  feeling  rather 
remorseful  as  she  looked  at  this  limited  supply,  and  remembered 
how  often  the  two  gentlemen  had  called  out  for  this,  that,  and 
the  other,  just  as  if  they  were  at  home,  and  how  recklessly 
they  used  fresh  knives  and  forks  with  each  course,  expecting 
clean  ones  to  be  provided.  Poor  Margrete,  besides  having  to 
cook,  dish  up,  and  serve,  had  evidently  the  additional  labour 
of  washing  the  dirty  things  in  between. 

Meantime  Annie,  exalted  by  the  mere  thought  of  the 
wonders  she  meant  to  achieve,  was  a  little  damped,  on  looking 
into  the  interior  of  the  stove,  to  find  no  fire  burning.  Nothing 
but  a  heap  of  white  ashes  greeted  her  eyes.  However,  by 
signs  and  the  aid  of  "  Bennett's  Phrase  Book,"  she  contrived 
to  make  Margrete  understand  that  she  wished  the  fire  lighted 
at  once.  Whereupon  that  substantial  hand-maiden  opened 
the  back-door,  stepped  out,  and  taking  up  a  hatchet,  calmly 
proceeded  to  lop  off  a  quantity  of  wood  from  a  log  lying  out- 
side. This  she  gathered  up  in  her  checked  apron,  and  brought 
into  the  house. 

She  next  put  a  wooden  yoke  over  her  shoulders,  to  which 
were  attached  a  couple  of  zinc  buckets,  and  went  down 
to  a  little  brook  hard  by,  that  flowed  into  the  larger 
river. 

Annie  was  considerably  impressed  by  the  amount  of  labour, 
which  even  these  modest  preparations  entailed,  and  began  to 
feel  a  great  respect  for  Margrete,  who  in  a  rough  and  ready 
way  did  the  entire  work  of  the  household,  and  was  cook, 
parlour-maid,  house-maid,  water-carrier,  wood-hewer  and 
general  servant  all  in  her  own  person.  She  now  struck  a 
match,  popped  a  bit  of  old  newspaper  inside  the  stove,  laid 
two  or  three  sticks  on  the  top  of  it,  puffed  away  at  them  vigor- 
ously, and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  fire  was  burning  quite 
merrily. 

The  steamer,  besides  bringing  the  accustomed  beef-  had  also 
brought  part  of  a  neck  of  mutton,  and  of  this  Annie  determined 
to  make  an  Irish  stew.  With  her  own  fair  hands  she  chopped 
the  cutlets  asunder,  after  first  washing  the  meat  well  in  a  little 
salt  and  water.  Then,  she  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  just 
enough  water  to  cover  them,  and  added  salt  and  pe])per  to 
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taste,  and  some  sliced  onion.  After  it  had  simmered  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  she  threw  in  the  potatoes,  Margrete 
looking  on  with  wide,  wondering  eyes,  at  the  sight  of  Kjod 
(meat)  being  cooked  without  the  indispensable  adjuncts  of 
butter  and  fat.  This  done,  Annie  took  the  small  sea  fish, 
which  were  already  cleaned,  and  after  first  beating  up  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  brushed  each  one  over  separately,  then  rolled  it  in 
bread  crumbs.  She*  had  difficulty  however  in  getting  the  latter 
fine  enough,  as  there  was  no  grater.  Next,  she  cut  off  a  little 
suet  from  the  beef,  and  melted  it  down  into  drip[)ing,  in  which 
she  fried  her  fish,  and  to  her  intense  delight,  they  came  out 
looking  lovely,  quite  a  beautiful  light  brown  that  would  have 
reflected  credit  on  a  c^e/. 

To  crown  all,  she  brought  forth  some  rice,  "  'lich  she  had 
placed  in  milk  the  night  before  in  order  to  soak  weil,  and  gave 
Margrete  injunctions  to  keep  on  stirring  it,  whilst  she  dished 
up. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  if  some  are  born  to  grandeur, 
others  are  born  to  littleness.  By  littleness  is  meant,  a  small 
house,  few  servants,  and  waiting  upon  themselves.  Annie 
delighted  in  this  simple,  homely  life ;  and  in  tbat  small,  smoky 
kitchen,  with  its  entire  freedom  from  all  ceremony,  Bending 
over  her  saucepans  with  flushed  and  anxious  face,  for  she  was 
not  altogether  certain  how  their  contents  would  turn  out,  she 
was  as  happy  as  a  queen.  She  realized  unconsciously  that  the 
great  want  in  most  ladies'  lives  is  work— some  honest,  healthy 
occupation  to  exercise  the  body  and  keep  the  mind  at  a  gentle 
tension,  just  sufficient  to  prevent  it  from  lying  fallow,  yet  not 
so  great  as  to  rouse  it  into  unwholesome  activity.  Action  is 
at  all  times  better  than  thought  for  a  woman.  The  latter, 
from  the  mere  circumstances  of  her  position,  and  the  lot 
assigned  by  Nature,  seldom  leads  to  really  happy  results,  and 
is  apt  to  make  her  grow  morbid  and  discontented ;  whereas 
some  good,  bustling  pursuit  keeps  her  superfluous  energies 
well  and  safely  engaged. 

Annie,  as  she  turned  her  Irish  stew,  steaming  hot  into  the 
dish  warmed  for  its  reception,  felt  that  this  was  the  proudest 
moment  of  her  life  and  that  she  had  missed  her  vocation  in 
becoming  the  wife  of  a  man  possessing  eight  hundred  a  year, 
instead  of  the  helpmate,  not  only  in  name  but  in  deed,  of 
some  honest  and  intelligent  artisan. 

Her  air  of  almost  infantine  delight  and  importance,  as  she 
placed  the  Irish  stew  on  the  table,  right  under  Ebenezer's 
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nose,  so  that  he  might  fully  '^Vnl**  the  gratifying  aroma  which 
arose  therefrom,  was  charming  to  behold. 

"  HuUoa  I "  he  exclaimed,  giving  an  approving  sniff.  "  Why  ! 
What's  this?" 

"  Taste  it,"  said  Annie,  blushing  red  with  pleasure.  "  Taste 
it,  Mr.  Hopperton,"  turning  to  Harry. 

They  both  did  as  desired ;  for  indeed  the  fumes  were 
savoury.  Nevertheless  Ebenezer  began  by  taking  the  first 
mouthful  cautiously.  Experience  had  taught  him  distrust. 
But  he  had  no  sooner  clenched  his  teeth  upon  it  than  his 
whole  face  brightened,  and  broke  up  into  smiles,  all  the  more 
precious  to  Annie  because  of  their  rarity. 

"  Well ! "  she  said  eagerly.     "  What  is  it  like  ?  " 

"First  rate.  I  have  not  tasted  such  a  dish  since  I  left 
England.  I  wonder  where  on  earth  Margrete  learnt  to  make 
so  excellent  a  stew,  and  why  she  has  never  given  it  to  us 
before." 

At  this,  Annie  could  contain  her  pride  no  longer. 

"  Because  she  didn't  make  it,  Ebenezer,"  and  her  face  was 
a  study.     "  /  made  it." 

"  You  1  Impossible.  Why  I  did  not  know  you  could 
cook." 

"Neither  did  I,"  she  returned  with  a  joyous  laugh,  "till  I 
came  to  try.  But  one  can  do  most  things,  if  one  only  puts 
one's  mind  to  them.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it's  the  intelli- 
gence that's  wanting." 

"  Well,  old  girl,  I  congratulate  you  highly,  and  don't  mind 
how  often  you  cook  my  dinner  for  me  in  future." 

Altogether  the  repast  was  a  complete  triumph  to  Annie. 
She  trotted  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen,  told  Margrete  in  her 
broken  Norsk  to  be  sure  and  taste  the  stew,  and  brought  back 
the  rice,  of  which  both  gentlemen  highly  approved.  Harry 
opened  a  pot  of  apricot  jam  in  its  honour,  and  with  a  jug  of 
new  milk  in  addition,  they  did  such  justice  to  it,  that,  to  use 
the  children's  expression,  nothing  was  left  for  "  Mr.  Good 
Manners."  Annie  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  rhapsody.  Her 
dark  eyes  sparkled,  and  on  her  soft,  young  cheeks  lingered  a 
bloom,  imparted  by  the  combined  effects  of  the  kitchen  fire 
and  excitement. 

"  Have  you  had  a  good  dinner  ?  "  she  asked  softly  of  Harry, 
when  Ebenezer,  hearing  that  Herr  Christian  had  received 
some  letters  for  him  by  the  steamboat,  went  out  of  the  room 
to  fetch  them. 
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"  First-class.  I  never  had  a  better  in  my  life ;  but  I  am 
afraid  you  must  be  most  dreadfully  tired  after  all  your  labours 
on  our  behalf." 

*'  No,  not  very,  only  a  little,  and,"  shooting  a  shy  glance  at 
him,  "  li  you  are  pleased  I  am  more  than  repaid  for  any  trouble 
I  may  have  taken." 

He  looked  back  at  her  in  return,  and  was  about  to  say  some- 
thing. Then  he  checked  himself  suddenly  and  walked  to  the 
window.  What  a  dear  little  woman  she  was  to  be  sure,  and 
what  a  pity  it  was  that  he  could  not  marry  her  !  She  would 
have  taken  himj  he  felt  certain,  and  that  belief  always  makes  a 
man  feel  very  kindly  disposed  towards  a  woman.  It  flatters 
his  vanity,  and  exalts  him  in  his  own  esteem.  Harry  was 
beginning  to  find  it  harder  and  harder  to  resist  temptation. 

To  be  in  the  same  house  with  a  pretty  woman — a  pretty 
woman,  moreover,  who  is  deeply  attached  to  you,  and  for  whom 
you  entertain  an  exceedingly  warm  sentiment  in  return,  and 
not  transgress  the  bonds  of  conventional  friendship,  is  trying 
a  man  very  high  i  ideed.  So  highly,  that  Harry  doubted  if  he 
could  stand  it  much  longer. 

He  foresaw  more  and  more  clearly,  that  sooner  or  later 
virtue  was  bound  to  succumb.  For  there  was  inclination  ever 
present,  whispering  in  his  ear,  whenever  he  looked  at  Annie's 
fresh,  attractive,  young  face,  "  Kiss  it,  kiss  it ;  she  won't  be 
very  angry.     She's  much  too  fond  of  you  to  make  a  fuss." 

Granted  that  inclination  was  naughty,  but  then  on  the  other 
hand,  virtue  appeared  unduly  stern.  Where  was  the  harm? 
Where  was  the  harm  ?  So  the  tempter  urged,  and  ever  the 
answer  grew  feebler  and  feebler.  He  had  been  within  an  ace 
of  catching  her  in  his  arms  and  straining  her  to  his  heart 
already.  If  once  his  self-control  broke  down,  what  would  be 
the  end  of  it  all? 

He  preferred  not  to  reply  to  that  question.  He  could  not 
do  so  to  his  satisfaction,  and  yet  the  desire  to  feel  the  touch 
of  Annie's  lips  grew  daily  stronger.  Nothing  but  Ebenezer's 
presence  restrained  him.  His  sense  of  honour  did  not  approve, 
but  that  fact  is  often  insufficient  to  prevent  people  from  doing 
wrong.  If  it  were,  the  world  would  be  a  great  deal  better  than 
it  is. 
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ANNIE  GOES  OUT  FISHING  AT  NIGHT. 

Mr.  Thompson  came  rushing  back  into  the  sitting-room  in  a 
great  state  of  excitement,  holding  an  open  letter  in  his  hand.  • 

"  Annie,"  he  said  abruptly  to  his  wife,  "  can  you  pack  up 
your  things  at  once  ?  " 

"  Pack  up  my  things ! "  she  echoed  in  amazement. 

"  Yes.  It  appears  that  the  steamer  has  gone  on  to  another 
small  Fjord  some  way  distant,  but  Herr  Christian  tells  me  she 
touches  at  Sanddthal  again  this  evening,  on  her  return  journey. 
It  is  now  quarter  to  four,"  looking  at  his  watch.  "  Can  you  be 
ready  to  start  at  six  ?  " 

She  turned  deadly  pale,  and  for  a  few  seconds  all  the  main- 
springs of  her  being  seemed  to  come  to  a  standstill.  Her 
heart  ceased  beating,  an  icy  chill  clogged  the  free  circulation 
of  her  blood.  It  had  come  then  at  last — the  thing  she  so 
dreaded  and  feared.  Henceforth,  her  path  and  Harry  Hop- 
perton's  would  lie  far  apart.  She  might  never  see  him  more. 
With  difficulty  she  gulped  down  a  rising  sob. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  exclaimed  Ebenezer, 
struck  by  her  extreme  pallor.  "  You  are  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
and  look  as  if  a  feather  would  knock  you  down." 

By  a  supreme  effort  she  collected  herself.  She  could  feel 
that  Harry's  eyes  were  upon  her,  as  well  as  her  husband's. 

"  It's — it's  nothing,"  she  stammered.  "  I — I  don't  feel 
quite  well,  that's  all." 

"  The  heat  has  upset  you,  no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Thompson, 
more  sympathetically  than  usual.  "  You  will  get  a  cool  air  on 
the  Fjord,  and  very  likely  the  sail  will  do  you  good." 

She  shook  her  head,  and  smiled  a  melancholy  smile. 

"  Ebenezer,"  she  gasped  rather  than  said,  "  I — I  can't  come 
to-day,  indeed  I  can't." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  asked  sternly.    "  What  nonsense  is  this  ?  " 

"  My  clothes  have  gone  to  the  wash,  and  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly get  them  back  in  time." 

"  H'm !  that's  awkward ;  but  surely  you  can  take  them  as 
they  are." 

"  If  I  could  have  them  at  once,  yes,  most  certainly,"  she 
said,  gathering  courage,  as  her  determination  not  to  say  good- 
bye to  Harry  in  this  sudden  manner  strengthened.     "  Unfor- 
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tunately,  the  washerwoman  lives  a  long  way  up  the  valley, 
and  there  would  not  be  time  between  now  and  six  o'clock  to 
send  a  man  to  fetch  them  back.     The  thing  is  impossible." 

He  frowned,  and  walked  meditatively  up  and  down  the 
room  for  a  few  minutes,  whilst  Harry  sat  and  watched  him  in 
silence,  guessing  pretty  well  the  state  of  Annie's  mind,  and 
wondering  what  the  issue  would  be  of  this  marital  divergence 
of  opinion. 

At  length  Ebenezer  spoke. 

"  I  must  go,  at  any  rate,"  he  said,  "  even  if  you  don't,  or 
won't." 

She  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  She  felt  like  a  prisoner 
doomed  to  die,  who,  although  he  knows  his  death  is  inevitable, 
yet  hails  with  strange,  unreasoning  joy,  a  prolongation,  how- 
ever short,  of  life. 

"  It  is  not  that  I  won't  go,  but  that  I  can't,  Ebenezer,"  she 
returned.  "  But  why  this  sudden  alteration  of  your  plans  ? 
Has  anything  happened?  Have  you  had  bad  news  from 
England  ?  " 

"No,  but  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  my  friend 
Smith,  asking  me  to  be  sure  and  meet  him  to-morrow,  at  a 
place  called  Yokuldal.  He  says  that  he  finds  he  is  unable  to 
come  on  here  as  we  had  arranged,  owing  to  pressure  of  busi- 
ness, which  will  necessitate  his  taking  a  much  shorter  holiday 
than  usual.  Therefore,  if  I  would  see  him  at  all,  this  is  my 
only  chance." 

Now  Mr.  Smith  was  the  one  human  being  in  the  world,  ex- 
cepting himself  and  his  wife,  for  whom  Mr.  Thompson  pos- 
sessed the  smallest  sentiment  of  affection.  He  was  the  only 
friend  he  had,  and  perhaps  Ebenezer  prized  his  friendship  aU 
the  more  on  that  account.  Anyhow,  Annie  had  not  taken 
long  to  discover  that  "  Smith  "  was  likely  to  prove  a  ^^fg  noire 
as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  since  he  was  mixed  up  with  all 
their  plans,  formed  a  daily  theme  of  conversation,  and  appar- 
ently was  considered  indispensable  to  their  happiness,  even 
during  the  honey-moon. 

She  had  never  met  this  Mr.  Smith,  but  on  the  whole  it  was 
perhaps  not  unnatural  that  she  should  have  taken  a  dislike  to 
him,  and  viewed  him  with  profound  suspicion.  For  herself 
she  neither  could  nor  would  leave  Sanddthal  so  hurriedly. 
On  this  point  she  was  quite  resolved.  The  last  farewell  to 
Harry  Hopperton  might  be  all  left  her  to  cherish  in  the  future. 
In  tlie  long,  long  years  to  come,  when  existence  had  become 
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an  automatic  process,  destitute  of  joy  or  hope,  her  memory 
must  at  least  have  something  on  which  to  feed.  Without  one 
bright  recollection  to  keep  her  heart  from  growing  wholly 
dead  and  callous,  Life  would  be  impossible.  She  simply 
could  not  face  it. 

With  the  quickness  of  resource  for  which  her  sex  is  remark- 
able, she  n9W  sought  to  obtain  a  reprieve,  and,  as  the  surest 
means  of  arriving  at  her  object,  cunningly  endeavoured  not  to 
appear  to  oppose  her  husband's  desires.  Instinct  told  her 
that  this  was  the  only  way  of  encompassing  her  end ;  for  if 
she  once  allowed  him  to  see  how  desperately  anxious  she  was 
to  remain  at  Sanddthal,  if  only  for  an  extra  couple  of  days, 
all  chance  of  his  letting  her  do  so  would  be  over  to  a  cer- 
tainty. > 

Alas !  that  even  Love,  the  noblest  of  human  passions,  should 
teach  dissimulation  and  induce  naturally  honest  and  straight- 
forward natures  to  stoop  to  deceit.  But  thus  it  is  always, 
when  the  affections  stray  in  an  unlawful  channel,  and  they 
cannot  find  scope  without  descending  to  hypocrisy.  They 
seek  to  free  themselves  from  the  conventionality  of  custom 
and  the  laws  laid  down  by  their  fellow-men,  but  in  reality 
there  is  no  doing  any  such  thing.  Conscience  inwardly  and 
The  World  outwardly,  its  opinions  and  verdicts,  are  terrible 
foes  with  which  to  contend.  They  cut  you  down  at  every 
step. 

Annie  was  beginning  to  experience  this  on  a  small  scale. 
Already  she  blushed  to  think  how  greatly  she  had  deteriorated 
morally,  and  how  her  mind  was  attuning  itself  to  unrighteous 
thoughts  and  growing  accustomed  to  them.  Nevertheless,  it 
takes  a  good  deal  to  stop  the  stone  that  is  once  set  a-rolling. 
Directly  it  became  necessary  for  her  to  conceal  what  she  felt 
— when  she  was  bound  to  take  to  acting  to  hide  passion  and 
cover  shame,  then  she  was  no  longer  innocent,  or  as  she  once 
had  been. 

She  lost  something,  and  knew  that  she  had  done  so ;  but 
even  this  knowledge,  painful  and  humiliating  as  it  was,  failed 
to  check  the  infatuation  by  which  her  whole  being  was 
possessed. 

Although  she  could  not  shut  her  eyes  to  the  changes — 
changes,  too,  entirely  for  the  worse — going  on  within  her,  she 
was  equally  powerless  to  hinder  them  And  to  a  sensitive 
high-toned  nature,  perhaps  there  is  no  more  exquisite  pain 
than  that  occasioned  by  a  sense  of  spiritual  retrogression,  when 
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the  lusts  of  the  body  conquer  the  mind  and  domir.ate  the 
intellect.  It  requires  very  coarse  clay  to  sin  with  impunity. 
Those  made  of  finer  material  suffer  agonies  during  the  process 
of  degradation. 

Annie  now  turned  to  Ebenezer  with  a  smile,  whose  insin- 
cerity he  did  not  detect. 

"  Of  course,"  she  said  in  her  sweetest  and  most  submissive 
manner,  "  I  would  pack  up  my  things  and  come  with  you  this 
minute,  were  it  possible.  In  fact,  I  think  we  have  had  about 
enough  of  Sandethal,  but  you  see  for  yourself  that  I  am  placed 
in  a  dilemma." 

"  I  don^t  see  it.      You  say  so"  he  growled. 

"Now  what  I  propose  is  this,"  she  went  on,  paying  no 
attention  to  the  remark.  "  Catch  the  boat  this  evening,  and 
go  off  to  Yokuldal  to  meet  Mr.  Smith,  and  I  will  follow  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two." 

"  You  can't,"  he  said,  mollified  by  her  apparent  readiness 
to  depart.  "  There's  no  boat  for  another  week,  and  what 
would  you  do  here  by  yourself  all  that  time  ?  "  glancing  with 
no  very  good  will  at  Harry. 

She  understood  the  look  perfectly,  and  it  made  her  grow 
inwardly  hot,  but  her  interest  was  to  keep  him  in  a  good  tem- 
per. Only  one  short  week  ago  she  could  resent  his  sneers 
and  innuendoes  with  scorn,  to-day  she  was  no  longer  i;i  a 
position  to  do  so. 

"I  should  not  propose  to  stay  here  for  any  time,"  she 
returned  calmly.  "  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  road  to  Yokuldal  over  the  mountains,  by  which 
you  can  reach  that  place  in  about  seven  or  eight  hours.  It 
would  be  a  pity  for  you  to  miss  Mr.  Smith,  especially  when 
he  evidently  makes  such  a  point  of  your  meeting.  Therefore, 
directly  you  arrive  send  me  a  telegram  to  say  what  your  plans 
are  and  what  day  you  wish  me  to  join  you." 

She  had  cajoled  him,  as  a  woman  nearly  always  does  cajole 
a  man  when,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  she  has  set  her  mind  on 
having  her  own  way.  The  above  programme  seemed  so 
feasible,  and  at  the  same  time  so  simple,  that  Mr.  Thompson, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  could  think  of  no  suitable  objec- 
tion. He  was  dissatisfied,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  over- 
ruled. Smith  was  comparatively  a  rich  man,  and  occupied  a 
good  position.  Mr.  Thompson  entertained  a  great  respect 
for  him,  and  was  proud  of  having  secured  his  friendship.  He 
had  no  wish  to  forfeit  it;  nevertheless  it  required  a  very 
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powerful  motive  to  induce  him  to  leave  his  bride  in  Mr.  Hop- 
per ton's  company.  But  the  young  people  had  behaved  with 
remarkable  discretion  during  the  past  week,  and  he  imagined 
that  their  flirtation,  thanks  to  the  tact  and  promptitude  he  had 
displayed,  was  effectually  nipped  in  the  bud.  Besides,  he 
consoled  himself  by  thinking  that  Annie  would  not  be  left 
alone  with  Mr.  Hopperton  for  long.  He  would  take  precious 
good  care,  directly  he  reached  Yokuldal,  to  send  her  a  telegram 
bidding  her  set  out  at  once,  and  then,  thank  goodness  !  he 
should  see  the  last  of  the  impudent  enemy  who  was  endeavour- 
ing to  disturb  his  marital  peace. 

Thus  argued  Mr.  Thompson,  and  to  Annie's  secret  delight 
he  suffered  her  to  pack  up  his  portmanteau,  stow  away  the 
multitudinous  moth-boxes  that  littered  every  available  table, 
and  save  him  all  the  trouble  of  preparation.  Then  he  sat 
down  to  a  substantial  tea  at  five  o'clock,  said  good-bye  to 
Harry  with  a  false  show  of  friendly  regret,  and  finally,  dutifully 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  walked  down  to  the  landing  stage, 
whilst  his  luggage  followed  in  a  wheel-barrow. 

Presently  the  smoke  of  the  steamer  became  visible,  dis- 
colouring the  pure  sky  with  a  long  line  of  black  soot,  and  ten 
minutes  afterwards,  having  affectionately  embraced  Annie — 
who,  in  her  eagerness  to  see  the  last  of  him,  did  not  shrink 
from  the  process  quite  as  much  as  usual — and  having,  as  a 
parting  injunction,  strenuously  counselled  her  not  to  make  a 
fool  of  herself  in  his  absence,  he  stepped  on  board,  with  a 
mind  still  only  partially  at  ease. 

She  stood  and  watched  him  depart.  She  saw  his  white 
handkerchief  flutter  for  the  last  time  from  the  steam  boat's 
stern  as  the  puffing  monster  glided  round  a  point  that  hid  her 
from  vision.  And  then,  all  at  once,  a  great  load  seemed  lifted 
from  her  heart.     She  felt  free,  happy,  ten  years  younger  ! 

As  she  walked  slowly  back  along  the  little  white  road,  where 
the  pink  buds  of  the  wild  rose  were  just  beginning  to  shoot  forth 
like  stars,  and  the  blue  hare-bells,  with  their  big,  deep  cups 
nodded  gracefully  above  the  green  grasses,  whenever  a  bee 
flew  into  them  or  a  slant  of  wind  stirred  them,  she  could  have 
skipped  from  pure  light-heartedness. 

Liberty  !  Liberty  1  Oh  '  how  sweet  it  was,  after  those  five 
horrible  weeks  of  corporeal  and  mental  bondage.  In  these 
first  exquisite  moments  Ci  regained  freedom,  strange  to  say, 
she  scarcely  thought  of  Harry.  It  was  enough  joy  to  be  alone, 
and  rid  of  that  dark  presence  which  produced  the  same  effect 
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upon  her  spirit  as  a  thunder  storm,  holding  it  in  leaden  thrall 
and  depriving  it  of  all  lightness  and  exhilaration.  With 
Ebenezer  by  her  side,  she  always  seemed  to  lose  her  individu- 
ality. She  was  a  cipher,  a  nonentity,  completely  submerged 
in  the  sea  of  his  exacting  and  absorbent  selfishness.  It  sucked 
the  very  life  out  of  her,  like  some  blood-thirsty  vampire  who 
robbed  her  of  her  vitality.  But  now,  for  the  first  time  since 
her  marriage,  she  felt  an  independent  person  again,  entitled  to 
hold  and  express  opinions,  and  responsible  for  her  actions. 

Ebenezer's  caution  as  to  not  making  a  fool  of  herself  had 
irritated  her  intensely,  nevertheless,  this  very  sense  of  responsi- 
bility decided  her  to  behave  with  additional  caution  and 
decorum.  In  vulgar  language,  she  realized  that  she  was  on 
her  own  "  hook,"  and  not  her  husband's  warning,  which  had 
only  served  to  rasp  her  like  a  nutmeg  grater,  but  her  own 
innate  modesty  and  womanly  dignity,  prompted  her  to  be 
extra  circumspect  on  account  of  the  lesser  restraint  to  which 
she  was  exposed. 

As  she  neared  the  house,  Harry,  who  had  been  watching  for 
her  return,  came  out  to  meet  her. 

"  HuUoa  !  "  he  exclaimed,  banteringly.  "  You  managed 
that  pretty  well  at  any  rate.  I  suppose  there  is  no  need  to 
send  a  special  messenger  just  yet  after  the  clothes.  Eh?" 
and  he  winked  knowingly. 

She  bit  her  lip,  but  said  nothing. 

"  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so  brilliant  a  diplomatist,"  he  went 
on,  still  in  the  same  jesting  tone. 

She  felt  that  she  had  laid  herself  open  to  these  and  similar 
remarks,  nevertheless  they  jarred  horribly.  Her  own  con- 
science reproached  her  quite  enough.  Comments  were  wholly 
unneeded.  But  the  fine  graduations  of  feeling  which  kept  her 
in  a  constant  state  of  inward  tumult,  were  lost  upon  Harry. 
His  perceptions  were  not  sharpened  by  the  same  gnawing 
passion.  He  loved,  but  he  loved  pleasantly  and  easily.  At 
the  present  moment,  he  was  more  intent  upon  looking  at  the 
sky  than  at  his  companion.  For  the  last  two  dajs  it  had 
clouded  over  towards  evening,  and  it  really  seemed  at  last  as 
if  the  anxiously  awaited  rain  would  fall  before  long.  The  night 
was  very  dull  and  still.  Scarcely  a  breath  stirred  the  smooth 
waters  of  the  Fjord.  Sullen,  grey  clouds  wandered  far  down 
the  mountains'  weather-worn  sides,  clustering  smoke-like  upon 
their  snow-crowned  summits,  and  hiding  them  from  view. 
These  clouds  had  a  weird  and  spectral  appearance,  as  they 
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descended  in  misty  wreaths  that  almost  touched  the  earth. 
They  intensified  the  solemn  stillness,  and  rendered  nature's 
beautiful  loneliness  even  more  striking  than  usual.  Towards 
the  south-west,  a  woolly  look  in  the  horizon  proclaimed  that  a 
change  in  the  weather  was  imminent,  whilst  the  barometer 
which  Harry  had  brought  out  from  England  had  fallen  rapidly 
during  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours.  Every  now  and  then 
the  sinking  sun  struggled  out,  red  as  a  ball  of  fire,  and  illumined 
the  heavens  with  a  lurid  gleam,  which  presented  a  vivid  con- 
trast to  the  black  sombre  hills  and  their  dark  reflections.  The 
scene  was  wild,  almost  savage,  in  its  solitary  grandeur,  and 
awe-inspiring  in  the  extreme.  Harry,  however,  thought  only 
of  sport.  He  looked  around  him  with  a  satisfied  eye,  whilst 
over  Annie's  spirit  there  crept  a  sense  of  sadness  at  the 
amazing  littleness  of  human  beings,  when  they  stand  face  to 
face  with  nature,  and  forsake  the  busy  cities  produced  by  an 
active  and  ever-increasing  civilization. 

"  Bravo !  I  do  believe  we  are  going  to  have  a  regular  down- 
pour before  long  !^'  exclaimed  Harry.  *'  I'm  tired  of  going 
out  night  after  night  and  never  getting  anything  bigger  than  a 
minnow.    It's  deuced  slow  work." 

"  Your  luck  will  come  when  I  have  gone,"  said  Annie,  in 
unconscious  accents  of  regret. 

"  By  Jove  !  What  shall  I  do  with  myself  then  ?  'There  will 
be  no  enduring  existence." 

"  Oh !  yes,  there  will,  particularly  if  you  catch  a  big  salmon." 
And  she  smiled  faintly. 

The  mere  prospect  of  such  a  thing  was  delightful.  With 
those  great  black  clouds  gathering  overhead,  he  could  not  feel 
as  low-spirited  as  he  ought,  or  as  the  circumstances  seemed  to 
demand. 

"Ah!"  he  said.  "If  we  have  rain  and  the  river  really 
rises,  there  may  be  a  chance  of  getting  a  good  fish  after  all." 

"  Of  course  there  will,"  she  returned,  trying  to  conceal  a 
certain  unsteadiness  of  intonation.  "  I  only  regret  that  I  shall 
not  be  here  to  witness  your  delight."  She  could  not  help 
feeling  a  little  hurt  to  find  that  he  thought  rather  more  about 
his  fishing,  than  he  did  of  her  approaching  departure,  but  was 
too  proud  to  let  him  see  her  vexation. 

"  Don't  talk  of  your  going  away,"  he  said  with  a  slight  sigh. 
"  I  cannot  realize  it.'* 

"  Neither  can  I.     It  seems  too  horrid  to  be  true." 

He  pulled  a  wry  face,  then,  with  the  happy  knack  of  dismiss- 
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ing  unpleasant  subjects  which  was  a  special  gift  conferred  on 
him,  said :  "  Well !  any  way,  we  have  a  jolly  day  or  two 
before  us " 

"  I'm  hot  so  sure  of  that,"  she  interrupted.  "  Ebenezer  is 
certain  to  send  for  me  the  instant  he  arrives.  He  won't  let 
me  stay  here  a  minute  longer  than  he  can  help.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  I  might  have  to  start  to-morrow  morning." 

"  What,  as  soon  as  that,  xVnnie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  my  lord  and  master  takes  it  into  his  head  to  tele- 
graph for  me.  He  is  due  at  Yokuldal  at  six  o'clock.  When  I 
wake  up,  I  fully  expect  to  receive  marching  orders." 

"  We  may  only  have  this  evening  then,  in  which  to  wish  each 
other  good-bye  ?  " 

"  Yes — at  least  we  cannot  count  upon  a  longer  time."  And 
her  lip  quivered  ominously. 

"  Annie,"  he  said  persuasively,  "  come  out  fishing  with  me 
to-night.  Do,  there's  a  darling.  You've  never  been  once  all 
this  while,  and  if  the  fish  are  sulky,  as  usual,  we  can  sit  out  in 


the 


air,  and  talk  better  than  indoors.      It's  not 


so 


open 
crampy." 

"  Say  no,  say  no ! "  urged  conscience  in  a  distressingly 
aggressive  fashion.  "  For  goodness'  sake  be  firm."  But  how 
could  sh^?  when  it  was  the  last  evening  they  might  ever  spend 
in  each  other's  company,  the  last  chance  of  being  together. 
Every  moment  was  precious  now.  His  looks,  his  smiles  and 
words,  were  to  her  what  gold  is  to  a  miser.  Things  to  be 
greedily  clutched  at  and  cherished. 

"  Very  well,"  she  said,  looking  down  till  her  soft,  long  eye- 
lashes completely  hid  her  shamed  eyes.  "  When  do  you 
start?" 

"The  sooner  the  better.  It  is  past  seven.  Jens  will  be 
here  in  a  minute  with  -the  *  Stolkjaerre.'  He  and  I  arranged  this 
morning  to  drive  about  half-way  up  the  river,  and  then  fish 
downwards." 

"  But  is  there  room  for  me  ?    Are  you  quite  sure  ?  " 

"  Quite.     If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  you  can  sit  on  my 


knee." 


She  blushed  up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair.  A  painful  hot 
blush  that  made  her  cheeks  burn. 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  like  that,"  she  said  with  petulant 
reproach. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  asked  mischievously.  "  You  would  not 
mind  so  very  much,  would  you  ?  "  ... 
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"It — it — makes  me  feel,  so — ve — very  common,"  she  said, 
with  a  growin  ■  inclination  to  cry. 

It  was  no  longer  in  her  power  to  rebuke  him  as  he  deserved 
to  oe  rebuked,  nevertheless  she  felt  keenly  that  a  week  ago  he 
would  not  have  dared  to  talk  to  her  like  this.  The  loss  of 
self-respect  wounded  her  to  the  quick.  She  was  cruelly  alive 
to  the  familiar  manner  in  which  he  was  already  beginning  to 
treat  her,  and  the  worst  of  it  was,  she  could  not  bUme  him, 
but  herself. 

"  I — I  think,"  she  said  with  tremulous  dignity,  "  that  I  had 
better  not  go  at  all,  if — if  you  are  going  to  make  vulgar  jokes 
at  my  expense.     You  forget  that  I  am  not  a  milk-maid." 

Her  good  angel  was  in  the  ascendant  at  this  moment ;  but 
when  a  man  and  a  woman  are  in  love  after  their  different 
fashions,  she — because  she  idolizes  and  idealizes  him ;  he — 
because  he  sees  in  her  a  pretty  piece  of  pink  and  white  flesh 
which  takes  hisfancy,he  is  ever  ready  to  play  the  part  of  tempter. 
"Nonsense,  Annie,"  he  said  soothingly.  "What  a  little 
goose  you  are  to  be  sure  !  I  was  only  jesting.  It  would  be 
hard  indeed  not  to  spend  this  last  evening  together,  when  it 
may  be  years  before  we  pass  another  after  a  similar  fashion. 
So  run  away,  there's  a  good  girl,  and  get  your  waterproof  in 
case  of  rain,  and  put  on  the  stoutest  boots  you  possess,  for  I 
shall  have  to  take  you  over  some  tolerably  rough  ground." 

She  re-entered  the  house  at  his  bidding,  as  meekly  as  a  lamb. 
The  good  angel  was  silenced,  smothered. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  she  jumped  up  into  the  "  Stolk- 
jaerre,"  and  seated  herself  by  Harry's  side,  Jens  preceding 
them  at  a  rapid  pace. 

Her  heart  thrilled  with  mingled  joy  and  pain.  She  felt  like 
a  guilty  thing,  stealing  out  on  some  secret  and  unnatural  errand, 
and  yet  she  tried  very  hard  to  persuade  herself  that  there  was 
not  the  least  harm  in  the  action  she  was  committing — that  she 
would  not  mind  Ebenezer  knowing — no,  not  one  bit.  False 
and  fallacious  reasoning,  which  has  hdped  many  a  woman  to 
sully  her  spotless  fame.  Annie  sought  to  silence  the  voice  of 
her  inward  monitor,  and  to  believe  that  she  was  doing  nothing 
wrong. 

But  the  sombre  clouds  overhead,  the  cold,  black  hills,  the 
airless  and  oppressive  atmosphere,  all  seemed,  with  speech- 
less yet  irresistible  influence,  to  declare  the  contrary.  Nature, 
the  great  impartial  mother  of  things  living  and  things  dead, 
was  dull,  heavy,  mournful,  as  if  she  grieved  to  see  so  young 
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and  bright  a  creature  nearing  that  dark  abyss  of  which  remorse 
is  the  sole  presiding  goddess,  and  in  which  the  fruits  gathered 
are  but  Dead  Sea  apples  to  the  taste.  If  a  frail  boat  is  dashed 
against  a  rock-bound  shore,  it  perishes.  If  a  woman  loves  one 
man  when  she  is  chained  to  another,  and  allows  her  affection 
to  conquer  her,  she  breaks  either  her  heart  or  her  reputation, 
if  not  both.  For  she  is  a  poor,  weak  thing,  governed  by  im- 
pulse and  emotion,  and  in  the  battle  of  life,  when  through  one 
cause  or  another  she  deserts  the  ranks  of  her  regiment,  she 
fares  but  badly. 

True,  a  caged  bird  inspires  pity,  but  he  who  will  drink  his 
water,  eat  his  hempseed,  and  not  long  for  a  larger  space  in 
which  to  flutter  his  wings,  but  just  be  content  with  what  he 
can  get,  is  far  better  off"  than  his  more  adventurous  neighbour, 
vho  escapes  into  the  wind  and  the  rain  to  seek  for  a  living. 
The  wind  and  the  rain  buff*et  him  and  drench  him,  until  at 
last  he  13  glad  to  creep  away  into  any  quiet  corner.  Safety 
and  repose  are  inestimable  blessings,  which  women  only 
know  how  to  value  when  they  have  lost  them. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
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One  of  the  best  pools  on  the  river  was  the  "  Samkom,"  an 
abbreviation  of  "  Sammen  Kommen  "  or  come  together ;  so 
named  from  a  tributary  stream  that  flowed  into  the  Sanddthal. 
Jens  declared  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  begin  fishing  from  this 
point,  as  he  doubted  whether  the  salmon  had  yet  made  their 
way  in  any  numbers  to  the  upper  pools,  having  already  tried 
them  once  or  twice  without  success. 

Consequently  they  descended  from  the  "  Stolkjserre,"  and 
turned  Thekla  and  her  foal,  for  the  night,  into  an  old  out- 
building with  a  thatched  roof,  on  which  flourished  a  small  crop 
of  grasses,  wild  flowers  and  red  sorrel.  They  gave  them  some 
hay,  and  left  them  to  their  own  devices,  for  in  Norway  nothing 
is  ever  stolen.  The  people  are  scrupulously  honest,  and  you 
can  leave  your  most  treasured  possession,  a  well  stocked  fly- 
book,  or  favourite  fishing-rod,  for  hours  by  the  road-side,  with- 
out any  fear  of  finding  them  fingered. 

The   "Samkom"  was  a  fine  large  pool    The  river  here  I 
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swept  round  a  sharp  curve,  and  widened  out  to  twice  its 
original  size.  On  the  far  side  it  was  shallow,  and  two  or  three 
adventurous  alders  had  sprung  up  between  the  big  grey  stones, 
which  the  dry  season  left  exposed  to  view,  but  where  the  main 
stream  flowed,  the  pool  was  very  deep,  with  a  strong  current  in 
the  centre,  edged  by  a  smooth,  dark  backwater  that  swirled 
leisurely  round,  bearing  on  its  surface  a  few  bubbles  and  flecks 
of  foam. 

When  the  river  was  high,  the  best  casts  were  from  the  bank, 
but  when  low,  as  at  present,  it. was  necessary  to  use  a  boat,  in 
order  to  reach  the  spots  where  the  fish  principally  lay,  and  one 
was  therefore  always  kept  moored  to  the  land. 

They  now  stepped  into  it,  Annie  seating  herself  in  the 
extreme  bow,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way.  Jens  bent  his  strong 
back  nearly  double,  as  he  pulled  the  boat  up  against  the  stream 
to  the  head  of  the  pool.  The  tail  part  was  generally  the  most 
prolific  of  sport,  but  in  long  continued  fine  weather,  the  fish 
were  apt  to  congregate  just  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers. 
Harry  now  commenced  casting,  whilst  Jens  kept  the  oars 
steadily,  but  softly  moving,  so  as  to  prevent  the  boat  from 
drifting  too  fast. 

It  was  a  wild  and  picturesque  scene,  rendered  still  more  so 
by  the  gathering  masses  of  sombre  cloud  that  all  but  enveloped 
the  mountains,  and  which,  parting  here  and  there  for  a  moment, 
revealed  a  glimpse  of  some  cold,  white  peak,  towering  high  in 
solitary  glory.  Then  fresh  clouds,  dark  and  moisture-charged, 
came  rolling  up  from' the  south-west,  and  as  suddenly  blotted  it 
from  vision.  A  death-like  stillness  prevailed  throughout  the 
valley.  The  voice  of  the  birds  was  hushed ;  not  a  breath  stirred 
the  leaves ;  on  the  motionless  air,  the  fragrance  of  pink  and 
white  clover,  of  wild  thyme  and  herbage,  hung  heavy.  One 
might  almost  have  fancied  that  life  was  everywhere  extinct, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  prodigious  numbers  of  gnats,  flies, 
midges  and  mosquitoes  that  danced  around.  They  were  a 
perfect  torment,  as  the  fisherman  soon  discovered  to  his  cost ; 
every  inch  of  exposed  epidermis  was  attacked  in  its  turn.  Small 
as  was  the  enemy,  his  persistency  rendered  him  peculiarly  irri- 
tating and  difficult  to  cope  with.  Seized  by  a  murderous 
instinct,  and  exasperated  out  of  all  forbearance,  you  had  no 
sooner  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  merciless  death  upon  one,  than 
a  whole  troop  of  others  immediately  took  its  place.  And  they 
seemed  to  take  a  fiendish  delight  in  finding  out  the  most  sen- 
sitive portions  of  your  body,  such  as  your  neck,  ears  and  wrists. 
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So  great  was  the  variety  of  these  small  marauders^  and  so 
d^ermined  their  persecution,  that  Harry  found  himself  atten- 
tively noting  their  respective  peculiarities.  First  came  a  fly 
with  a  yellow  body  and  red  eyes.  He  was  a  very  disagreeable 
fellow,  who  refused  to  leave  until  completely  gorged.  His 
place  was  promptly  supplied  by  a  gaudy  little  gentleman,  bright 
green  in  hue,  who  took  his  meal  more  daintily,  though  none 
the  less  surely.  Then  followed  one  with  gossamer  wings,  and 
a  beautiful  blue  head.  He  proved  a  comparatively  light  feeder. 
Meantime,  the  midget  and  mosquitoes  were  securing  their  full 
share,  and  could  not  be  beaten  off  even  by  clouds  of  tobacco- 
smoke.  But  almost  worse  than  these  was  the  blackfly,  big  as 
a  bee,  and  twice  as  venomous,  who  eluded  every  effort  at 
capture  with  baffling  dexterity.  This  mixed  tribe  danced  and 
buzzed  and  stung,  stung  and  buzzed  and  danced,  in  the  most 
truly  maddening  fashion.  It  is  surprising  how  such  small 
creatures  can  give  rise  to  so  huge  an  irritation ;  the  most 
placid-tempered  man  on  earth  cannot  remain  placid  under 
their  inroads.  • 

"  Bother  these  flies,"  exclaimed  Harry,  impatiently.  "  It's 
impossible  to  fish  for  them.     They  leave  you  no  peace." 

"  Zure  zign  vi  shall  'ave  rain,''  said  Jens,  on  whose  hardened 
skin  the  tormentors  took  but  little  effect.  "  God  elv  zoon,  and 
plenty,  plenty  fish  in  opper  pools  and  all." 

"  I  hope  so,  for  they  don't  seem  to  be  about  to-night.  My 
belief  is,  therfe  is  not  a  salmon  in  the  river." 

Jens  shook  his  head  and  smiled. 

"  Mange  dere,  if  only  dey  would  take ;  but  *  Lax '  no  like 
zun  and  zmall  *  Elv.' " 

"  That's  all  very  well,"  rejoined  Harry,  incredulously, 
"but  if  there  were  as  many  fish  in  the  pools  as  you  make 
out,   depend  upon  it  we   should  have  caught  one  before 
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now. 

The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  his  mouth,  than  he  felt  a 
dead  weight  at  the  end  of  his  line  when  he  tried  to  withdraw 
it,  preparatory  to  making  a  fresh  cast. 

"Hulloa!"  he  said  to  Jens.  "What's  the  matter?  I 
can't  get  my  fly  out  of  the  water.  Have  you  any  rocks 
here?" 

"  No,  sare ! "  responded  Jens,  his  countenance  suddenly 
lighting  up  with  an  enthusiasm  that  transformed  it  entirely. 
"  It  is  one  salmon." 

And  sure  enough  so  it  proved  to  be,  and,  judging  from  the 
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deep  way  in  which  he  had  taken  the  fly,  a  big  one  into  the 
bargain. 

"  By  Jove  1 "  ejaculated  Harry,  all  in  a  flutter  of  excitement 
at  this  unexpected  and  long-desired  event.  "  You  don't  say 
so."  Whereupon  he  made  a  rapid  step  forwards,  for  what 
with  the  midges,  Annie's  presence,  and  one  thing  and  another, 
he  had  been  fishing  carelessly,  and  was  by  no  means  prepared 
for  so  great  a  stroke  of  good  luck,  though  it  was  none  the  less 
welcome  on  account  of  its  suddenness. 

But  alas  !  alas  !  he  did  not  sufliciently  consider  the  cranki- 
ness of  the  boat  beneath  him,  which  had  been  hastily  put 
together,  and  cost  but  thirty  krones,  and  this  quick  move- 
ment on  his  part  was  fatal.  She  gave  a  big  lurch,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  salmon,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
motionless,  began  to  run.  All  of  a  sudden  Harry  lost  his 
balance.  His  legs  slid  from  under  him,  and  went  up  in  the 
air  with  a  flourish.  He  fell  flat  on  his  back  into  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  and — oh !  horror  of  horrors,  the  rod  flew  out 
of  his  hands. 

Before  he  could  save  it,  or  indeed  realized  the  full  extent 
of  the  disaster,  line,  reel,  salmon,  had  all  disappeared.  W!  ,n 
he  rose  to  his  feet,  both  sore  and  bruised,  he  found  himself 
without  any  means  of  pursuing  his  evening's  sport.  Here 
was  a  pretty  position.     He  was  destitute  of  everything. 

"  Oh  dear !  oh  dear ! "  he  exclaimed,  feeling  ready  to  sit 
down  and  have  a  good  cry.  "  What  on  earth  shall  I  do  now  ? 
Was  there  ever  such  confounded  luck  ?  " 

"*Meget  daarlig'  (very  bad),  meget,  meget  daarlig," 
responded  Jens,  sympathetically,  for  though  amused  at  the 
incident,  he  also  was  intensely  chagrined  by  the  loss  of  the 
fish.  "  Dat  zalmon,  'ee  four — five-and-twenty  pounder.  I 
zee  'is  tail  when  *ee  make  one  run." 

"  But  what's  to  be  done  now,  Jens  ?  I've  lost  my  rod  and 
line,"  said  Harry,  still  overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
disaster,  and  failing  to  derive  consolation  even  from  Annie's 
soft  looks.     "  We  can't  catch  fish  with  nothing." 

Jens  rowed  to  the  shore,  got  out,  squatted  himself  down 
on  the  bank,  filled  an  extra  big  pipe,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
thought  with  all  the  intensity  of  which  his  brain  was  capable. 
He  might  be  a  slow-witted  giant,  according  to  the  nineteenth 
century  idea,  but  at  all  events,  in  his  own  quiet,  ponderous 
way,  he  was  an  extremely  sensible  and  reliable  one.  In  this 
conjunction  Harry  looked  to  him  and  him  alone  for  help. 
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Presently  Jens  spoke. 

"  Dat  god  rod,"  he  said,  weightily,  "  very  god  rod.  No  do 
lose.     Vi  must  try  find  it  igjen." 

"  But  how,  Jens,  ho'v  ?  "  asked  Harry  eagerly.  "  The  pool 
is  awfully  deep  here." 

"  Shallower  furder  on.  If  zalmon  well  hooked,  'ee  drag 
line  down  Elv,  before  it  break.  'Ee  no  can  go  far,  because 
of  Opper  (Upper)  Fos." 

"  Well !  but  what  then  ?  I  don't  see  how  we  can  recover 
the  rod  for  all  that.  It's  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  bundle 
of  hay,  just  so  much  waste  of  time  and  trouble." 

Jens  looked  at  him  with  a  smile  of  indulgent  superiority. 
When  you  feel  yourself  superior  you  can  afford  to  be  indulgent 
to  those  less  highly  gifted. 

"You  wait  'ere,"  he  said.  "Zit  down  till  I  come  back. 
No  be  away  very  long." 

*'  Why,  where  are  you  going  ? "  asked  Harry,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  To  de  'ouse  of  one  man,  who  live  not  far  off.  I  go  laane 
(borrow)  zome  wood,  zome  nails,  and  zome  rope.  To-morrow 
vi  vill  pay  him  for  'is  tings." 

"  Oh  !  if  you  want  money,  take  this."  And  Harry  thrust 
a  two-krone  piece  into  Jens'  hand.  That  worthy  nodded  his 
head  in  token  of  satisfaction,  and  started  off  at  a  great  pace, 
bounding  over  the  boulders  like  a  chamois.  In  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  he  re-appeared,  having  been  successful 
in  obtaining  the  requisite  articles.  Harry  now  dimly  began  to 
understand  his  object  in  purchasing  them.  Jens  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  take  out  his  big  knife,  and  to  lop  the  log  of  wood 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  into  shape.  He  cut  it  down 
until  it  was  between  four  and  five  feet  long,  and  smoothed  off 
the  principal  excrescences.  When  it  was  apparently  to  his 
mind,  he  studed  the  entire  surface  over  with  very  strong,  long 
nails,  until  the  log  being  round,  presented  quite  a  formidable 
chevaux  defrise.  Finally  he  attached  a  couple  of  stout  ropes 
about  thirty  yard*^  each  in  length,  and  when  all  was  ready, 
announced  his  intention  of  dragging  the  river  with  this  primi- 
tive apparatus,  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  lighting  upon  the  miss- 
ing rod. 

'*  Now,  vi  must  go  in  boat  igjen,"  he  said  to  Harry,  "  and 
you  row  while  I  work  drag.     Lady  stop  on  bank." 

"  Do  you  mind  waiting  by  yourself  ?  "  said  Harry,  turning 
apologetically  to  Annie,  "  It  seems  rather  shabby  to  ask  you  to 
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come  out  fishing,  and  then  leave  you  all  alone  ;  but  I  never 
contemplated  such  a  set-out  as  this." 

"  Of  course  not,"  she  replied.  "  Never  trouble  about  me. 
I  am  quite  capable  of  amusing  myself ;  besides  I  can  see  what 
you  are  about  from  the  shore,  which  is  not  like  losing  you 
altogether." 

"  Call  out  if  you  get  tired  or  want  anything." 

"  I  will,  though  neither  is  likely,  and  I  am  quite  content  to 
stay  where  I  am,  since,"  she  added  with  a  smile,  "  after  our 
recent  experiences  in  the  boat,  I  have  a  wholesome  dread  of 
being  upset." 

Thus  assured,  Harry  shoved  off  into  deep  water.  And 
then  began  a  long  and  fruitless  search. 

Jens  plumped  the  drag  in,  at  least  fifty  times,  allowed  it  to 
sink  to  the  bottom,  then  shortening  the  ropes,  pulled  them 
carefully  up  again.  But  always  with  no  result.  At  last  they 
both  despaired  and  were  on  the  point  of  giving  in.  Jens, 
however,  possessed  a  tenacious  disposition,  znd  he  did  not 
like  being  beaten.  When  his  companion  declared  that  further 
efforts  were  useless,  he  insisted  on  making  one  final  attempt 
some  twenty  yards  further  down  the  stream.  Harry  pro- 
tested, but  let  the  boat  drift  gently  to  the  desired  spot,  where 
he  kept  her  stationary. 

Once  more,  in  went  the  drag,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
over  the  spirits  of  both,  a  settled  despondency  had  stolen, 
which  they  strove  in  vain  to  dissipate.  Jens  commenced 
hoisting  his  apparatus  doggedly  and  without  hope.  By  de- 
grees the  heavy  wet  log  came  into  sight,  looking  blark  and 
smooth  as  it  issued  from  the  water.  Ha  1  why  what's  this  ? 
Do  his  eyes  deceive  him  ? 

No,  no,  no.  He  gives  a  loud  hurrah,  for  there — hanging 
tightly  to  a  rusty  nail,  whose  flattened  head  has  detained  it,  is 
a  loop  of  pale  green  waterproof  line.  He  seizes  it  gleefully 
and  slowly  begins  to  coll  it  up.  Oh  !  joy.  He  had  not  secured 
many  yards,  before  he  felt  a  weight,  but  still  the  line  yielded  as 
he  pulled.  The  reel  was  unwinding  itself  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  and  the  inference  was  that  it  remained  attached  to  the 
rod.  . 

This  supposition  proved  correct,  for  after  a  few  breathless 
minutes  of  suspense,  during  which  Jens  hauled  more  and  more 
gingerly,  the  rod  itself  appeared,  dripping  wet,  but  otherwise 
unharmed  by  its  immersion.  Harry  gave  another  yell  of  de- 
li[][ht,  as  he  saw  his  beloved  split  cane,  which  he  thought  he 
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had  lost  for  ever,  and  starting  up,  very  nearly  capsized  the 
boat  for  the  second  time. 

Certainly  it  was  an  unparalleled  stroke  of  good  fortune, 
recovering  the  missing  property,  especially  as,  had  it  not  been 
for  Jens'  perseverance,  it  undoubtedly  would  have  remained  in 
the  river  bed. 

Oddly  enough  too,  not  a  thing  was  broken  save  the  casting 
line.  - 

Jens'  honest  countenance  shone  with  legitimate  triumph. 

Directly  they  landed,  Harry  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Well  done,  Jens,  well  done  !  You're  a  grand 
fellow,  and  I'm  most  awfully  obliged  to  you." 

At  these  words,  there  mounted  to  the  giant's  sun-tanned 
face,  over  which  the  flies  and  midges  had  so  little  power,  a 
blush,  warm  and  sudden  as  a  woman's*  If  Jens'  exterior  was 
rough,  his  heart  was  soft ;  and  praise,  honestedly  merited, 
sank  into  it.  Harry  emptied  the  whole  of  the  contents  of 
his  tobacco  pouch  into  that  of  his  comrade,  who  was  thus 
rendered  superlatively  happy. 

All  these  doings,  as  may  be  imagined,  occasioned  a  long 
delay,  and  it  was  half-past  ten  by  the  time  they  were  able  to 
begin  Ashing  again. 

But  either  the  fish  were  off  the  rise,  or  the  monster  who  had 
taken  Harry's  rod  was  a  solitary  specimen.  Anyhow,  they 
tried  the  Opper  Fos,  Ned  Fos,  Bridge,  Kirke  (Church)  and 
Sten  (Stone)  pools  all  in  succession,  fishing  them  thoroughly 
but  without  success.  Even  the  brown  trout  seemed  to  feel 
the  oppression  produced  by  those  dark,  threatening  clouds 
overhead.     They  refused  to  forsake  their  haunts. 

Harry  was  terribly  discouraged.  To  spend  ten  whole  days 
without  catching  a  single  salmon,  and  then  to  miss  the  only 
chance  he  had  had,  was  very  different  from  what  his  fancy  had 
pictured  in  coming  to  Norway,  and  it  was  enough  to  make  a 
man  low-spirited. 

So  far,  the  sport  had  proved  a  ghastly  failure,  a  continual 
disappointment.  As  he  flung  himself  on  the  grass  by  Annie's 
side,  he  vowed  he  was  sick  of  it,  and  yet,  even  as  he  sat  and 
grumbled  with  all  the  fluency  and  unreasonableness  of  youth, 
unconsciously  the  fascination  of  those  mighty  hills,  of  the 
green,  gliding  river,  flowing  through  the  narrow  fertile  valley, 
of  the  unwordable  calm,  and  indescribable  tranquillity  charac- 
teristic of  the  country,  but  which  the  semi-darkness  of  a  north- 
ern night  rendered  doubly  great,  stole  like  a  charm  over  his 
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spirit.  He,  who  had  lived  in  a  grimy  square,  ornamt  nted  by 
stunted  trees,  whose  eyes  had  rested  upon  leads  and  chimneys 
and  house-tops,  from  his  childhood  upwards,  who  wjis  accus- 
tomed to  crowded  streets,  bustling  thoroughfares,  and  jostling 
people,  was  sensitive  in  the  extreme  to  the  beauty  by  which  he 
now  found  himself  surrounded. 

Even  although  he  had  "  muffed"  his  salmon,  how  he  pitied 
those  poor  "  Londoners,"  doing  the  weary  treadmill  of  Rotten 
Row,  Sandown,  Ascot,  &c.,  and  trying  to  delude  themselves 
into  the  idea  that  when  they  climbed  up  each  other's  staircases, 
blocked  up  each  other's  rooms,  and  growled  at  each  other's 
dinners,  they  were  enjoying  themselves.  Infatuated  beings  1 
whose  whole  lives  were  spent  artificially,  and  who  preferred 
Society  to  Nature. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE 


"fos"  pool. 


"This  is  getting  too  monotonous  for  anything,"  exclaimed 
Harry,  desisting  for  a  few  minutes  from  his  labours,  and  ad- 
dressing Annie.     "  My  arms  quite  ache  with  so  much  unpro 
fitable  casting." 

"  Do  they  ?  "  she  said  in  return.  "  Why  not  go  home  in 
that  case  ?    It's  getting  very  late." 

She  did  not  like  confessing  even  to  herself  how  terribly  dis- 
appointed she  was  at  the  way  things  had  turned  out.  In 
coming  with  him,  she  had  fondly  imagined  that  he  would  take 
every  opportunity  of  sitting  by  her  side,  of  murmuring  tender 
farewells  into  her  ear,  and  of  displaying  deep  emotion  at  the 
near  prospect  of  losing  her.  This  is  what  her  fancy  had 
pictured. 

But  instead  of  these  hopes  being  realized,  what  between  the 
episode  of  the  rod,  and  his  intense  anxiety  to  catch  a  salmon, 
which  to  all  appearances  completely  overpowered  every  other 
sentiment,  she  had  spent  most  of  the  evening  in  wandering  on 
the  banks  alone,  and  had  seen  next  to  nothing  of  him.  She 
might  just  as  well  have  stayed  at  home,  for  all  the  satisfaction 
she  had  derived  from  his  society,  and  not  done  violence  to  her 
conscience.  True,  that  instead  of  feeling  very  cross,  and  sick 
at  heart,  as  she  undoubtedly  did,  she  should  rather  have  been 
thankful  to  circumstances  for  keeping  her  out  of  mischief,  and 
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not  exposing  her  to  temptation.  But  she  wasn't  thankful. 
No,  not  one  bit.  People  never  are,  when  they  ought  to  be. 
On  the  pontrary,  a  deadly  depression  was  creeping  over  her, 
and  rendering  her  whole  spirit  downcast  and  sad.  She  could 
not  combat  a  presentiment  of  approaching  evil.  It  seemed 
to  lower  in  the  very  air. 

Nevertheless,  when  Harry  came  and  seated  himself  beside 
her,  she  brightened  up  immediately.  If  he  would  but  grant 
her  half-an-hour,  instead  of  appearing  utterly  engrossed  in  his 
fishing,  then,  perhaps,  the  wild  yearnings  of  her  heart  might  be 
appeased.  At  present  they  consumed  her  with  a  burning 
fever.  She  hardly  knew  what  it  was  that  she  wanted — at  least 
she  did  not  like  to  define  it — but  an  aching  void  existed,  which 
he  alone  could  fill. 

Her  spirits,  however,  had  hardly  commenced  to  rise,  when 
they  were  prostrated  by  Jens.  She  had  never  come  so  near 
hating  him  as  at  this  moment,  when  he  interfered  to  take 
Harry  from  her. 

"  No  rest  ere,"  he  said  decidedly.  "  Must  go  to  big  *  Fos' 
pool.     Vi  must  try  every  place.'' 

Harry  was  thoroughly  weary,  but  he  felt  ashamed  to  own 
to  his  fatigue ;  so  once  more  the  trio  started  to  their  feet, 
Jens  leading  the  way  along  a  tortuous  and  almost  indistin- 
guishable track,  now  brushing  past  trees,  and  through  long 
grasses,  anon  striding  over  bogs  and  ditches,  again  stepping 
lightly  from  boulder  to  boulder.  Annie  brought^  up  the  rear, 
following  as  best  she  could. 

The  big  "Fos"  was  about  a  mile  inland  from  where  the  mouth 
of  the  river  widened  out  into  the  Fjord.  Soon  they  began  to 
hear  the  dull  roar  of  the  waterfall,  swe^^>ing  from  one  steep 
ledge  of  rock  to  another,  and  shortly  arrived  in  full  view  of  it. 
In  spite  of  the  recent  dry  weather,  it  presented  a  magnificent 
spectacle,  as  it  came  tumbling  down  in  a  creamy  mass,  spot- 
less as  the  snow  on  the  surrounding  peaks.  Its  unbroken 
whiteness  was  so  soft,  pure,  and  glancing,  that  it  positively 
dazzled  the  eye.  From  its  midst,  rose  showers  of  spray,  which 
in  the  daytime  were  gorgeous  with  prismatic  colours,  and 
which,  scattering  far  and  wide  on  reaching  a  certain  height, 
filled  the  air  with  a  cool  and  penetrating  moisture.  Then,  as 
the  fall,  in  wild  disorder,  broke  among  the  big,  black  boulders 
beneath,  it  dashed  into  a  thousand  waves  that  splashed,  and 
leapt,  and  foamed,  until  they  disappeared  in  a  long  line  of  clear 
green  bubbles.     They  in  their  place  gave  way  to  a  deep  whirl- 
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pool, on  whose  treacherous  surface  circled  dead  flies  and  fallen 
leaves,  bits  of  stick,  and  pale  yellow  scum,  till  finally,  escaping 
from  its  caressing  suction,  the  river  passed  on  in  one  broad, 
noble  stream,  which  gradually  emptied  itself  into  the  waters  of 
the  Fjord.  A  little  below  the  whirlpool  was  a  grand  place  for 
fish.  They  congregated  here  in  great  numbers,  waiting  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  get  up  the  fall. 

Jens,  than  whom  a  keener  sportsman  never  trod  earth,  now 
placed  the  rod  in  Harry's  hands,  and  indicated  to  him  the 
exact  spot  where  he  was  to  commence  casting.  Annie  looked 
at  her  watch.  It  Was  dreadfully  late.  Past  twelve  o'clock, 
and  her  disappointment  had  reached  a  cufminating  point. 
One  by  one,  as  the  hours  advanced,  her  hopes  had  died  away. 
Since  Harry  proposed  fishing  again,  she  might  just  as  well 
make  the  best  of  her  way  back.  She  could  not  sit  up  all  night, 
on  the  forlorn  chance  of  his  condescending  to  say  good-bye. 
She  was  vexed  and  angry  with  herself,  for  having  been  such  a 
fool  as  to  come  at  all. 

"  I — I  thiijk  I  had  better  be  going  home,"  she  said  tremu- 
lously. "I'm  getting  sleepy,  and  this  precious  salmon  that 
ought  to  rise,  but  won't,  will  keep  you  happily  employed  until 
daybreak.  . 

He  turned  round  sharply,  and  looked  straight  into  her  eyes. 
They  were  dim  and  clouded,  full  of  gathering  tears.  He 
could  see  by  them  that  something  was  wrong,  even  had  not 
the  tone  of  her  voice  betrayed  her. 

Perhaps  he  felt  some  compunction  for  the  scant  courtesy 
with  which  he  had  hitherto  treated  her,  and  was  even  a  trifle 
ashamed  of  being  so  entirely  absorbed  in  his  own  amusements. 
Anyhow  he  resolved  to  make  amends. 

"  Oh  !  no,  it  won't ! "  he  said,  in  a  whisper  meant  only  for 
her  ears.  "  Sit  down  a  minute  or  two,  and  I  will  hurry  over 
this  pool  as  fast  as  I  can.  I  don't  want  to  fish  it  one  bit  really, 
only  Jens  makes  such  a  point  of  my  doing  so.  When  he  has 
taken  down  the  rod,  I  will  send  him  on,  and  we  will  have  a 
good  talk." 

"  It's  too  late,"  she  said,  with  a  shake  of  her  head.  "  The 
time,"  and  her  lip  quivered,  "has  goncj  by  for  having  a  good 
talk.    You  should  have  expressed  your  wish  sooner." 

"  Bah  I  What  does  the  time  signify,  when  at  twelve  o'clock 
it  is  so  light  still,  that  I  could  almost  see  to  read  ?  We  have 
not  had  a  word  together  yet.  Don't  be  impatient,  Annie,  on 
this  our  last  nigh^" 
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He  reminded  her  of  the  fact,  when  he  had  already  wasted  so 
many  precious  minutes,  even  hours,  during  which  her  heart 
had  ached  with  an  ever-growing  pain.  Verily  it  struck  her 
with  a  sense  of  absurdity.  But  a  woman  in  love  is  a  strange 
anomaly.  You  never  can  quite  tell  what  she  will  and  what  she 
will  not  do.  Sometimes  a  whole  loaf  fails  to  satisfy  her— 
especially  if  it  can  be  easily  obtained ;  whilst  at  others,  when 
difficulties  and  impediments  exist,  she  is  content  with  the 
merest  crumb. 

There  is  no  law ;  each  feminine  heart  is  a  separate  puzzle 
and  study. 

Without  another  word  Annie  sat  herself  down,  whilst  he 
moved  on  a  few  paces,  and  began  fishing. 

The  banks  on  either  side  of  the  "  Fos  "  pool,  were  green  as 
fresh  grasses,  and  dripping  reeds  and  rushes  could  make  them. 
They  rose  steeply  up,  seeming  to  encircle  in  a  verdant  zone  the 
snowy  water-fall,  crowned  by  lofty  pines,  whose  bare,  straight 
stems  stood  out  black  as  ink  against  the  darkening  sky.  The 
scene  was  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  the  dull  monotonous  roar 
of  the  water,  as  it  hurried  on,  ever  on  to  the  sea,  produced  a 
strangely  soothing  effect.  It  lulled  and  quieted  her  over- 
wrought nerves,  and  made  her  forget  the- passage  of  time.  A 
dreaminess  stole  over  her,  which  robbed  thought  of  its  bitter 
intensity.  That  liquid  lullaby  hushed  the  fevered  workings 
of  her  brain  to  rest,  making  them  flow  in  more  peaceful 
channels. 

It  was  like  morphia  taken  morally.  The  acuteness  of  sen- 
sation vanished.  Passion  seemed  to  fade  away,  whilst  the  wild 
regrets  and  tumultuous  longings  of  disappointed  youth  died  a 
temporary  death. 

She  turned  round,  planted  her  two  elbows  on  the  ground, 
and  looked  down. 

What  a  minute  world  was  here  !  She  opened  her  eyes  wider, 
and  gazed  at  it  with  ever  increasing  admiration.  The  grass  was 
the  most  beautiful  thing  she  had  ever  seen.  Beneath — a  ver- 
dant mass  of  pointed  blade  and  rounded  leaf ;  spikelet  crossing 
spikelet  in  delicate  variety.  Above — a  perfect  forest  of  tall, 
feathering  grasses,  some  light  yellow  in  tone,  some  brown,  some 
vividly  green,  the  whole  interspersed  by  red  sorrel,  and  hare- 
bells larger  than  a  big-sized  thimble,  most  of  them  a  deep,  soft, 
heavenly  blue  which  matched  the  skies  during  the  last  week, 
but  with  a  few,  here  and  there,  bleached  almost  white  by  the 
sun.     Then  there  were  yellow  ox-eyed  daisies,  that  lifted  high 
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their  star-like  heads,  pink  and  white  clover  in  profusion,  golden 
buttercups  with  glossy  leaves,  and  the  dandelion,  so  beautiful 
in  spite  of  its  commonness,  and  quantities  of  little  white  stone- 
wort,  and  pink  ragged-robin,  wild  parsley  and  others,  whose 
names  she  did  not  know.  Struck  by  the  lavish  beauty  around 
her,  she  gazed  earnestly  down  into  the  cool  and  fragrant  depths, 
redolent  with  sweet  smells.  Then  she  became  more  and  more 
impressed  by  the  marvellous,  though  minute,  life  teeming 
within  a  few  inches  of  her  face. 

A  tiny  green  caterpillar,  frightened  by  her  near  proximity, 
rolled  itself  up  into  a  little  tight  ball,  and  clung  so  motionless 
to  the  stem  of  a  bending  daisy  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  him  frc  'x  the  bud.  She  knew  he  was  there,  how- 
ever, and  having  marked  the  place,  removed  her  eyes  for  an 
instant,  only  to  find  him  again  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and 
to  become  alive  to  the  fact  that  he  was  surrounded  by  dozens 
of  companions  as  undiscernible  as  himself,  unless  searched  for 
with  similar  care.  She  watched  an  industrious  ant,  toil  up  and 
down  the  long  blades,  with  a  perseverance  from  which  many 
a  human  being  might  have  derived  a  lesson.  Then,  a  fat, 
brown-bodied  spider  let  himself  gingerly  down,  and  nimbly 
wove  a  gossamer  thread  from  one  segmented  clover  leaf  to 
another,  whilst  white-winged  flies  and  moths  skimmed  daintily 
along,  alighting  now  and  again  on  some  thin  stalk,  that  swayed 
beneath  their  weight.  And  as  she  gazed,  a  profound  sense  of 
the  large,  and  all-embracing  character  of  the  Universal  Mother 
flooded  her  soul,  making  it  keenly  conscious  of  the  nothingness 
of  the  flesh.  And  yet  the  poor  nothings  feel.  They  cannot 
help  it.  No  philosophy  ever  succeeds  in  quelling  the  joys,  loves, 
sorrows,  hopes  that  spring  eternal  in  the  human  breast.  Man 
may  realize  the  small  place  which  individually  he  occupies  in 
the  scheme  of  Creation.  The  ant,  the  caterpillar,  and  the 
spider,  ^ce  all  akin  to  him,  but  his  is  the  highest  organization, 
and  so  long  as  he  lives,  his  feeble  body  is  acutely  sensitive  to 
pain,  his  heart  lends  itself  to  every  emotion,  and  his  brain  forms 
a  centre  round  which  distracting  thought  revolves  in  wearying 
succession.  What  if  feeling  passes,  and  twenty,  thirty,  a 
hundred  years  hence,  is  engulphed  in  the  sea  o^  oblivion? 
Life,  to  poor  struggling  mortals,  is  very  real  and  very  sharp 
while  it  endures.  We  suffer  in  the  Present,  no  matter  how 
great  and  glorious  the  rewards  of  the  Future. 

As  she  looked  at  the  green  grasses,  swarming  with  tiny,  sen- 
tient creatures,  as  she  gazed  up  at  the  still  sky,  and  at  the 
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solemn  mountains  whose  dark  outlines  were  shrouded  by 
gathering  mists  and  resting  clouds,  the  soul — the  higher  and 
imperishable  portion  of  her  being — spake  aloud,  crying  out  in 
sympathy  with  the  beautiful,  created  World. 

"  Oh  1  God  !  oh,  great  first  Cause !  Oh,  mighty  principle  of 
Life  I  "  it  said,  "  no  matter  by  what  name,  or  by  what  religions 
Thou  art  worshipped.  Names  are  forgotten,  religions  die  and 
give  place  to  fresh  ones ;  but,  TAou  continuest.  Man,  thy 
most  perfect  work,  acknowledges  the  presence  of  a  force  above 
and  beyond  his  finite  comprehension.  Intellect  cannot  probe 
it.  Science  cannot  destroy  it,  and  at  moments  like  these,  that 
force  makes  us  bow  down  in  reverential  worship,  before  the 
Power,  the  Deity,  the  What-you-will,  which  rules  the  universe. 
A  presiding  Spirit  dwells  in  the  air  we  breathe,  on  the  earth 
we  tread,  in  the  unknown  regions  of  space  that  confound  our 
limited  vision.  Man,  Doubter,  Atheist,  thou  who  scoffest  at 
God,  use  thy  eyes  and  look  around  thee.  Nature  will  teach 
thee  what  a  poor,  weak  puppet  thou  art,  and  how  senseless  and 
vainglorious  are  the  words,  *  I  deny.  I  believe  not.'  I,  I,  I ! 
What  is  */,'  that  great  and  large  personality  in  the  speaker's 
fancy  ?  Only  a  few  composite  atoms,  that  soon  are  scattered 
to  the  dust.  And  yet  these  same  atoms  dare  to  set  up  their 
puny  opinions  against  the  grand  fixed  laws  of  which  they  know 
so  little.  Miserable  fools,  to  whose  hearts  beauty  and  purity 
^nd  calm  cannot  reach,  and  therefore  fail  to  sink  into  them  as 
God-like  truths." 

"  No  luck,  Annie.  I  am  tired  to  death,  and  out  of  temper 
into  the  bargain.     Try  and  console  me  if  you  can." 

It  was  Harry's  voice  that  interrupted  her  meditations,  and 
in  one  second  recalled  her  to  earth. 

"I  cannot  console  you,"  she  said,  wearily.  " I  want  con- 
soling myself." 

The  utter  dejection  of  her  tones  moved  him.  He  was 
sorry  for  her,  very  sorry.  He  felt  that  it  might  have  been 
better  if  they  had  never  met,  and  he  was  conscious  of  being 
unworthy  of  the  passionate  love  he  had  inspired. 

"  Annie,"  he  said,  motioning,  to  her  to  sit  down  under  the 
lee  of  a  great  grey  rock.  "  You  are  tired,  and  consequently 
out  of  sorts.  It  has  been  my  fault  for  keeping  out  so  late.  I 
am  afraid  I  have  been  very  selfish.  Poor  little  girl,"  and  he 
touched  her  hand.  "  You  are  quite  cold,  and  I,  big  brute  that 
I  was,  thought  only  of  that  horrid  fishing." 

A  single  kind  word  from  him  was  sufficient  to  upset  her. 
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Throughout  the  evening  her  nerves  had  been  in  a  high  state 
of  tension.     They  could  endure  the  strain  no  longer. 

♦'  Harry — Harry,"  she  cried,  with  a  sudden  outburst  of 
emotion.     "  Don't  be  good  to  me.     I  can't  bear  it." 

'♦But  I'm  not  good.  On  the  contrary  I've  been  very 
thoughtless  and  inconsiderate." 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  wish  ?  "  she  said  in  a  low  voice  of 
concentrated  passion. 

"No.    What  is  it?" 

"  I  wish  to  God  I  were  dead — that  I  could  die  now,  this 
moment." 

He  was  startled  by  the"  vehemence  and  earnestness  with 
which  she  spoke ;  for  she  said  the  words  as  if  she  meant  them, 
and  they  were  very  painful  ones  to  him,  who  in  the  last  few 
months  had  begun  to  find  life  so  pleasant,  and  who  looked 
forward  to  deriving  so  much  enjoyment  from  it. 

"  Hush,  Annie.  Why,  oh  1  why  do  you  say  such  terrible 
things?" 

She  looked  at  him.  It  was  past  midnight,  but  she  could 
still  see  the  shocked  expression  of  his  clear  eyes.  In  another 
hour  or  two,  dawn  would  begin  to  break,  and  dissipate  the 
tender  twilight  that,  even  now,  had  scarce  deepened  into 
night.  But  there  would  be  no  Dawn  for  her,  nothing  but 
perpetual  darkness.  A  rush  of  bitter  thought  flooded  her 
being.    The  Future  presented  such  an  intolerable  prospect. 

"Why?"  she  echoed,  wringing  her  hands  in  anguish. 
"Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you,  why  I  would  give  everything  I 
possess  in  this  world,  to  be  lying  dead  at  your  feet.  Harry, 
I  think  I  should  be  happy,  even  in  Death,  if  I  felt  that  you 
were  near  me.  You  have  often  wished  to  know  the  reason 
which  induced  me  to  become  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thompson. 
Now  that  we  are  about  tc  part,  in  all  probability  for  ever,  I 
am  ready  to  gratify  your  curiosity. 

•'  Don't  tell  me  if  it  is  painful  to  you,"  he  interposed.  "  I 
would  rather  remain  in  ignorance  than  add  to  your  distress." 

'  Painful  1  How  can  it  be  painful  in  comparison  with  my 
daily  life,  and  with  what  I  have  to  bear  ?  And  yet  if  all  were 
to  come  over  again,  I  should  repeat  the  action  that  has  embit- 
tered my  days,  and  put  an  extinguisher  on  every  hope  and 
aspiration." 

"  You  puzzle  me,"  he  said,  with  a  bewildered  air.  "  What 
do  you  mean?" 

"  When  I  first  made  Ebenezer's  acquaintance,  I  had  just 
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returned  from  a  finishing  school,  and  was  seventeen  years  of 
age.  I  disliked  him  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  him,  anti, 
although  it  is  wicked  to  say  so,  have  disliked  him  ever  sinc". 
He  is,  and  always  was,  intensely  antipathetic  to  me.  I  tell 
you  this  so  as  not  to  conceal  my  faults.  I  wish  you  to  know 
the  worst  of  me.  No  doubt  it  would  be  more  seemly  to  pre- 
tend to  care  for  the  man  who  is  my  husband,  but  to-night  you 
shall  hear  nothing  but  the  truth  from  my  lips.  I  had  received 
a  good  education  and  was  well  brought  up.  Having  no 
brothers  and  sisters,  my  parents  never  grudged  me  anytiiing 
that  money  could  purchase.  My  father  was  a  mill  owner,  and 
resided  in  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire. 
In  those  days  he  appeared  to  be  well  off^  and  I,  for  one,  never 
dreamt  of  the  horrible  events  that  in  two  short  years  were 
destined  to  take  place.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  he 
suffered  severe  losses,  which  followed  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. Things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The  mortgagees, 
to  whom  the  mill  virtually  belonged,  foreclosed,  and  one  fine 
morning,  the  bailiffs  entered  our  peaceful  home,  and  seized  all 
the  furniture.  What  did  my  father  do  ? "  And  she  gave  a 
little,  hysterical  laugh  that  rang  out  clear  and  penetrating. 
"  He  blew  out  his  brains.  He  was  a  courageous  man,  but  his 
mind  had  become  weakened  by  disaster.  He  sank  before  our 
very  eyes,  and  we  were  left  alone,  my  mother  and  I,  without 
a  penny  in  the  world.  She  had  no  jointure,  no  settlements, 
and  nothing  was  saved  out  of  the  wreck.  To  my  dying  day  I 
shall  never  forget  that  time."  She  paused  a  moment,  as  if 
recalling  its  horrors,  then  resumed  in  hurried  utterances  : 

**  We  were  indebted  to  friends  for  our  daily  bread.  They 
took  us  in  out  of  charity.  We  stayed  with  them  a  week,  a 
month,  but  we  could  not  live  so  for  ever,  besides  we  were  both 
of  us  too  proud  to  be  dependent  on  others.  I  was  young  and 
strong,  and  there  were  people  who  thought  me  pretty.  I 
hoped  that  my  good  looks,  such  as  they  were,  would  befriend 
me  in  my  search  for  work.  Alas  I  I  found  them  an  hindrance 
rather  than  otherwise.  Everybody  seemed  to  mistrust  the 
combination  of  youth  and  an  attractive  appearance.  Had  I 
been  plain  or  deformed,  I  might  perhaps  have  succeeded  in 
getting  a  situation,  but  my  own  sex  looked  upon  me  with 
suspicion.  I  went  the  round  of  all  the  agencies.  I  put  my 
pride  in  my  pocket,  and  tried  in  turn  to  get  a  place  as  nursery* 
goTerness,  mother's-help,  and  lady's-maid.  But  the  result  was 
always  the  same.    There  were  dozens  of  people  eager  to  fill 
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the  posts  I  asked  for,  all  of  whom  possessed  far  more  experi- 
ence, and  were  better  ciualified  than  myself.  None  but  those 
who  have  been  similarly  situated  can  form  an  idea  how  hard 
it  is  for  ladies,  in  reduced  circumstances,  to  find  work.  They 
are  of  no  use  to  anyone ;  their  poor  little  accomplishments  are 
scoffed  at.  All  the  things  they  can't  do,  they  are  expected  to 
do,  and  all  the  ones  they  can,  appear  not  to  be  required. 
The  commonest  woman,  who  knows  how  to  baste  a  leg  of 
mutton,  roll  a  dumpling,  or  sweep  a  floor,  is  a  mine  of  wealth 
in  comparison  with  a  girl,  on  whose  education  hundreds  of 
pounds  have  been  spent  in  finishing  governesses  or  fashion- 
able boarding  schools.  The  former  has  a  market  value;  the 
latter  none.  Her  white  hands  can  only  tinkle  the  piano,  or 
bring  forth  an  indifferent  water-colour." 

"  What  did  you  do  ?  "  asked  Harry,  struck  by  the  force  of 
her  reasoning.     "  How  did  you  manage  to  subsist  ?  " 

"  I  next  visited  the  shops,  many  of  them  the  very  ones  we 
had  dealt  with  for  years,  and  begged  the  owners  out  of  pity  to 
employ  me.  Pity  1 "  and  her  young  voice  rang  with  scorn. 
"  Where  is  such  a  thing  to  be  found,  when  people  have  lost 
their  money,  and  when  every  person  you  come  across  is  afraid 
that  you  are  going  to  beg  ?  Your  best  friends  shun  you  like 
the  pestilence,  or  else  invent  a  thousand  excuses,  the  flimsi- 
ness  of  which  is  patent.  No,  no,  pity  is  ^fine  sentiment  to 
talk  about,  but  it  does  not  exist  in  reality." 

"  Oh !  Annie,  what  a  bitter  experience  you  seem  to  have 
had  of  the  world,  already.  And  you  are  so  young  I  Quite  a 
child  in  point  of  years." 

She  sat  straight  upright,  locked  her  hands  over  her  knees, 
and  gazed  drearily  out  before  her. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  in  a  subdued  voice.  "And  yet,  looking 
back  on  all  my  misfortunes,  I  don't  think  I  ever  was  really 
unhappy  until  I  married  Ebenezer.  Now,"  shooting  a  swift 
glance  at  her  companion,  "  I  know  what  it  is  to  feel  the 
sharpest  pain  that  a  woman  can  endure." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE   LAST   TIME. 

He  did  not  ask  her  what  she  meant.  Perhaps  he  guessed,  for 
a  lump  rose  up  in  his  throat.  She  was  silent  a  second  or  two, 
then  again  continued : 
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"To  be  brief,  we  supported  ourselves  after  a  fashion  by 
taking  in  plain  needle-work.  We  worked  like  slaves  for  ten, 
twelve  hours  a  day,  in  order  to  gain  the  barest  livelihood.  I 
often  think  of  those  days  when  I  hear  Ebenezer  grumbling  at 
his  food,  and  remember  how  frequently  we  went  supperless  to 
bed.  Rich  people  have  no  idea  what  privations  the  poor 
undergo.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  sinews  what  the  sensation  of 
real  hunger  is  like.  I  adored  my  mother,  and  it  was  terrible 
to  me  to  see  her  suffering  from  positive  want — she,  who,  since 
her  childhood  upwards,  had  been  accustomed  to  the  refine- 
ments and  luxuries  of  life.  She  never  uttered  a  word  of 
complaint,  but  her  health  began  to  fail,  and  I  knew  that  she 
required  comforts,  beyond  my  power  to  give.  To  watch  her 
growing  daily  thinner  and  paler,  as  she  bent  in  unremitting 
toil  over  that  hateful  work,  filled  me  with  a  kind  of  savage 
despair.  All  this  while  Ebenezer  was  constant  in  his  atten- 
tions. To  do  him  justice,  he  did  not  desert  us,  as  so  many  of 
our  friends  did,  on  account  of  our  poverty.  On  the  contrary, 
during  the  next  few  months  he  proposed  three  or  four  times, 
but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  accept  him,  for  though  touched 
by  his  constancy,  I  loathed  the  very  sight  of  his  little  bilious 
face.  It  inspired  me  with  the  same  feeling  as  does  a  repulsive 
reptile.  He,  however,  would  never  take  no  for  an  answer, 
and  as  we  grew  poorer  and  poorer,  I  began  to  feel  as  if  the 
web  of  Fate  werS  being  tightly  drawn  around  me.  It  was  a 
horrible  sensation.  Yc  -  felt  just  as  you  might  do  if  you  were 
being  sucked  down  by  that  whirlpool,  yonder."  And  she 
pointed  to  the  dark,  revolving  water,  boiling  weird-like  at  her 
feet. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  can  imagine  it,"  said  Harry,  deeply  interested 
"Pray  go  on." 

"  One  day,"  resumed  Annie,  "  I  returned  to  our  miserable 
lodgings,  after  a  fruitless  search  for  work.  I  was  weary  and 
dejected,  all  the  world  seemed  against  us,  and  as  the  months 
dragged  away  one  by  one,  I  lost  courage.  The  future  frightened 
me,  for  I  did  not  see  how  we  could  possibly  keep  the  wolf  from 
our  door.  Well  I  I  reached  home,  only  to  find  my  mother 
fainting  on  the  floor.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  matter  with 
her? "and  Annie's  dark  eyes  dilated.  "She  was  starving! 
Of  course,  many  people  have  starved  to  death  before  now,  but 
starvation  is  an  awful  thing  to  witness  in  the  person  of  one  you 
love.  Something  seemed  to  go  snap  within  me,  and  from 
that  moment  I  was  a  different  being.     I  made  up  my  mind 
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there  and  then  that  I  would  marry  Ebenezer,  subject  to  certain 
condi lions.  Those  conditions  were,  that  he  should  give  my 
mother  a  home  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  not  let  her  want  for 
anything.  He  accepted  my  sacrifice,  though,  doubtless,  I 
ought  not  to  owe  him  a  grudge  o.i  that  account.  It  was  a 
pure  bargain.  He  had  eight  hundred  a  year,  with  prospects 
of  an  increased  salary.  So  you  see,"  lifting  up  her  large, 
luminous  eyes  to  his,  "  I  told  you  the  truth,  when  I  said  I 
married  for  money." 

"  I  should  say  you  married  for  actual  food,"  he  said  shortly, 
"and  from  sheer  necessity." 

She  gave  a  little,  bitter  laugh,  full  of  pain  that  she  no  longer 
sought  to  disguise. 

"Necessity.  Ah!  how  many  girls  have  been  driven  to 
marry  men  they  dislike,  from  a  similar  cause  ?  Numbers  of 
us  have  indeed  no  choice.  It  is  beggary  or  matrimony,  and  if 
in  desperation  we  choose  the  latter,  then  we  are  taunted  as 
being  mercenary.  Lucky  is  the  woman  who  has  it  in  her  power 
to  select  the  husband  of  her  heart,  for  from  one  reason  or 
another  we  are  continually  being  forced  into  selling  ourselves, 
however  much  we  may  hate  the  proceeding.  We  are  so  weak, 
so  dreadfully  handicapped'  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Our 
physical  organization,  and  our  miserable,  flimsy  education, 
combine  to  weigh  us  down  when  we  must  work  for  a  living. 
Men  have  so  much  the  best  of  it  in  this  world,  and  so 
thoroughly  understand  the  art  of  oppressing  the  weak.  But  I 
am  wandering  from  my  story.  Qnce  settled,  I  hurried  on  my 
marriage  with  indecent  haste.  There  was,  indeed,  nothing  to 
wait  for,  and  luckily  Ebenezer  was  willing.  A  fortnight  later, 
I  became  his  wife.  You  know  how  long  I  have  been  married. 
Already,"  and  her  voice  grew  tremulous  with  a  scorn  too  deep- 
rooted  for  words,  "  he  talks  of  breaking  his  promise,  and  loses 
no  opportunity  of  reminding  me  that  I  was  a  beggar  when  he 
took  compassion  on  me,  and  would  still  be  one,  were  it  not  for 
his  bounty." 

"  The  brute,"  ejaculated  Harry,  with  clenched  teeth.  "  He 
deserves  a  good  hiding." 

"  I  might  have  grown  to  be  fond  of  him  in  time,"  she  went 
on,  with  gathering  emotion,  "  if  only  I  could  have  respected 
him.  But  how  can  you  love  a  man,  whom  you  distrust 
thoroughly  ?  It  is  not  possible.  Still  that  forms  no  excuse 
for  me.  Because  I  could  not  care  for  him,  there  was  no  reason 
why  I  should  care  for  anyone  else."     And  the  color  suddenly 
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flamed  up  into  her  face.  "  My  life  would  have  been  far,  far 
easier  had  only  my  heart  remained  silent.  But  it  was  not  to 
be.  Ebenezer  destroyed  every  germ  of  lovr  when  he  hinted 
at  repudiating  his  part  of  our  contract,  and  now  I " — shud- 
dering violently — **  I  feel  very  often  as  if  I  should  repudiate 
mine  also.  His  baseness  makes  my  folly  seem  less  great,  and 
yet,  I  know,  I  know  :hat  this  is  not  the  proper  way  to  look  at 
things.  It  only  shows  how  I  have  fallen."  Here  her  voice 
broke,  and  she  burst  into  a  storm  of  passionate  tears. 

Harry  was  deeply  shocked  and  distressed  by  the  narrative 
she  had  confided  to  his  ears. 

"Don't  cry,  Annie,"  he  said,  putting  his  arm  round  her 
waist,  and  drawing  her  to  him.  "Don't  cry,  my  poor  little 
darling.  You  have  indeed  had  terrible  hard  lines,  but  pray 
God,  the  worst  is  over." 

"  Over  ! "  she  sighed.  "  No ;  it  is  only  beginning.  The 
sharpest  part  of  the  fight  has  to  come."  And  then  she  rested 
her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  sobbed  aloud.  She  could  not 
help  it.  It  seemed  so  hard  when  things  might  have  gone  well 
with  her  instead  of  badly,  and  when  a  single  stroke  of  Fortune's 
wheel  might  have  made  all  the  difference  between  happiness 
and  misery. 

The  sight  of  her  grief  agitated  him.  He  was  not  one  to  wit- 
ness a  woman's  tears,  especially  when,  as  in  the  present  case, 
he  could  make  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  at  their  cause.  The  only 
way  he  could  think  of  to  dry  them  was  by  kissing  them  away, 
and  this  he  did  very  effectuaUy. 

The  heavy  clouds  seemed  to  wrap  both  him  and  Annie  in  a 
clinging  embrace  that,  combined  with  the  languorous  air,  and 
the  splashing,  falling  water,  served  to  intoxicate  their  senses. 

She  yielded  herself  up  to  the  sweetness  of  his  lips.  They 
sent  a  warm  thrill  of  delight  through  her  frame,  and  every 
nerve  quivered  in  response.  It  was  the  last  time — the  last 
time.  So  she  silenced  her  scruples.  For  the  rest  of  her  life 
she  could  atone  for  this  one  great  wrong,  by  being  additionally 
proper  and  well-behaved.  What  sophistry  I  when  it  was  the 
wrong  she  intended  garnering  up  in  her  heart  like  a  treasure, 
not  the  good.  How  cunningly  and  curiously  people  delude 
themselves,  how  tortuously  they  reason,  in  order  to  justify 
evil 

Nevertheless  Annie  could  not  succeed  in  silencing  the  still 
small  voice  within  her.  With  all  her  faults,  she  possessed  too 
many  noble  qualities  for  the  baser  ones  to  obtain  an  e<i.ay  victory. 
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As  his  kisses  grew  hotter  and  fiercer  she  shrank  away  from 
them,  and  a  great  horror,  a  species  of  vehement  self-loathin^% 
filled  her  being.  The  barrier  that  rendered  their  love  un- 
lawful rose  up  like  a  prison  wall. 

«  Oh ! "  she  cried  suddenly,  freeing  herself  from  his  grasp. 
"Don't,  don't.  I  am- not  altogether  bad,  although  you  treat 
me  as  if  I  were,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  But  I  know  what 
is  right  all  the  same.  My  mother,"  with  a  choking  sob,  "  is  a 
good,  pure  woman,  and  it  would  break  her  heart  if  she  saw  me 
at  this  moment.  It  does  not  follow  that  one  is  wholly  wicked, 
because,  because — Oh!  can't  you  understand?  Harry,"  and 
she  held  out  both  her  hands  with  a  beseeching  gesture,  "  go 
away.  Leave  me.  You  and  I  must  part,  and  never  meet 
again,  unless — "    But  she  did  not  finish  the  sentence. 

When  a  man  inspires  a  life-long  passion,  he  cannot  remain 
insensible  to  the  fact.  However  unworthy  he  may  be,  it  makes 
an  impression  on  his  heart.  It  is  something  to  be  loved  well 
and  truly,  something  ever  to  be  grateful  for.  Her  emotion 
communicated  itself  to  him. 

"  Part ! "  he  cried  wildly,  seizing  her  by  her  slender  wrist. 
"  Indeed  I  won't.  You  love  me,  and  are  mine.  Deny  it  if 
you  dare.'* 

"  And  if  I  were  yours,  what  would  you  do  with  me  ?  You 
could  not  marry  me.  I  should  be  a  disgrace  to  you  and  to 
myself  too.  How  could  we  be  happy  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  " 

"  You  don't  care  for  me,  or  you  would  not  talk  like  that. 
We  can  go  to  America  or  Australia." 

She  quivered  from  head  to  foot,  then  she  said  in  a  curiously 
quiet  voice : 

"  I  don't  think  you  quite  understand  me.  I  am  not  a  good 
woman,  but  I  am  not  such  a  bad  one  as  you  evidently  believe ; 
and  my  way  of  loving  is  not  to  bring  shame  on  the  object  of 
my  love.  Draw  what  conclusions  you  like,  Harry,  but  I  care 
for  you  a  great  deal  more  than  you  care  for  me,  and  shall  never 
forget  you  as  long  as  I  live.  Good-bye,  dear,"  and  the  little 
head,  held  so  high  only  a  minute  before,  drooped  sadly.  "  May 
God  bless  you,  and  give  you  a  long  and  happy  life.  As  for 
myself,  were  it  not  for  my  mother,  I  wish  that  I  were  in  my 
grave." 

He  took  her  two  hands  in  his,  and  showered  kiss  after  kiss 
upon  them.  The  strength  and  tenacity  of  her  affection  touched 
him  to  the  quick.     This  time  she  resisted,  and  her  resistance 
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only  inspired  additional  ardour.  He  forgot  the  ties  that  bound 
her,  and  that  she  was  the  property  of  another.  Heroes  and 
heroines  are  generally  depicted  as  more  or  less  perfect  beings. 
Harry  and  Annie  were  intensely  human,  and  therefore,  full  of 
fault's.  They  were  neither  wholly  good,  nor  yet  wholly  bad, 
but  a  mixture  of  both,  and  the  reader  must  take  his  chance  of 
being  disgusted  by  their  folly  and  their  errors,  which  are  plainly 
set  forth  with  no  attempt  at  concealmentv' 

She  tried  to  repel  him,  but  only  in  a  faint-hearted  manner. 
He  put  her  resolution  to  too  sore  a  test.  His  eye  fascinated 
her.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  for  a  woman,  when  she  is  the  slave 
of  a  man  who  has  no  right  to  be  her  master.  It  puts  her  in  an 
extremely  difficult  and  delicate  position.  Love  takes  up  the 
cudgels  on  the  one  side,  conscience  on  the  other,  and  between 
them  she  knows  no  peace. 

Gradually,  but  surely,  he  drew  her  towards  him,  and  once 
more  stooped  his  lips  to  hers,  and  again  she  yielded  to  the  em- 
brace, thinking,  "  It  is  the  last  time,  the  last,  last  time."  How 
often  have  those  words  been  a  cloak  for  sin. 

Then,  on  a  sudden,  a  great  dread  almost  silenced  the  beatings 
of  their  hearts  ;  for  there — pallid  with  passion,  his  countenance 
distorted,  and  his  eyes  shining  like  those  of  a  wild  beast,  stood 
— Mr.  Thompson  ! 

A  horrible  pause  ensued,  which  seemed  to  last  an  eternity. 
At  length  he  spoke  a  single  word. 

That  word  was—"  Villain  I " 

The  next  moment,  with  a  strength  no  one  could  have  guessed 
him  capable  of,  he  seized  Harry  by  the  throat,  and  held  hira 
in  a  grip  of  iron.  Annie  uttered  a  sharp  cry,  then  stood  as  if 
petrified.  She  felt  that  life  could  contain  no  more  bitter  and 
humiliating  moment.  In  it,  she  emptied  the  cup  of  anguish 
to  the  very  dregs,  and  before  her  eyes,  like  a  hideous  dream, 
flashed  the  long,  painful  future. 

Ebenezer's  small  form  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  borrowed 
dignity.  After  a  while,  he  flung  Harry  from  him,  and  hissed 
rather  than  said.  "  There  1  you  dog,  you  are  not  worth  killing, 
or  I  would  do  so.  This,  then,  is  the  manner  in  which  you  take 
advantage  of  my  absence.  It  only  proves  how  correct  were 
my  suspicions.  And  you,  madam,"  turning  to  his  unfortunate 
wife.     "  What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself? " 

Very  little.  How  could  she  under  the  circumstances,  and 
in  the  situation  in  which  she  had  been  surprised.  It  was 
useless  appealing  to  his  generosity,  or  attempting  to  proclaim 
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her  innocence.  He  had  not  sympathy  enough  with  human 
nature  to  forgive  her  for  liking  another  man  better  than  him- 
self, or  to  see  that  she  was  to  be  pitied  rather  than  scolded. 
In  these  matters,  strong  personal  feeling  always  prevents  a 
kindly,  or  even  a  fair,  judgment.  The  sinner  deserves  casti- 
gation.  Consequently  she  gets  it ;  but  she  receives  not  only 
her  righteous  punishment,  but  also  a  great  deal  more  than  she 
merits.  The  plea  of  extenuating  circumstances  is  not  con- 
sidered. ■ 

Annie  made  no  endeavour  to  defend  herself,  neither  did 
Harry.  The  culprits  hung  their  heads  guiltily,  whilst  honour, 
shame,  which  for  a  few  moments  had  died  within  their  breasts, 
once  more  sprang  into  life. 

Ebenezer  saw  his  advantage,  and  was  not  slow  to  push  it  to 
a  merciless  end ;  moreover  he  was  too  heated  by  passion  to 
deliberate  on  the  language  he  employed. 

"  You  are  no  gentleman,  Mr.  Hopperton,"  he  continued,  in 
accents  shrill  with  excitement.  "  No  gentleman,  I  repeat,  and 
I  tell  you  so  to  your  face.  If  you  were,  you  would  not  try  to 
corrupt  another  man's  wife  behind  his  back.  It  was  a  most 
fortunate  stroke  of  luck,  my  receiving  a  second  telegram  from 
Mr.  Smith,  which  was  handed  to  me  on  board,  at  the  second 
station  from  here,  and  thus  enabled  me  to  return  at  once  by 
the  mountain  road.  Ha,  ha,  Annie,  it  turned  out  most  con- 
venient your  telling  me  of  the  route,  for  had  it  not  been  for 
that  useful  piece  of  information,  I  should  have  been  far  away, 
whilst  you  were  doing  your  billing  and  cooing,  instead  of  arriv- 
ing just  in  time  to  witness  the  grand  finale.  Oh  !  you  wicked, 
degraded  pair ! " 

Annie  winced  at  these  concluding  words,  but  Harry,  when 
he  heard  them,  held  up  his  head,  and  into  his  pale  face  the 
rich  blood  flamed  in  one  bright  wave  of  colour. 

"  Silence,  Mr.  Thompson,"  he  said,  in  a  low  but  steady  voice. 
"You  have  said  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  and  if  you 
have  one  spark  of  right  feeling  or  chivalry  in  your  composition 
you  will  spare  your  wife  further  reproaches.  She  does  not 
deserve  them.  I  alone  am  to  blame.  Against  her  better 
judgment,  I  persuaded  her  to  come  out  with  me  to-night. 
You  may  call  me  bad  and  degraded  if  you  like.  I  don't  defend 
my  conduct  in  any  way,  but  I  do  hers,  and  she  is  a  good,  pure- 
minded  woman,  who  is  far  truer  to  you  than  you  give  her  credit 
for  being.  Such  women  seldom  go  wrong.  They  have  too 
much  pride  and  self-respect,  and  their  love  is  not  so  much  a 
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thing  of  the  flesh  as  of  the  spirit.  On  my  word  of  honour  as 
a  gentleman — though  I  need  not  swear  by  that,  since  you  teD 
me  I  have  forfeited  the  name — your  wife  has  done  nothing  to 
injure  her  fair  fame." 

Harry  was  no  coward,  and  after  the  first  shock  occasioned 
by  Mr.  Thompson's  appearance  and  the  rough  handling  he  had 
received,  all  his  energies  were  bent  on  defending  Annie.  She 
realized  this,  and  glanced  at  him  with  shining  eyes,  whilst  hei 
heart  all  at  once  seem  to  grow  too  big  for  her  body.  She  had 
never  loved  him  as  at  this  moment,  when  he  sought  to  shield 
her  at  his  own  expense.  And  indeed,  whatever  his  faults,  he 
looked  a  right  goodly  young  fellow,  as  he  stood  up  straight  and 
strong,  and  to  outward  appearances  calm,  before  his  infuriated 
opponent.  Even  a  wrong  cause  could  not  succeed  in  making 
him  appear  mean. 

But  the  consciousness  of  Harry's  superior  physical  attrac- 
tions, only  increased  Ebenezer's  wrath.  He  felt  that  if  he  had 
possessed  them,  his  wife  might  not  have  remained  indifferent 
to  his  fascinations.  Although  he  never  owned  to  it,  he  was 
keenly  alive  to  his  deficient  power  of  pleasing  the  fair  sei 
Annie  was  not  the  first  woman  to  whom  he  had  proposed  and 
been  refused.  He  hated  tall,  good-looking  men  instinctively, 
and  looked  upon  them  as  his  natural  enemies. 

"  You  young  puppy,"  he  cried,  still  beside  himself  with  rage. 
"  I  should  like  to  shake  the  very  life  out  of  you.  Don't  stand 
there  staring  at  me.     I'll  knock  you  down  if  you  do." 

But  in  spite  of  his  words,  he  made  no  attempt  to  put  the  I 
threat  into  execution,  probably  because  he  felt  he  could  not  | 
fulfil  it,  and  failure  would  only  prove  ignominious. 

Harry  confronted  Mr.  Thompson  in  so  dignified  an  attitude, 
that  it  seemed  to  deprive  the  latter  of  any  temporary  advantage  I 
he  had  gained.     Ebenezer  glared  at  him  in  silent  hatred  for  a 
few  moments.    He  began  to  entertain  an  uneasy  consciousness  | 
that  he  was  not  making  the  most  of  the  situation. 

"  I  feel  I  owe  you  every  apology,  Mr.  Thompson,"  said  I 
Harry,  reddening  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  "  I  have  be- 
haved like  a  blackguard,  and  I  admit  it.  All  I  can  say  io 
my  own  self-defence  is,  that  the  wrong  done  you  was  not  pre- 
meditated, and  in  bidding  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Thompson,  perhaps 
for  ever,  I  succumbed  to  temptation.  Once  more  I  humbly  | 
beg  your  pardon." 

But  Ebenezer  was  not  to  be  thus  appeased,  though  he  felt| 
it  might  be  better  to  cut  the  interview  short.     He  had  a 
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pretext  for  doing  so,  since  the  rain,  which  had  long  threatened, 
now  began  to  descend  in  great  soaking  drops  which  fell  to  the 
earth  like  pellets. 

«  D n  you,"  he  said  in  reply,  and  then  he  rudely  grasped 

his  wife  by  the  hand,  and  dragged  her  away. 

That  was  the  last  she  ever  saw  of  Harry  Hopperton,  stand- 
ing tall  and  erect  against  the  midnight  sky,  with  the  white 
waterfall  glancing  beneath  him.  Henceforth  their  paths  lay 
asunder,  and  would  cross  each  other  no  more  ;  and  so  ended 
Harry's  first  serious  flirtation  with  a  married  woman.  It  had 
gone  a  little  too  far  to  be  pleasant,  and  there  and  then  he 
resolved  never  to  have  another.  He  was  aghast  at  the  conse- 
quences, and  ashamed  to  th,ink  of  what  Annie  would  suffer 
through  his  instrumentality. 

At  half-past  three  a.m.  the  carriole  in  which  Mr.  Thompson 
had  driven  back  to  Sand^thal,  returned  over  the  mountains 
from  whence  it  had  come,  conveying  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
The  bride  looked  pale  and  her  eyes  red  with  weeping.  None 
could  tell  what  she  had  endured  during  the  couple  of  hours 
when,  shut  up  in  her  own  room,  under  her  husband's  eye,  she 
packed  up  her  trunk  and  made  every  preparation  for  departure. 
She  came  forth  a  sadder,  if  a  wiser,  woman,  from  whom  the 
spring  of  youth  had  gone  for  ever.  Darkness  enshrouded  her 
now ;  in  the  years  to  come  it  might  give  place  to  twilight,  but 
never  again  would  the  bright,  sunny  day  break  for  Annie.  The 
gay  tints  had  gone  from  her  life,  and  only  the  sober  ones 
remained. 

In  the  grey,  early  morning,  with  the  rain  descending  in  tor- 
rents, and  the  mountains  all  swathed  m  mist  and  hidden  from 
view,  husband  and  wife  commenced  their  journey,  the  fond 
pair  who  only  a  few  short  weeks  ago,  had  been  securely  linked 
together  for  the  remainder  of  their  days.  They  did  not  speak 
[much.  She  sat  and  saw  the  last  of  Sanddthal,  where  she  had 
been  so  happy,  and  also  so  very,  very  miserable,  but  it  needed 
not  that  final  look.  The  place  was  photographed  upon  her 
jinemory. 

How  wise  is  the  dispensation  which,  in  the  midst  of  our 
[most  moving  tragedies,  introduces  some  conaic  element.  Just 
IS  the  carriole  was  about  to  disappear  it  was  pursued  by  Mar- 
jrete.  Her  wild  gesticulations  made  the  travellers  think  that 
they  must  have  forgotten  something.  They  bade  the  driver 
|top.  Then  into  the  hands  of  each,  Margrete  thrust  a  highly 
{lazed  card,  on  which  was  printed  in  large  letters,  "  Margrete 
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B.  Langesaeth,  Sand^thal,"  surmounted  by  an  ornamental 
device,  representing  a  heart  transfixed  by  an  anchor  and  a 
sword.  Even  Annie  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  artless 
piece  of  vanity  on  the  part  of  the  homely  hand-maiden,  but 
alas  !  there  was  little  probability  of  her  requiring  her  services 
again.  She  turned  the  card  over,  to  examine  it  more  closely, 
and  started ;  for  in  Harry's  hand-writing,  she  read  the  follow- 
ing words  hastily  scribbled,  "  Good-bye !  If  ever  you  want  a 
friend,  come  to  me."  She  held  her  dripping  umbrella  close 
round  her,  so  that  Ebenezer  should  not  see  the  tears  that 
coursed  down  her  face. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


CATCHING   A    POACHER. 


After  watching  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  depart  through  his 
bed-ro«m  window,  Harry  tumbled  into  bed.  He  felt  very 
miserable,  and  also  very  much  ashamed  of  himself,  when  he 
reflected  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  placing  in  Ebenezer's 
hands,  a  sharp  instrument  of  torture  which  he  could,  and 
probably  would,  use  against  his  poor  little  wife  every  minute 
of  the  day.  He  was  not  one  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and 
Annie  was  bound  to  suffer  terribly. 

Realizing  this,  Harry  felt  positive  that  he  should  not  succeed  i 
in  obtaining  a  wink  of  sleep ;  but  the  many  hours  of  casting 
and  active  exercise  had  fatigued  him.  The  night  was  now  far 
advanced,  and,  in  spite  of  his  mental  distress,  before  long  he 
was  surprised  to  find  himself  dozing  off  and  a  friendly  oblivion 
stealing  over  his  senses,  which  rapidly  blotted  out  all  painfull 
recollections. 

When  he  woke  up  it  was  past  eight  o'clock,  and  he  had  to  I 
think  before  remembering  what  the  disagreeable  incident  was, 
that  had  happened  over-night.  Then  it  all  flashed  back  upon 
him,  like  a  moral  douche  of  ice-cold  water,  and  he  jumped 
out  of  bed  as  fast  as  he  could.  The  rain  was  literally  sheeting 
down,  and  as  he  looked  out  of  the  window,  he  could  hardlj 
believe  the  sad  and  dreary  valley  to  be  the  same  beautiful  spot 
that  had  so  frequently  delighted  his  eyes  of  late,  by  its  exquisite 
tints  and  marvellous  purity  of  colouring.  Now,  the  well-known 
landmarks  were  blurred  and  indistinct,  if  not  completely  swept! 
from  vision.    A  dense,,  white  mist  shrouded  Fjord,  mountains 
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and  river.  The  presence  of  the  hills  could  only  be  dimly 
guessed,  thanks  to  the  darker  grey  which  distinguished  them 
from  water  and  from  sky,  and  the  keynote  of  colour  was 
everywhere  identical — dull,  gloomy,  and  monotonous. 

In  fact,  nothing  could  possibly  have  been  more  depressing 
than  the  immediate  prospect.  The  rain  beat  against  the 
window-panes  in  furious  gusts,  and  trickled  down  them  in  little 
rivulets,  whilst  the  ground  all  round  the  house  was  ornamented 
with  muddy  puddles,  occasioned  by  the  great  drops  that  came 
drip,  drip,  dripping  from  the  roof.  To  recognise  the  place 
was  really  difficult,  so  different  did  it  look  under  these  altered 
conditions.  One  thing  was  clear.  Until  the  rain  abated,  it 
was  useless  to  think  of  fishing,  therefore,  feeling  uncommonly 
low-spirited,  Harry  descended  to  the  sitting-room. 

When  he  sat  down  to  his  solitary  breakfast  in  the  solitary 
parlour,  then,  for  the  first  time,  he  fully  realized  the  blank 
caused  by  Annie's  absence.  He  missed  the  shy,  loving 
glances  from  her  dark  eyes,  which  had  been  wont  to  greet  him 
on  his  entry,  also  the  timid  hand-shake  and  the  sound  of  her 
soft  voice  inquiring  after  his  health.  Oh  1  what  a  brule  he 
had  been  I 

Here  was  he,  melancholy  certainly,  and  a  prey  to  a  regular 
fit  of  the  blues,  but  comparatively  peaceful,  and  with  no  one 
to  nag  at  him  from  morning  till  night,  whilst  she,  poor,  dear 
soul,  had  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  submit  to 
all  Ebenezer's  sneers  and  insults.  He  could  imagine  that  she 
would  have  a  bad  time  of  it  in  the  next  few  days,  and  the 
thought  oppressed  him  sorely. 

For  himself,  although  lonely,  and  to  use  a  slang  expression 
—down  in  the  mouth — in  some  ways  he  was  astonished  to  find 
the  departure  of  his  friends  a  relief.  He  breathed  more  freely, 
for,  to  tell  the  truth,  during  the  last  week  the  situation  had 
been  too  strained  to  be  pleasant.  Ebenezer's  absence  was  a 
distinct  gain,  but  he  had  grown  used  to  Annie's  little  pretty 
feminine  ways,  and  the  house  no  longer  seemed  the  same 
without  her.  A  lump  rose  in  bis  throat,  when  Margrete 
appeared  about  eleven  o'clock,  bearing  a  large  basket  contain- 
ing the  linen,  Annie  had  sent  to  the  wash,  and  about  which 
the  discussion  had  arisen.  She  had  had  to  leave  it  after  all. 
He  was  quite  affected  as  he  gazed  at  the  starched  collars  and 
J  neatly- folded  handkerchiefs,  and  felt  convinced  he  should 
[never,  never  get  over  his  grief.  It  would  make  him  wretched 
'for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  rob  existence  of  its  honey. 
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Thus  the  greater  portion  of  the  morning  passed  away.  He 
was  far  too  depressed  and  miserable  to  settle  to  anything,  and 
found  even  the  task  of  writing  a  fuw  business  letters  more  than 
he  could  manage.  Altogether  poor  Harry  was  certain  that  he 
was  in  a  very  bad  way. 

By  and  by  he  heard  Jens'  voice  talking  to  Margrete  in  the 
kitchen,  and  then  he  roused  himself  sufficiently  to  call  out  and 
ask  him  to  come  into  the  sitting-room.  In  answer  to  this  in- 
vitation, Jens  appeared  at  the  threshold  and  stood  there,  felt 
wide-awake  in  hand,  with  the  big  rain-drops  running  down  his 
great,  good-natured,  fresh-coloured  face,  and  his  hair  all  moist 
and  lank. 

"Well?"  inquired  Harry,  with  more  interest  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  one  so  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  that  mischievous  god — Cupid,  "  how's  the  river  ?  " 

"  Mounting  op  very  quick,"  came  the  reply.  "To  morrow 
vi  skal  'ave  grand  Elv.  One  man  stand  dere  by  de  bridge,  and 
'ee  zee  mange,  mange  stor  lax  waiting  to  come  op.  Dat  first 
ting  dis  morning.     Dose  fish,  dey  all  can  get  over  Fos  now." 

"  Ha !  that's  good  news,"  exclaimed  Harry,  in  quite  an  ani- 
mated tone,  beginning  to  throw  off  his  dejection.  "  First-rate 
news,  Jens.     But  how  about  to-day  ?    Can  we  fish  ?  " 

"  Ah  I  no  zo  well.  Elv  very  big,  and  de  water — it  no  clean. 
To-morrow  vi  skal  catcli  mange  salmon,  but  to-day  not  god 
Fish  always  take  best  after  rain ;  yust  when  Elv  begin  to  go 
down." 

"  Bother ! "  exclaimed  Harry  disconsolately,  thinking  what 
horrible  thoughts  would  pursue  him  if  he  remained  idle  all  day, 
and  that,  in  his  love- sick  state,  fresh  air  and  exercise  were 
absolutely  indispensable.  "  Will  nothing  take,  Jens,  do  you 
suppose  ?  '* 

Thus  appealed  to,  Jens  deliberately  surveyed  the  sky.  The 
outlook  was  still  far  from  promising,  but  a  slight  break  In  the 
clouds  afforded  reasonable  hope  that  the  rain  was  about  to 
moderate. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  perhaps  de  zea-trout  may  take  in  Fos  pool. 
No  chance  oder  places ;  but  vi  vil  try.     No  do,  not  try." 

One  great,  good  point  about  .Jens  was,  that  he  never  threw 
cold  water  on  the  desires  of  his  employer,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
always  tried  in  every  possible  way  to  promote  them.  Some 
gillies  grow  lazy  and  indifferent,  and  look  down  with  contempt 
on  small  fish,  but  although  Jens  liked  a  big  one  better  than  a 
little  one,  he  was  just  as  keen  now,  as  on  the  first  day  he  ever 
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handled  a  gafT,  and  never  threw  away  a  chance,  however  slight, 
of  making  a  good  basket.  Among  his  many  estimable  qualities, 
this  was  one  of  the  most  invaluable.  About  half-an-hour  after- 
wards, he  and  Harry,  clad  in  waterproofs,  and  stout  leather 
boots  that  reached  up  tc  their  knees,  splashed  their  way 
through  the  wet  grass  and  spongy  moss  down  to  the  "  Fos  " 

pool. 

No  doubt  this  spot  would  have  given  rise  to  some  very 
harassing  memories  had  it  worn  the  same  aspect  as  when  he 
last  saw  it,  but  really  the  river  was  no  longer  recognisable. 
Thanks  to  the  violence  of  the  rain,  in  a  few  hours  it  had  risen 
wonderfully,  and  was  now  a  raging  torrent  that  came  tumbling 
down  in  one  impetuous  mass  of  foam.  Already,  the  big  stones 
beneath  the  "fos"  were  covered,  or  nearly  so,  and  many 
familiar  landpiarks  were  completely  hidden. 

The  water  was  not  exactly  dirty,  in  our  English  sense  of  the 
word,  owing  to  the  clean  and  rocky  nature  of  the  river-bed, 
and  to  the  glaciers  from  which  it  was  fed  ;  nevertheless,  it  was 
decidedly  discoloured,  and  the  fall  instead  of  being  spotlessly 
white  as  heretofore,  was  now  a  pale  cream  colour,  which,  how- 
ever, in  no  way  detracted  from  its  beauty.  The  noise  that  it 
made  was  almost  deafening,  and  resembled  the  continuous 
booming  of  great  guns,  whilst  the  spray  flew  up  like  fountains, 
high  into  the  air. 

As  Harry  stood,  and  gazed  in  astonishment  at  the  marvel- 
lous transformation  which  had  taken  place  since  he  and  Annie 
had  wished  each  other  good-bye  on  the  evening  before,  he  was 
suddenly  roused  by  a  cry  from  Jens  of  "Zeal,  zeal."  He 
glanced  in  the  direction  indicated,  and,  sure  enough,  saw  the 
troubled  waters  below  the  "  fos  "  part  for  a  moment,  whilst  out 
came  the  round,  dark,  shiny  head  of  one  of  those  destructive 
fishermen,  who,  doubtless,  had  swum  in  with  the  tide,  in  order 
to  enjoy  a  little  quiet  fishing  on  his  own  account.  Evidently 
he  regarded  the  "  fos  "  pool  as  a  sort  of  private  pleasure-ground, 
wherein  he  could  disport  himself  amongst  the  sulky  salmon  to 
his  heart's  content  and  take  his  lordly  fill. 

Unfortunately  for  him,  Harry  did  not  view  matters  exactly 
in  the  same  light. 

As  the  seal  bobbed  up  and  down,  fishing  as  well  as  any  old 
angler,  and  quite  as  bent  on  slaughter,  Jens  declared  that  it 
would  never  do  for  them  to  stand  tamely  by,  and  see  *one 
of  their  best  pools  poached  in  this  effective  and  barefaced 
fashion, 
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"  Very  bad  ting,"  he  explained  to  Harry.  "  Frighten  all  de 
Btor  lax  away.  No  do  ;  ve  must  kill  him."  And  he  showed 
his  strong  yellow  teeth  in  quite  a  vindictive  manner. 

"  But  how  can  we  kill  him,  Jens  ?  It's  not  so  easy.  The 
brute  is  so  infernally  active." 

"  Don't  know  yet ;  but  ve  vil  vait  and  zee.  Most  likely  'ee 
get  tired  by  and  by,  and  take  one  rest." 

So  they  selected  a  couple  of  flat  stones — the  ground  was 
sopping  wet — and  sat  down  patiently,  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  intruder,  who  had  acted  on  the  selfish  principle 
of  "  First  come,  first  served."  Fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
elapsed,  and  still  the  seal  pursued  his  avocation  with  unabated 
vigour,  but  little  by  little  he  began  to  grow  fatigued  by 
swimming  up  and  down,  backwards  and  forwards,  round  and 
round  in  the  strong  current,  which  tore  from  one  descent  to 
another  at  racing  pace,  and  made  it  a  wonder  how  any  living 
thing  could  contend  against  it.  Now,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
pool — that  on  which  Harry  and  Jens  were  seated — was  a 
round  black  rock,  worn  perfectly  smooth  by  the  action  of  the 
water.  It  protruded  about  a  couple  of  feet.  All  the  other 
rocks  were  already  covered,  so  rapidly  had  the  river  risen. 

Presently  the  seal  tried  to  clamber  on  to  its  slippery  sur- 
face, which  afforded  the  only  convenient  resting-place  within 
reach.  Jens  put  his  fingers  to  his  lips  as  a  warning  signal, 
and  he  and  his  companion  remained  perfectly  motionless. 
So  quiet  were  they,  that  the  seal  seemed  quite  unconscious 
his  movements  were  being  watched  by  two  pairs  of  sharp 
human  eyes.  At  all  events  he  took  no  notice  of  their  steady 
gaze.  Once,  twice,  thrii  .,  he  fell  back  into  the  surging 
waves  which  ran  up  the  sides  of  thft  boulder  like  hungry 
living  things.  The  fourth  time  he  succeeded  and  slowly 
dragged  his  fat,  sleek  body  on  to  the  wet  stone.  It  was  just 
large  enough  to  allow  of  his  stretching  out  his  limbs,  or  rather 
fins,  at  full  length,  and  he  lay  'there  looking  the  picture  of 
content,  blinking  his  eyes  with  an  expression  of  lazy  good- 
humour  as  the  rain-drops  fell  upon  them  and  trickled  down 
his  cheeks. 

"Oh,  for  a  gun."  This  thought  flashed  simultaneously 
through  the  minds  of  both  spectators,  as  they  beheld  what  a 
tempting  shot  he  presented.  The  sight,  indeed,  was  more 
than'Jens  could  withstand.  He  seized  the  gaff",  crept  noise- 
lessly down  the  bank,  sheltering  himself  behind  every  friendly 
bush  and  stone,  then  suddenly  rushed  into  the  water  past  his 
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waist,  and  reaching  forward  as  far  as  he  could,  with  one  quick 
stroke  of  his  long  arm  made  a  lunge  at  the  disappearing  seal, 
whose  fears  had  been  aroused  just  half  a  second  too  soon. 
It  was  a  gallant  attempt.  Jens  only  missed  him  by  the  eighth 
of  an  inch,  but  he  was  nearly  carried  off  his  feet  by  the  raging 
stream,  and  retired  to  the  bank  disappointed,  and  con- 
siderably wetter  than  when  he  left  it.  He  seemed  almost 
like  an  amphibious  animal,  judging  from  the  fearless  way  he 
splashed  in  on  every  occasion. 

Fortunately  his  slow,  tenacious  mind,  when  once  thoroughly 
roused,  was  not  to  be  discomfited  by  trifles,  and  he  now 
bethought  himself  of  an  ancient  peasant  who  lived  in  a  hut, 
perched  high  up  amongst  the  rocks  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  This  individual  being  a  great  hunter,  and  having, 
according  to  report,  actually  in  former  days  killed  a  "  ryper  " 
(ptarmigan)  flying,  possessed  a  rusty  old  brass-bound,  wooden 
weapon  which  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  rifle. 

Struck  by  this  happy  thought,  Jens  marched  off,  crossed 
the  bridge  higher  up,  and  went  in  search  of  him.  Dietrich 
Landmark  was  at  home,  and  willingly  lent  the  antiquated 
fire-arm,  which  he  viewed  with  such  pride  and  fond  affection ; 
but  a  slight  difficulty  arose.  He  had  no  bullets  ready,  and 
was  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  to  his  back  premises  in 
order  to  forge  a  couple.  This  operation  took  a  considerable 
time,  and  Harry  began  to  grow  tired  of  waiting,  and  to 
wonder  what  Jens  could  be  about.  At  length,  however,  he 
[reappeared,  shouldering  the  loaded  rifle  in  triumph,  and 
[followed  by  the  venerable  Dietrich,  whose  interest  in  all 
{sporting  matters  was  still  keen.  Meantime  the  seal,  after 
the  fright  he  had  received,  seemed  permanently  to  have 
quitted  the  rock  and  recommenced  fishing. 

For  the  best  part  of  an  hour,  he  kept  up  a  most  exasperat- 
ing game  of  hide  and  seek,  now  popping  up  quite  close  to  his 
foes,  as  if  they  were  on  the  most  friendly  terms  ;  then  diving, 
^d  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  appearing  fifty  yards 
pd  more,  away.    There  was  no  chance  of  getting  a  shot  at 
im.    He  took  provokingly  good  care  of  that. 
At  length,  when  the  patience  of  the  watchers  was  rapidly 
Jcoming  exhausted,  he  once  more  approached  the  rock.     It 
IS  an  anxious  moment.     Their  hopes  and  fears  were  about 
lually  balanced.     Would  he  or  would  he  not  rest  on  it  again  ? 
Yes.    He  tries  to  scramble  up  as  before,  fails — for   his 
length  is  somewhat  exhausted,  but  finally  succeeds.     Now  is 
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the  opportunity.  Harry,  not  knowing  the  capabilities  of  the 
strange  old  flint-lock,  motions  to  Jens  to  fire.  The  latter 
creeps  stealthily  forwards  among  the  low  juniper  bushes  that 
line  the  bank,  making  as  little  noise  as  possible,  and  proceed- 
ing with  the  caution  of  a  Red  Indian.  Thank  goodness,  the 
seal  lies  motionless.  He  is  evidently  fatigued  by  his  recent 
exertions,  and  suspects  no  danger. 

A  breathless  pause  ensues.  Then — ping  goes  the  bullet  as 
it  whistles  through  the  air  and  wakes  every  echo  within  twenty 
miles,  rumbling  like  thunder  among  the  mountams. 

"  By  Jove !  he  has  missed  him.  No,  he  hasn't.  Bravo, 
bravo  !  "  cries  Harry,  starting  to  his  feet  in  frantic  excitement, 
as  the  poor  seal  tumbles  sideways  with  a  dull  thud  into  the 
river,  and  there  lies  struggling.  Jens  drags  him  to  the  bank, 
and  gives  him  his  coup  de  grdce.  In  another  minute  the  water 
for  yards  around,  is  dyed  red  with  his  blood,  as  it  oozes  out 
from  the  deep  gash  across  his  throat,  inflicted  by  Jens'  sharp 
blade.  The  active  creature,  whose  movements  they  have  so 
long  and  so  curiously  watched,  now  lies  dead  at  their  feet,  a 
soft  and  shapeless  mass  of  sodden  flesh.  He  has  caught  his 
last  fish  and  will  never  more  disturb  the  "  fos  "  pool.  The 
transition  from  perfect  health  to  sudden  death  seemed  awfully 
sudden.  It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  sorry  for  the  poor  seal 
whose  adventurous  spirit  had  caused  his  undoing.  Harry, 
whose  heart  was  very  tender,  had  many  compunctions  as  he 
gazed  at  him,  or  rather  her,  for  she  proved  to  be  an  expectant 
mother ;  but  Jens  was  jubilant,  and  declared  that  she  was  a 
good  riddance,  as  she  would  have  completely  ruined  the  pool 
had  she  been  allowed  to  make  it  her  headquarters  for  any 
length  of  time.  Dietrich  was  presented  with  the  carcase  in 
compensation  for  the  use  of  his  rifle,  and  he  was  delighted 
with  this  reward,  although  the  skin  would  not  fetch  more  than  | 
a  krone  or  two.  But  money  goes  a  long  way  in  Norway,  and 
people  visiting  that  country  for  the  first  time,  are  surprised  to 
find  how  happy  and  well-off"  folk  can  be,  when  their  wants  are  | 
few  and  their  tastes  simple.  It  teaches  them  that  the  English, 
as  a  race,  are  far  too  luxurious,  and  that  love  of  eating,  love  of  | 
drinking,  of  pleasure  and  personal  comfort,  is  rapidly  produc- 
ing deterioration  of  the  entire  nation. 

After  this  adventure  was  over,   Harry  f.cl.:''  en  steadily  I 
until  the  day  began  to  draw  to  a  close.     The  resuli  was  again 
disappointing,  although,  for  once,  the  fish  had  a  legitimate| 
excuse,  the  state  of  the  water  quite  accounting  for  their  sulki-j 
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ness.  Two  rash  brown  trout,  and  one  small  sea-trovit  about  a 
pound  and  three-quarters  in  weight,  constituted  the  bag.  Jens' 
hopes,  howrever,  were  extremely  high.  He  foretold  brilliant 
sport  after  the  heavy  rain,  and  appeared  so  confident,  that  his 
expectations  proved  communicative.  In  fact,  Harry  grew 
quite  cheerful,  anticipating  the  morrow's  doings,  and  began  to 
believe  that  even  in  Annie  Thompson's  absence,  life  might 
still  prove  bearable,  and  contain  a  few  pleasurable  elements. 

Anyhow,  the  incident  of  the  seal,  combined  with  the  fresh 
air,  the  cool  rain  trickling  down  his  face,  and  the  fascinating 
pursuit  of  casting,  did  much  to  dissipate  his  sorrows.  Under 
their  influence  iiis  spirits  quite  revived  and  he  felt  more  like 
himself  again. 

As  they  trudged  home,  horribly  wet  but  wholesomely  hun- 
gry, they  were  treated  to  one  of  the  fine  atmospheric  effects 
for  which  Norway  is  celebrated.  Towards  sunset  the  rain 
ceased  and  the  mist  rolled  away,  leaving  all  the  heavens  dark 
and  stormy,  with  great  heaped-up  masses  of  blue-black  cloud, 
except  just  in  the  west  where  shone  a  long  rent  of  fiery  flame. 
The  mountains  stood  out  dark  as  night  in  silhouette,  casting 
their  sable  reflections  on  the  Fjord  beneath,  whose  polished 
surface  was  smooth  as  glass  and  scarce  disturbed  by  a  single 
ripple.  But  farther  from  the  land,  the  glory  of  the  sky  caught 
the  quiet  water,  and  with  burning  kisses  made  it  gleam  like 
molten  ore,  until  the  contrast  between  that  one  narrow  shaft 
of  brilliant  light,  and  the  intense  surrounding  gloom  was  truly 
magnificent. 

But  even  as  they  looked,  the  clouds  kept  moving  on,  and 
closed  in  around  the  tongue  of  flame  that  made  their  black- 
ness a  thousand  times  more  black,  and  with  the  last  ray  of 
red,  the  earth  seemed  to  have  had  an  extinguisher  put  upon 
her,  and  became  cold  and  drear  and  colourless. 
Then  Harry  sighed  and  ff^t  sentimental,  and  thought  of 

Annie.     Nevertheless  he  managed  to  eat  a   most  excellent 

dinner,  and  spent  the  evening  in  looking  out  all  the  very 
[Strongest  tackle  he  possessed,  in  anticipation  of  the  monster 
[salmon  that  was  sure  to  meet  with  his  death  next  day. 

He  smoked  a  pipe,  and  went  to  bed  early,  in  order  to  make 
[amends  for  the  previous  night,  and  although  no  doubt  he  will 
[go  down  in  the  estimation  of  all  romantic  people,  he  slept  like 
top,  and  Margrcte,  in   the   loft  overhead,  could  hear  his 

)eactful  snores  next  morning  at  five  o'clock  when  she  arose 

IS  usual. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

**  STOR    LAX,    STOR   LAX  !  " 

The  following  morning  Harry  was  up  betimes,  and  the  first 
look  out  of  the  window  enabled  him  to  see  that  the  day 
promised  well  and  was  likely  to  prove  a  propitious  one.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  rain  had  fallen  during  the  night,  but 
the  weather,  though  dull  and  with  a  cloudy  sky  was  now  fine, 
whilst  a  gentie  breeze  from  the  south-west  blew  just  strongly 
enough  to  make  the  birch  leayes  show  their  silver-grey  linings. 

Shortly  after  breakfast,  Jens  appeared  and  reported  that 
although  the  river  was  still  very  high,  it  would  in  all  probability 
begin  to  go  down  by  the  afternoon,  in  which  case  some  capital 
sport  might  confidently  be  expected.  He  therefore  proposed 
that  they  should  make  an  early  start,  take  their  luncheon  with 
them,  and  fish  all  the  upper  pools  first,  leaving  the  lower 
wate]'  until  the  afternoon,  when  according  to  present  appear- 
ances the  conditions  ought  to  be  extremely  favourable. 

To  this  proposition  Harry  readily  assented.  Consequently 
a  little  after  ten  o'clock  they  started  in  the  "  Stolkjaerre."  Ar- 
rived at  their  destination  no  time  was  lost  in  commencing 
proceedings.  Jens  examined  the  colour  of  the  water,  then 
looked  at  its  height  and  finally  selected  a  large  Popham,  quite 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 

"  Dis  very  god  fly  for  to-day,"  he  said.  "  Water  dark.  Lax 
like  bright  fly." 

By  eleven  o'clock  Harry  v/as  hard  at  work  casting,  with  an 
energy  and  eagerness,  the  result  of  re-awakened  hope.  Before 
long  he  felt  j  welcome  tug,  and  had  the  intense  gratification 
of  looking  upon  that  sight  so  dear  to  a  fisherman's  heart, 
namely,  a  bending  rod  and  a  vanishing  reel.  But  the  fish, 
though  active,  was  evidently  not  the*  ardently  desired  "  stor 
lax."  He  spun  the  line  out  merrily,  and  darted  here  and 
there  :n  most  vivacious  fashion,  but  he  did  not  hang  heavy 
enough  on  the  arms  for  a  prize  of  great  value. 

"  What  is  he,  Jens  ?  "  asked  Harry  doubtfully. 

"Grilse,  I  tink," responded  that  worthy,  "L  it  no  quite zure, 
May-be  Lax  orret"  (sea-trout). 

Whatever   he  was,  he  dashed  ofl'  again,  making  another  i 
spirited  run  right  across  the  pool,  and  Harry,  who  had  not 
caught  a  decent  sized  fish  for  many  days  past,  was  in  an  ecstasy 
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of  delight,  and  like  most  novices,  purposely  prolonged  the 
pleasure  of  playing  him,  although  Jens,  who  stood  ready,  gaff 
in  hand,  several  times  uttered  an  impatient,  "  Now  den,  now 
den."  But  Harry  was  not  to  be  hurried,  and  let  the  fish  play 
about  until  he  was  thoroughly  exhausted.  It  did  not  occur  to 
him  that  every  minute  increased  the  chance  of  losing  the  cap- 
live,  or  that  if  their  piscatorial  majesties  happened  to  be  in  a 
really  taking  humour,  time  was  of  the  utmost  consequence. 
At  last  Jens  was  forced  to  represent  the  matter  in  a  serious 
light. 

Meanwhile  the  fish,  unable  to  struggle  any  more,  turned  on 
his  side,  and  lay  white  and  glistening  on  the  top  of  the  water, 
with  his  red  gills  heaving  convulsively. 

Harry  had  not  had  much  practice  in  mooring  tolerably  good 
fish  in  to  the  bank,  and  he  bungled  a  great  deal,  but  Jens  came 
to  the  rescue  as  usual.  He  was  a  splendid  fellow,  and  an 
invaluable  assistant,  and  never  seemed  to  mind  getting  wet  one 
bit.  His  clothes  and  boots  he  treated  with  supreme  disdain. 
He  would  rush  in  almost  up  to  his  waist  after  a  miserable  one 
pound  trout  if  he  thought  there  was  any  likelihood  of  losing 
him,  and  he  now  darted  into  the  stream  so  far,  that  his  leather 
Wellingtons  were  inundated.  With  unerring  aim  he  drove  the 
gaff  through  the  silvery  sides  of  the  fish.  Out  spurted  a  stream 
of  blood  that  showed  vividly  red  against  his  white  belly,  and 
the  next  moment  he  was  gasping  on  the  bank. 

He  proved  to  'be  a  fine  grilse,  weighing  seven  poundji  and  a 
half,  and  fresh  run  up  from  the  sea.  He  gave  a  few  spasmodic 
struggles  as  the  unwelcome  air  came  gurgling  into  his  lungs, 
and  then  Jens  took  up  a  big  stone  and  knocked  him  on  the 
head  once  or  twice  which  soon  put  him  out  of  his  misery.  His 
tail  curled  up  and  almost  met  his  wide  open  n.outh,  and 
after  that  it  unrolled  itself  slowly,  and  he  lay  quite  straight  and 
still  on  the  bright,  fresh  grass,  with  harebetls  and  buttercups 
j  lending  their  beauty  to  his  death-bed. 

He  was  a  remarkably  handr^ome  fish,  perfect  in  shape ; 
Ismail-headed,  fat-bodied,  and  well-coloured ;  and  the  sea-lice 
here  still  on  him,  proving  how  recent  had  been  his  arrival 
■from  the  ocean.  Jens  was  almost  as  pleased  as  Harry,  pro- 
3hesying  a  first-rate  day's  sport,  and  he  strongly  advised  his 
tmployer  to  keep  the  grilse  for  his  own  eatmg. 

"  'Ee  very  god,"  he  assured  him.  "  No  'ard,  no  dry.  All  de 
{entlemens  who  come  'ere  dey  like  de  grilse." 

The  pool  having  been  disturbed  they  now  went  to  another. 
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Several  of  them  were  still  very  high,  and  one  or  two  were 
almost  unfishable,  nevertheless,  they  contrived  to  pick  up  a 
couple  of  fine  sea-trout  before  luncheon,  weighing  respectively 
four  and  a  half  and  six  pounds.  They  should  have  had  another 
and  larger  fish,  but  Harry  lost  him,  owing,  it  must  be  confessed, 
to  his  clumsy  handling.  Angling  is  by  no  means  as  easy  an  art 
as  it  appears  to  the  uninitiated  onlooker,  who  has  no  notion  of 
the  skill  and  dexterity  required,  and  it  cannot  be  learnt  all  of  a 
sudden,  even  by  the  most  promising  pupil.  Harry  had  made 
fair  progress  since  his  first  arrival  at  Sand^thal,  but  of  course 
he  had  yet  much  to  learn,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  gain 
experience  without  making  a  few  mistakes. 

About  two  o'clock  they  sat  them  down  under  a  birch  tree, 
whose  silvery  bark  had  all  been  peeled  off  by  the  natives,  to 
lay  on  their  cottage  roofs  as  a  foundation  for  the  thatch,  and 
whose  poor,  bare  stem  looked  red  and  bleeding.  They  leant 
their  backs  against  the  sloping  bank,  ate  their  luncheon,  and 
afterwards  smoked  their  pipes,  looking  out  with  dreamy  con- 
tent at  the  great,  grey  mountains  opposite,  standing  up  grim 
and  gaunt  in  their  stony  desolation,  that  to-day  was  unrelieved 
by  any  ray  of  sunshine.  Harry  watched  with  interest  the 
numbers  of  little,  white  waterfalls  which,  since  the  rain,  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  sprung  into  life.  They  came  foaming  down, 
now  fluttering  aloft  like  slender  pennants,  anon  leaping  into, 
and  losing  themselves  in  some  dark  chasm,  again  re-appearing, 
and  wading  their  way  downwards  like  so  many  strands  of 
silver  thread  parted  and  divided.  The  sheep  and  cattle  belli 
tinkled  high  overhead.  Grand  masses  of  cloud  sailed  som- 
brely by,  pausing  to  rest  occasionally  on  the  cold  crests  and 
glaciers  which  impeded  their  free  passage,  and  in  rivalry 
claimed  a  portion  of  the  sky.  A  lean,  rough-coated  dog  came 
and  looked  at  the  anglers  with  trustful  eyes,  which  like  some 
poor,  but  honest  mendicant  mutely  begged  for  alms  in  the 
shape  of  a  piece  of  bread.  From  a  hazel  bush  hard  by  chat- 
tered the  ubiquitous  magpie,  v/hilst  a  light-hearted  blackbird 
piped  melodious  resp'  nse  to  his  harsh  notes.  And  the  river  | 
gurgled  and  splashed  and  murmured,  like  a  thing  instinct  with  | 
life ;  not  life  boisterous  and  painful,  but  soothing  and  har 
monious. 

An  inexpressible  peace  and  restfulness  hovered  over  the  I 
whole  scene.  Harry  as  he  contemplated  it  felt  sweet,  calmind 
influences  descending  upon  his  spirit.  The  whole  effect  ofl 
this  simple,  outdoor  existence,  spent  amidst  the  most  glorioiisl 
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and  elevating  surroundings,  was  curiously  tranquilizing,  and  he 
asked  himself  with  wonder  whether  it  were  really  he,  who  but 
so  short  a  time  since  had  been  a  prey  to  such  unreasoning 
passion,  as  almost  to  master  every  sense  of  honour.  It  seemed 
impossible,  and  he  blushed  when  he  recalled  the  past.  It  re- 
presented a  black  page  stored  away  in  the  tablets  of  his 
memory,  to  which  he  could  not  turn  without  a  shudder. 

But  they  must  not  sit  there  meditating  and  smoking,  when 
for  the  first  time  for  a  whole  fortnight,  they  were  favoured  by 
a  really  good  fishing  day.  Another  fortnight  might  elapse 
before  they  had  such  another,  and  the  most  ought  therefore  to 
be  made  of  it. 

Consequently,  when  over  half-an-hour  had  gone  by,  Harry 
gave  the  signal  to  re-commence  business*  Once  or  twice 
during  the  forenoon,  the  sun  had  endeavoured  to  struggle  out, 
but  now  the  clouds  were  closing  up,  and  the  afternoon  was 
beautifully  dark,  without,  however,  being  stormy.  They  went 
straight  to  the  "  Ned  fos  "  pool,  having  fished  the  "  Opper  fos  " 
in  the  morning.  This  was  a  strong  and  rapid  reach  of  the  river, 
almost  straight,  and  about  a  hundred  yards  in  length.  The 
current  here  ran  very  fast,  and  being  deep  as  well,  it  was  much 
frequented  by  big  fish,  Mr.  Smutch,  during  his  first  visit,  having 
caught  a  thirty-pounder  in  it.  Jens,  after  deliberations  suffi- 
cient to  have  settled  the  whole  of  the  Irish  Question,  finally 
decided  to  change  the  Popham  and  put  on  a  Butcher  in  its 
place.  H  averred  that  in  this  particular  pool  the  latter  fly 
proved  very  killing.  Harry  was,  of  course,  as  obedient  as  a 
child  in  his  hands,  and  stood  contentedly  by  whilst  the  altera- 
tion was  being  effected.  In  his  innermost  mind,  he  had  a 
fixed  belief  that  one  fly  was  much  the  same  as  another,  and 
that  sport  depended  far  more  on  the  inclinations  of  the  fish, 
than  on  the  difference  between  a  few  red  and  yellow  feathers. 
But.  this  heretical  opinion  he  did  not  venture  to  propound. 
At  last,  when  everything  was  complete,  he  dropped  his  mighty 
But  Jier  into  the  rushing  water  with  all  the  skill  of  which  he 
was  capable. 

As  a  rule,  it  was  necessary  to  put  on  waders,  in  order  to  fish 
the  "  Ned  fos  "  properly,  but  to-day,  the  river  being  high,  they 
were  not  required,  since  only  the  sides  of  the  pool  were  in 
[good  order,  and  not  the  centre. 

"Now  then,  Jens,  for  a  thumping  salmon,"  said  Harry, 
[cheerfully.     "  I  would  give  twenty  pounds  to  catch  one." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when  suddenly,  an 
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enormous  boil  in  the  water  covered  it  with  widening  ripples, 
which  even  the  stream  could  not  carry  away  all  at  once. 

"  Dere  'ee  is,  dere  'ee  is  ! "  exclaimed  Jens,  in  low  tones  of 
intense  excitement.  "  I  tought  *ee  would  show  'imzelf  before 
long.     Big  lax  dat." 

"  Yes,  but  I  have  not  got  him.  He  never  took  hold,  worse 
luck,  and  may  not  come  again. 

"  Vait  bit.  Don't  be  in  a  hast  (hurry).  Leave  off  casting, 
and  give  him  one  rest." 

To  Harry,  this  advice  sounded  most  curious.  Having  risen 
a  fish,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  refrain 
from  throwing  over  him  immediately.  The  inclination  to  do 
so  was  enormous.  But  Jens  sternly  set  his  face  against  this 
proceeding,  and  declared  that,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  it 
destroyed  all  chance  of  success.  He  now  insisted  upon  Harry's 
retreating  from  the  bank,  sitting  down,  and  waiting  five  whole 
minutes. 

At  last  he  told  him  he  might  begin  casting  again,  but  advised 
him  to  commence   considerably  above    the  spot  where  the 
salmon  had  risen,  so  as  to  let  the  fly  drop  gently  down  with  | 
the  current. 

Harry,  inwardly,  rather  pooh-poohed  these  tactics,  but  the 
good  of  them  was  soon  apparent,  and  patience  had  its  reward, 
for  now,  at  the  second  time  of  asking,  the  monster  rolled  lazily 
up  again  from  the  bottom,  and  executed  a  complete  somersault 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  just  showing  the  tip  of  a  tail 
that  looked  a  foot  and  more  in  breadth.  The  next  minute  he 
dived  down,  with  the  hook  firmly  imbedded  in  his  gristly  jaws, 
intending  to  return  to  his  accustomed  snug  hole  beneath  the 
bank. 

Whereupon  Harry  uttered  a  yell  of  triumph,  whilst  even  the 
sober  Jens  brandished  the  gaff  aloft,  and  waved  it  in  sympa- 
thetic pride.     The  sight  of  a  salmon  put  fresh  life  into  hiiti. 

"  Stor  lax,  stor  lax  !"  he  cried.     "Tirty,  forty  pounder." 

But  Harry  was  not  in  a  condition  to  make  any  reply,  for  the  1 
fish,  directly  he  found  himself  restrained  in  a  novel  and  wholly  | 
disagreeable  fashion,  made  one  mad  rush  down  the  strcrji 
Whirr  went  the  reel,  whilst  the  line  ran  out  with  lightning-lit 
rapidity.      Eighty,  ninety  a  hundred  yards  go,    in   half  the  I 
number  of  seconds.     Harry  has  but  thirty  yards  left  him,  and 
feels  as  powerless  as  an  infant.     He  tries  to  wind  up,  but  the 
strain  is  so  great,  he  is  afraid  of  breaking  his  rod  or  his  tackle.| 
He  loses  all  control  over  the  fish. 
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"  Run,  run  !  "  shouts  Jens.  "  Follow  'im  down  de  river,  if 
you  can't  prevent  'is  leaving  de  j)ool." 

And  run  Harry  did,  as  if  for  his  life,  closel>  followed  by  his 
trusty  attendant.  '  Over  stones,  and  boulders,  through  bogs  and 
ditches,  now  tearing  past  overhanging  trees  that  slapped  their 
faces  mercilessly,  anon  tumbling  into  the  ice-cold  water, 
bruising  their  shins,  and  scratching  their  hands,  on,  on  they 
sped,  and  on  sped  the  salmon  also.  Once  Harry  fell  head 
over  heels  over  a  log  of  wood  lying  concealed  amongst  some 
bramble  bushes.  Fortunately  he  did  not  part  company  with 
his  rod,  and  held  on  to  it  like  grim  death.  His  arms  were 
aching,  his  muscles  quivering.  The  excitement  and  the  fatigue 
were  intense.  He  could  not  have  believed  that  a  fish  could 
pull  so  hard,  or  be  so  heavy. 

By  the  end  of  a  mile  they  were  clean  beat.  Jens'  breathing 
in  the  rear,  sounded  like  that  of  a  broken-winded  horse,  whilst 
Harry's  heart  thumped  against  his  ribs  as  if  it  would  break 
through  them  altogether.  What  a  size  the  salmon  must  be ! 
Will  he  never  stop,  or  does  he  mean  to  take  them  right  down 
to  the  sea  ? 

At  last,  thank  goodness !  when  they  are  both  completely 
spent,  and  feel  as  if  they  could  not  run  another  yard  to  save 
their  lives,  the  fish,  to  their  inexpressible  relief,  comes  to  a 
sudden  halt. 

"  Vind  op — vind  op,"  gasps  Jens,  as  coherently  as  his  inflated 
lungs  will  permit  of,  and  Harry  begins  turning  the  handle  of 
his  reel  with  feverish  haste.  It  is  an  immense  satisfaction  to 
regain  some  portion  of  the  line.  It  puts  him  on  better  terms, 
and  relieves  that  odious  feeling  of  helplessness.  He  only  suc- 
ceeds, however,  in  recovering  about  one-third,  when  he  is 
slopped  by  a  sullen,  dead  weight  that  entirely  checks  the  action 
of  the  reel.  The  monster  has  now  taken  to  sulking,  passing 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  this  fresh  phase  of  resistance 
is  almost  as  wearying  as  the  more  active.  It  puts  such  a  tension 
on  the  arms  and  back.  Ten  minutes  go  by,  twenty,  thirty,  and 
the  "  Stor  Lax  "  refuses  to  budge  an  inch,  hanging  upon  the  rod 
like  a  lump  of  lead.  At  length,  Jens  grows  desperate,  and 
commences  throwing  stones  into  the  river. 

Of  the  first  and  second  he  takes  no  notice.  He  treats  them 
with  dignified  contempt,  uut  the  third  apparently  goes  nearer 
the  mark,  or  else  rouses  his  temper,  for  suddenly  he  turns,  and 
races  back  to  the  "  Ned  fos  "  almost  as  fast  as  he  left  it. 

Panting,  gasping,  stumbling,  they  follow  him  anew.     Re- 
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turned  to  his  old  haunts,  he  vouchsafes  them  but  a  short 
breathing  space.  Up  goes  his  tail,  and  down  goes  his  nose,  as 
giving  a  series  of  powerful  jerks,  he  endeavours  by  sheer  weight 
to  break  the  line  that  impedes  his  movements. 

Oh!  ever  blessed  Marana !  Who  would  not  at  such  a 
moment  willingly  pay  eight  or  even  twelve  shillings  a  cast  for 
thee.  Thou  art  worth  thy  weight  in  gold.  Harry  forgot  his 
bill,  and  heaped  grateful  thanks  on  the  head  of  Mr.  Farlow. 
The  tackle  held  good.  Neither  knot  nor  gut  gave  way  under 
the  tremendous  strain  put  upon  them.  The  fish  apparently 
realizes  that  he  must  try  other  tactics. 

Up  the  stream,  and  down  the  stream  he  tears,  growing  more 
and  more  infuriated,  but  visibly  fee-..;*.  One  moment  he 
dashes  across  to  the  opposite  bank — the  next,  he  comes  strai.;ht 
at  you  like  a  bull.  Once,  and  once  only,  he  leaps  right  out  of 
the  water,  and  reveals  his  huge  proportions.  No  common 
salmon  this,  but  a  giant  amongst  his  race,  and  possessing  a 
courage  that  evokes  admiration,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
putting  his  enemies  on  their  mettle.  A  gallant  fellow,  who 
sells  his. life  dearly,  and  contests  every  inch. 

He  almost  deserves  to  escape — almost,  but  not  quite.  The 
disappointment  would  be  too  cruel.  He  has  one  or  two 
chances.  Over  and  over  again  the  line  falls  slack,  when  he 
makes  some  unexpected  run  towards  the  bank,  and  his  anta- 
gonist cannot  reel  in  fast  enough,  but  he  is  too  firmly  hooked 
to  get  rid  of  the  sharp  barb  that  binds  him  captive.  Even 
though  he  tries  to  rub  it  out  against  a  stone,  he  fails  in  the 
attempt.  It  is  a  splendid  fight.  As  the  minutes  go  by,  and 
still  the  monster  yields  not,  it  threatens  to  become  an  agonizing 
one.  The  perspiration  literally  runs  down  Harry's  brow. 
His  hair  is  limp  and  wet,  his  cheeks  feel  as  if  they  were  on  fire. 
He  clenches  his  teeth,  aiid  holds  the  rod  in  a  vice-like  grasp. 
It  is  difficult  to  keep  it  from  slipping,  and  he  is  losing hishead 
a  little ;  the  contest  is  so  prolonged  and  so  unexpectedly  severe. 
A  whole  hour  elapses.  It  is  but  a  repetition  of  what  has  gone 
before — runs,  jerks,  digs  and  sulks  on  the  part  of  the  salmon; 
labour,  heat,  and  anxiety,  merging  pleasure  in  pain,  on  that 
of  the  biped. 

Jens  looks  on  with  breathless  interest,  but  beyond  an  ocqi- 
sional  word  of  necessary  advice,  says  little.  He  knows  that 
in  a  crisis  like  the  present,  a  man  must  act  for  himself,  and 
according  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Interference  only  con- 
fuses him  and  distracts  his  attention. 
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As  the  fish  begins  to  hang  out  signals  of  distress,  Jens  creeps 
noiselessly  down  the  side  of  the  bank,  and  with  watchful  oye 
following  every  movement,  stalks  him  craftily  and  warily.  Up 
till  this,  he  has  not  had  a  single  opportunity  of  securing  the 
prize.  The  "  Stor  Lax  "  fights  .strong  and  well,  but  his  strength 
is  failing  him  now.  His  runs  are  shorter,  and  a  longer  interval 
takes  place  between  them. 

At  length,  blinded  by  rage,  and  perhaps  despair,  he  darts 
towards  the  very  bank  on  which  his  foes  are  standing.  A 
portion  of  his  great,  black  body  becomes  visible,  looking  like  a 
submerged  log.  In  an  instant  Jens  leaps  waist  high  into  the 
water,  and  by  a  magnificent  piece  of  gafifing,  drives  the  gaff 
jght  into  him,  just  as  he  is  disappearing. 

Hurrah !  hurrah  I  Slowly  but  surely — he  is  far  too  heavy 
to  lift  like  an  ordinary  salmon — he  drags  him  in  towards  the 
shore.  He  is  in  shallow  water  now,  another  moment  he  will 
be  safe,  when — oh,  horror,  the  gaff,  snaps  in  two  and  the  steel- 
pointed  hook  parts  company  from  the  wooden  handle.  What 
is  to  be  done  ? 

An  agonizing  moment  ensues.  The  salmon,  though  sorely 
wounded,  and  with  the  barb  still  in  his  back,  begins  to  recover. 
He  flaps  his  mighty  tail,  gasps,  opens  and  shuts  his  red  gills, 
and  slowly  rolls  from  one  side  on  to  his  stomach.  He  wriggles 
forward  a  few  inches,  and  gets  into  deeper  water.  A  second 
effort  takes  him  still  further.  The  cool  refreshing  stream  once 
more  trickles  around  him,  with  its  re-vivifying  current.  He 
glides  onward,  keeping  his  nose  towards  it.  Another  minute 
and  he  will  be  gone. 

"  Oh  1  Jens,  Jens,"  shouts  Harry,  beside  himself  with 
vexation.  "  Don't  lose  him,  for  goodness'  sake  don't  lose  him. 
It  would  be  too  cruel." 

Jens  does  not  utter  a  word.  He  is  pale  with  emotion.  He 
unsheaths  his  big  knife,  and  with  a  tiger-like  spring,  bounds 
breast  high  into  the  current.  If  he  drowns  for  it,  he  will  have 
that  salmon.  ^ 

If  Harry  is  ke:n,  he  is  doubly,  trebly  so,  for  though  not 
responsible  for  the  accident,  he  feels  his  reputation  is  at  stake. 
For  a  second  the  cold  blade  gleams  above  his  head,  the  next 
it  is  imbedded  deep  in  the  salmon's  flesh,  and  the  red  blood 
spurts  from  his  side. 

That  well-judged  stroke  decides  the  issue,  and  secures  one 
of  the  finest  fish  ever  caught  by  rod  in  the  Sanddthal  river. 

Bravo !     Bravo !     Such   a  splendid   specimen  was   worth 
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waiting  for,  and  the  concentrated  enjoyment  of  that  rapturous 
moment  will  never  be  forgotten.  Harry  lays  down  his  split 
cane,  and  stretches  out  a  helping  hand  to  Jens,  who  threatens 
to  be  swept  off  his  feet.  The  gallant  Norseman  seizes  it  gladly 
and  is  dragged  to  the  banic,  bearing  the  impaled  fish  after  him. 

And  now  they  can  see  his  full  size.  What  a  monster  he  is 
to  be  sure  !  A  black,  hoary,  old  Patriarch,  who  must  have 
come  up  from  the  sea  months  ago.  An  ugly  fish  to  look  at, 
with  his  great  head,  and  long,  lanky  body,  but  a  Irophy  all  the 
same,  for  he  weighs  no  less  than  thirty-seven  pounds  and  three- 
quarters.  Harry's  arms  are  still  quivering  from  the  prolonged 
tension,  but  his  delight  is  unbounded. 

He  takes  out  his  flask  and  conscientiously  divides  the  con- 
tents. He  entertains  for  his  companion  an  unlimited  admi- 
ration, added  to  an  almost  brotherly  affection.  He  would 
have  liked  to  reward  Jens'  services  by  a  present  of  money,  but 
the  gillie's  peculiar  delicacy  of  character  renders  this  a  difficult 
matter.  He  considers  the  ten  krones  already  received  quite 
sufficient  guerdon,  and  refuses  the  bank-note  which  Harry 
tries  to  force  on  his  acceptance. 

-  True  nobility  I  There  are  not  many  men  in  a  humble  posi- 
tion who  would  decline  a  similar  offering.  Jens  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  the  crisp  paper.  He  rejected  it  politely  but 
firmly.  He  accepted  a  pipe  of  English  tobacco,  however,  with 
great  readiness,  and  Harry  inwardly  resolved  to  send  to  England 
for  three  or  four  pounds  of  the  best  Bird's-eye,  as  a  slight 
token  of  his  gratitude  and  esteem. 

How  proud  he  was  !  how  happy  and  triumphant,  as  he  re- 
corded the  events  of  the  day  in  his  fishing  book,  and  wrote  to 
Mr.  Smutch  to  inforn)  him  of  his  success.  He  could  even 
think  of  Annie  with  feelings  far  less  acute.  Indeed,  he  realized 
that  it  was  better  fun  catching  thirty-seven  pound  salmon  than 
making  love  to  another  man's  wife,  besides  being  ever  so  much 
wholesomer,  and  leading  to  no  unpleasant  consequences. 
This  was  poor  love,  possibly,  but  it  was  s«und  philosophy. 

What  would  Annie,  sitting  pressing  her  hot  eyes  against 
the  window-panes  of  a  little  room  in  a  remote  Norwegian 
village,  have  said,  could  she  have  seen  the  man  who,  only  a  few 
hours  ago,  vowed  she  was  his,  and  proposed  flying  to  the 
Antipodes  with  her,  consoling  himself  so  exceedingly  well  in 
her  absence  ?  Would  she  have  nodded  her  head  resignedly, 
and  said,  "  Ah,  well !  it's  only  the  way  of  the  world,  and  of  men 
in  particular!"  or  would  she  have  esteemed  his  affection  as  a 
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poor,  light  thing  in  comparison  with  her  own?  Perhaps  it 
v/as  a  poor  light  thing,  and  yet  his  conduct,  vi':  wed  impartially, 
was  natural,  and  to  be  expected  from  the  ilitVei  .nee  of  sex. 

There's  the  pity.  One  gives  so  much,  aurh  a  wealth  of 
passionate  feeling,  the  other  so  little.  One  treats  with  vital 
gravity  what  the  other  regards  as  a  teinporAr  •  divntissement. 
And  the  moral  ?  Why,  the  moral  is  th.s.  It  is  useless  toH}olc 
for  perfection  in  human  beings.  Such  a  tiling  exists  not. 
They  wound  you  and  disappoint  you  all  through  life,  but  if  you 
make  up  your  mind  to  be  wounded  and  disappointed  as  a 
matter  of  course,  you  will  learn  toleration,  and  get  to  regard 
your  fellow-creatures,  not  so  much  as  independent  agents,  free 
from  every  hereditary  taint,  but  as  actors,  whose  parts  arc  as- 
signed to  them,  even  before  their  birth,  and  who,  for  good  or 
ill,  must  play  them  to  the  end.  Then  you  will  feel  as  sorry 
for  their  faults  as  you  do  for  your  own,  recognizing  that  they, 
like  yourself,  are  only  automatic  figures  pulled  by  invisible 
ropes,  held  in  the  broad  hand  of  the  Almighty.  Moreover,  all 
the  passions  by  which  the  poor  human  puppets  are  agitated 
count  for  very  little  in  the  long  run.  The  mountains,  the 
rivers,  the  skies,  these  things  last,  according  to  our  mortal 
computation,  but  our  own  lives  do  not.  They  are  liable  to  be 
cut  short  at  any  moment,  and,  even  at  the  best,  are  soon  for- 
gotten. Comfort  ye,  then.  Oh !  fond  and  weeping  women, 
whose  tender  hearts  are  often  so  cruelly  lacerated,  for  whether 
a  man's  affection  survives  for  a  day,  a  month,  a  year,  it  all 
comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end. 

It  is  better  to  be  brave,  and  live  nobly,  to  do  your  duty, 
and  feel  the  spirit  within  you  growing  stronger  and  clearer, 
than  it  is  to  fall  down  and  worship  before  some  false  mascu- 
line idol,  who  for  your  gold  gives  copper. 

Real  love  is  beautiful,  for  real  love  endures,  but  it  is,  alas  1 
exceedingly  rare,  and  the  mock  sentiment  which  takes  its 
place  now-a-days  is  as  hateful  as  it  is  mischievous. 
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The  following  morning  was  very  bright,  and  although  the 
river  was  now  in  excellent  order,  Jens  considered  it  wiser  to 
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wait  a  little  after  breakfast,  on  the  chance  of  some  cloudi 

getting  up. 

Harry  had  no  objection  to  this  arrangement,  and  riiher 
approved  oi  it  than  otherwise.  He  had  hauled  his  big 
salmon  up  from  the  cellar,  where  it  had  been  deposited 
over  night,  laid  it  out  full  length  on  the  porch,  and  was 
engaged  in  taking  an  accurate  paper  copy  c  n  two  old  sheets 
of  T/ie  Times  pasted  together.  But  not  content  with  this, 
he  set  to  work  to  perpetuate  the  "  stor  lax's "  huge  pro- 
portions, by  painting  them  on  the  wooden  bench  that  ran 
round  the  sides  of  the  porch. 

Jens  was  perfectly  enchanted,  having  never  seen  anything 
of  the  kind  attempted  previously,  and  he  stood  by,  watching 
the  proceedings  with  absorbing  interest,  and  occasionally 
making  some  valuable  suggestion. 

Harry  possessed  a  natural  talent  for  drawing,  and  soon 
sketched  the  fish  in  with  a  broad,  firm  charcoal  outline.  But 
when  he  came  to  the  painting,  he  found  it  much  more  difficult 
than  he  had  anticipated  to  catch  the  exact  tints.  They  were 
either  too  grey  or  too  black,  and  it  seemed  an  almost  im- 
possible task  to  accurately  represent  the  peculiar  silvery  sheen 
of  a  salmon's  body.  Even  though  dimmed  by  death  and  a 
night  among  the  blue-bottles,  Chinese  white  refused  to  give  the 
transparent  effect,  or  to  indicate  the  marvellous  delicacy,  with 
which  one  pearly  scale  fitted  over  the  other,  growing  smaller 
and  smaller,  until  they  faded  away  altogether  in  the  yellowish- 
creamy  skin  of  the  belly. 

However,  by  dint  of  taking  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  he 
managed  to  make  a  fairly  successful  job  on  the  whole,  and 
the  fame  of  his  performance  spreading  by  degrees,  nearly  all 
Sand^thal  assembled  around  him.  Margrete  left  her  work, 
and  stood  staring  with  arms  a-kimbo,  and  broad,  smiling 
countenance;  Herr  Christian  came  too,  discoursing  gravely 
and  learnedly,  as  he  gazed,  on  English  and  Norwegian 
politics.  The  store-keeper  ran  out  from  his  shop,  though 
that  was  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  since  customers  were 
not  frequent ;  two  venerable  crones  followed  in  his  footsteps, 
wearing  flat  white  caps  that  formed  a  most  becoming  head- 
gear, and  nearly  a  dozen  wide-eyed  children  shyly  advanced 
to  have  a  look  at  the  "  Engelskmand's "  drawing,  so  that 
altogether  there  was  quite  a  gathering.  And  a  very  innocent, 
simple  one  it  was,  too,  easily  pleased  and  diverted  by  the 
merest  trifles,  from  which  a  more  civilised  and  luxurious  race 
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would  have  failed  to  derive  the  least  amusement.  As  the 
salmon  grew  and  grew,  the  spectators  bcrame  more  and  more 
admiring,  and  Jens  was  forced  to  tell  the  story  of  its  capture, 
and  his  own  exploits  in  particular,  a  groat  deal  oftener  than 
his  modesty  approved  of;  but  Harry  kept  chiming  in,  in 
broken  Norsk,  and  insisted  on  every  detail  being  recounted 
without  a  slur  or  abbreviation.  Thus  the  morning  passed, 
and,  occupied'  and  interested,  he  worked  on  till  about  one 
o'clock.  Then  paints  and  brushes  were  hurriedly  put  away, 
for  Jens  descried  some  filmy  white  clouds,  rising  like  a  veil  of 
lawn  from  the  horizon,  whose  intense  blue  they  softened,  but 
could  not  dim,  and  he  predicted  that  before  long,  the  sun's 
dazzlingly  bright  rays  would  be  quenched,  and  they  should- 
lose  no  more  time  in  glorifying  dead  salmon  when  live  ones 
were  to  be  obtained.  Accordingly,  Margrete  was  sent 
bustling  off  to  get  dinner  ready  immediately,  and  prepara- 
tions for  an  early  start  were  at  once  commenced,  reels, 
wound  up,  &c. 

This  time,  Jens  proposed  to  fish  the  lower  pools  first,  work- 
ing their  way  up-stream,  and  then  fishing  them  again  in  the 
evening,  by  which  plan  they  would  have  a  double  chance  in 
the  best  water. 

They  therefore  reversed  the  usual  order,  and  commenced 
operations  at  the  "  Fos  "  pool.  It  was  in  the  pink  of  condi- 
tion, clearer  and  slightly  lower  than  on  the  previous  day,  but 
yet  nearly  a  foot  and  a  half  higher  than  it  had  been  for  a  long 
time  past.  Ten  minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed,  before  Harry 
hooked  a  fish.  He  was  a  strong,  determined  fellow,  and  after 
one  resolute  run  down  stream,  he  made  boldly  for  the  fall, 
apparently  intending  to  leap  its  frothy  heights.  He  gained 
the  whirlpool,  steering  straight  across  its  dangerous  eddies, 
and  swam  steadily  on  until  he  reached  the  seething  cauldron 
of  tumbled  foam  immediately  beneath  the  "  Fos."  A  more 
undesirable  spot  in  which  to  play  a  fish  could  not  have  been 
conceived,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current  intensified  the 
difficulty. 

Harry  tried  several  times  to  check  him,  but  without  success. 
Although  by  no  means  so  heavy  a  fish  as  his  capture  of  the 
previous  afternoon,  this  was  evidently  a  fine  salmon,  exces- 
sively active,  and  weighing  as  far  as  they  could  judge,  not  far 
short  of  twenty  pounds.  In  spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent 
him,  he  now  made  straight  for  a  big  stone,  and  ran  round  and 
round  it  with  horrible  cunning.     The  line  grew  tauter  and 
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tauter,  the  strain  momentarily  increased,  until  it  became  evi- 
dent that  either  the  salmon  or  the  tackle  must  give  way.  A 
few  anxious  seconds  ensued,  then — up  flew  the  point  of  the 
rod,  and  al^  sense  of  resistance  ceased.  A  terrible  feeling  of 
blank  disgust  swept  through  the  angler's  frame.  It  is  not  easy 
to  describe  the  exact  sensation,  or  the  void  that  it  produces. 
If  you  stood  on  a  high  hill,  and  were  suddenly  thrown  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  were  told  you  had  to  climb  that  hill  all 
over  again  from  the  beginning,  you  might  perhaps  understand 
something  of  it.  When  the  fish  waves  his  tail  in  your  lace, 
and  leaves  ycu  powerless  to  pursue  him,  it  is  the  most  disap- 
pointing and  weariful  moment  in  existence.  Nothing  quite 
equals  it  for  badness.  .Harry  stood  perfectly  motionless,  with 
half- closed  eyes  and  lengthened  jaw,  too  sick  at  heart  to  speak. 

And  Jens  respected  his  silence,  and  did  not  utter  a  word 
either.     Indeed,  he  was  as  disappointed  as  his  master. 

At  length,  when  he  seemed  fully  to  have  realised  the  extent 
of  the  calamity,  Harry  turned  round  and  said  to  his  attendant : 
"  Dash  it  all,  Jens,  he  has  gone." 

The  observation  was  quite  unnecessary,  since  Jens  was 
already  aware  of  Lhe  fact,  but  it  afforded  some  outlet  to  his 
lacerated  feelings. 

**  *  Daarlig  lykke '  (bad  luck),  *  meget  daarlig '  (very  bad 
luck),"  responded  that  individual  in  a  subdued  voice.  "  'Ee 
was  one  god  fish  dat.     Lit  lax  never  try  yump  op  fos." 

*'  I  say,  Jens,  it  wasn't  my  fault,  was  it?'*  inquired  Harry 
anxiously. 

*'  No,  nobody  fault.     Could  not  be  'elped." 

This  assurance  was  consolatory  to  the  defeated  angler,  and 
gave  him  fortitude  to  reel  in  and  examine  his  tackle. 

Once  more  had  the  good  Marana  stood  the  test,  and 
although  a  little  frayed  where  it  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
stone,  its  knots  were  all  perfect ;  but  the  tag  had  gone,  and 
with  it,  one  of  Mr.  Farlow's  finest  and  largest  sized  Jock 
Scotts,  price  three-and-sixpence. 

Harry  felt  very  despondent  and  low  spirited.  This  was  his 
first  experience  of  losing  a  big  fish,  and  custom  had  not  as 
yet  softened  the  blow.  Jens  tried  to  comfort  him  by  declar- 
ing that  the  very  best  fishermen  were  often  equally  unfor- 
tunate, and  that  you  might  consider  yourself  extremely  lucky 
if  you  succeeded  in  landing  every  other  salmon  hooked. 
Harry's  fly-book  v.'as  now  appealed  to,  and  in  five  minutes  the 
disaster  was  repaired,  and  everything  put  in  working  order 
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again.  Jens  shouldered  the  rod  and  they  walked  on  to  the 
Bridge  pool,  so  named  from  an  old  wooden  biidge  ihat  crossed 
the  river  just  below  it.  And  here,  to  his  unutterable  surprise, 
Harry  saw  an  apparition. 

On  the  opposite  bank  he  saw  a  young  lady  fishing — at  least, 
he  imagined  she  must  be  young,  from  the  slim  outline  of  her 
figure,  defined  against  the  blue  back-ground  of  hill  and  sky, 
for  the  ultramarine  tints  were  unusually  strong  to-day,  and  shed 
an  exquisite  haze  even  over  the  bald  mountains.  But  the 
river  being  wide  at  this  point,  he  was  too  far  off  to  see  her 
very  distinctly.  His  astonishment  was  perhaps  increased, 
because,  up  till  now,  he  had  imagined  he  possessed  the  sole 
right  of  fishing  in  the  Sandethal  waters,  and  he  felt  a  little 
indignant  at  the  cool  way  in  which  his  property  was  being 
infringed  upon ;  more  especially  as  the  young  lady,  whoever 
she  might  be,  had  hooked  a  salmon,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
battling  with  him,  much  to  the  glee  of  a  small  boy  in  aUend- 
ance,  who  danced  about  like  a  veritable  imp  of  mischief.  The 
spectacle  was  unexpected,  and  not  altogether  pleasant. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  his  annoyance,  Harry  found  it 
impossible  to  abstain  from  watching  the  contest.  The  next 
best  thing  to  catching  a  sahiion  yourself,  is  seeing  somebody 
else  do  so ;  and  as  he  gazed,  he  unconsciously  learnt  a  good 
deal  from  the  quiet  and  skilful  way  in  which  the  fair  unknown 
handled  her  rod.  There  was  no  symptom  of  bustle  or  excite- 
ment ;  every  movement  was  workman-like,  and  proclaimed  her 
an  adept  at  the  game.  And  when  once  or  twice  she  had 
occasion  to  raise  her  arms,  thereby  displaying  an  exceedingly 
pretty  waist,  his  wrath  gradually  cooled,  and  its  place  was 
taken  by  a  strong  inclination  to  see  what  sort  of  a  face  the 
owner  of  so  well-proportioned  a  waist  possessed.  For  he  felt 
morally  convinced  that  it  must  be  beautiful,  and  he  ardently 
wished  he  were  a  little  longer-sighted,  so  as  to  turn  surmise 
into  certainty.  Unfortunately,  the  sun  had  burst  out  with 
redoubled  power,  and,  moreover,  was  right  in  his  eyes,  and  as 
she  was  standing  with  her  back  to  the  light,  it  was  impossible 
to  make  out  her  features.  They  were  represented  by  one  dark 
blur.  Feeling  provoked  both  by  her  presence  and  by  his 
inability  to  discover  whether  she  were  young  and  pretty,  or 
young  and  ugly,  Harry  iv    ^td  to  Jens  for  information. 

"  Who  is  that  lady  over  the  way  ?  "  he  asked  abrtiptly. 

A  smile  of  pride  illumined  Jens'  countenance.  Evidently 
they  were  old  acquaintances. 
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"Dat  Froken  (Miss)  Velsine,"  he  responded,  in  a  tone  which 
seemc^l  to  say  that,  of  course,  everybody  must  know  who 
Froken  Velsine  was.  But  the  intelligence  conveyed  nothing 
to  Harry's  mind.  He  still  remained  in  a  state  of  Egyptian 
darkness. 

*'  Oh,  indeed !  And  pray,  who  is  .his  said  Froken  Velsine, 
and  what  business  has  she  fishing  Miy  pools? " 

"  She  is  our  Landsmand's  daughter,  and  she  can  fish  where 
she  like.     All  Elv  hers." 

"  The  devil  it  is  I  Then  it  strikes  me  it's  not  much  good 
my  stopping  here." 

"  Mr.  Smutch,"  continued  Jens  gravely,  "  no  could  buy  up 
de  right  of  Herr  Velsine.     Velsine  'ee  no  will  sell." 

"  Why  not  ?     Did  he  offer  too  few  krones  ?  " 

"I  tink  Herr  Velsine  no  motch  like  Mr.  Smutch  ;  besides," 
and  his  face  urightened,  and  he  cast  an  affectionate  glance 
towards  the  further  bank,  "  de  Froken,  she  very  god  fly-fisher. 
Like  very  motch  catch  lax." 

"  So  it  appears,"  said  Harry  grimly.  He  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  this  explanation,  and  wondered  why  Mr.  Smutch 
had  never  told  him  the  real  state  of  affairs.  "  I  suppose  we 
may  as  well  go  home,"  he  added,  after  a  slight  pause.  "  No 
doubt  the  young  lady  has  already  fished  all  the  upper  pools." 

"  Dis  zide  ours,  dat  zide  'ers,"  said  Jens.  *  When  Froken 
Velsine  not  ouc,  den  we  can  fish  bode  zides.  To-day  only 
one  ;  but  no  signify.     Plenty  of  water  in  Elv  for  you  and  'er." 

At  this  juncture  a  cry  of  disappointment  from  the  lady 
opposite  attracted  their  attention.  Precisely  as  her  youthful 
attendant  was  making  a  series  of  unsuccessful  endeavours  to 
gaff  the  fish,  the  latter  gave  a  spasmodic  leap  out  of  the  water, 
caught  the  line  with  his  tail,  and  broke  it.  Harry  had  so 
recently  been  subjectcil  to  a  similar  disappointment  that  hi 
could  not  help  sympathizing.  A  few  minutes  now  elapsed, 
during  which  the  fair  one  inspected  the  extent  of  the  damage. 
Apparently,  it  was  greater  than  she  could  repair,  for  she  began 
waving  her  pocket-handkerchief,  whilst  a  clear  cry  of  "  Jens ! 
Jens ! "  came  ringing  across  the  water. 

Jens'  face  lit  up  at  the  sound  with  a  smile  quite  affectionate 
in  its  nature.  Anybody  could  see  that  she  was  an  immense 
favourite  of  his,  and  that  she  inspired  the  profoundest  admi- 
ration. 

"  De  Froken  is  calling  me.  May  I  go  ?  "  he  said,  appealing 
to  Harrv  for  permission.     "  No  stay  vay  very  long." 
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"  Stay  as  long  as  you  like,"  responded  the  young  man,  fling- 
ing himself  down  on  the  grass.  "  It  don't  make  a  bit  of  differ- 
ence now  the  pool  has  been  messed  about  in  this  manner. 
I  shan't  attempt  to  fish  it." 

They  were  not  very  courteous  words,  but  he  looked  upon 
his  day's  work  as  spoilt,  and  was  thoroughly  put  out,  whilst  he 
felth:'.  with  indignation  against  Mr.  Smutch,  who,  he  was 
rapidly  learning,  had  deceived  him  in  so  many  things.  For 
during  sundry  conversations  with  Jens  lie  had  contrived  to  as- 
certain that  Ebor's  friend  was  a  myth,  and  that  E'lor  himself 
was  the  lessee  of  the  Sand^thal  river,  for  which  he  paid  the 
sum  of  fifty  pounds  yearly. 

Consequently,  when  Harry  recalled  the  cheque  for  five 
hundred,  he  knew  quite  well  that  he  had  been  done.  Possibly 
he  might  have  forgiven  this  had  the  means  employed  been 
more  straightforward  and  honourable,  but  his  sense  of  recti- 
tude was  offended  by  the  petty  deceit  which  Mr.  Smutch  had 
practised.  And  now,  the  discovery  that  Herr  Velsine  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  fishing  one  half  the  river,  came  as  a  fresh 
blow  on  the  top  of  a  good  many  already  received.  True,  it 
did  not  so  rtiuch  matter  on  a  day  like  the  present,  when  all  the 
water  was  in  good  order,  but  as  soon  as  the  river  went  down 
again,  it  would  be  very  awkward  to  arrive  at  a  pool  and  find 
Miss  Velsine  already  in  possession.  He  wondered  what  the 
deuce  ladies  wanted  to  fish  for,  It  was  natural  enough  for 
men  to  have  the  slaying  instinct,  but  for  women  to  nourish  it 
was  both  horrible  and  unfeminine. 

It  did  away  with  all  the  charm  supposed  to  be  owned  by 
the  weaker  sex,  when  they  placed  themselves  on  an  equality 
with  the  Lords  of  Creation,  and  aped  not  only  their  manners 
and  their  clothes,  but  also  their  very  pursuits.  Altogether 
Harry  felt  anything  but  amiably  disposed  towards  the  fair 
angler.  If  his  thoughts  could  have  been  read,  he  vrished  her 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Thus  thinking,  he  turned  round  on  his  elbows  and  gazed 
moodily  down  at  the  soft  cushion  of  velvety  moss  beneath 
him.  Perhaps  it  was  this  attitude  which  prevented  him  from 
heanng  footsteps  and  seeing  two  figures  advancing  over  the 
creaking  timbers  of  the  bridge.  He  was  startled  out  of  his 
sombre  meditations  by  the  sound  of  Jens'  voice  saying,  in  its 
deep,  bass  tones : 

"  Mr.  'Opperton,  Froken  Velsine,  she  desire  to  speak  one 
word  wid  you." 
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He  jumped  up  hastily,  and  there  and  then  any  animosity  he 
might  have  entertained  against  the  young  lady  vanished  once 
and  for  ever.  The  mere  sight  of  her  was  sufficient  to  disarm 
wrath,  for  she  was  the  most  infinitely  fair  thing  he  had  ever 
set  eyes  on.  Her  hair  was  that  peculiar  colour  which  can  only 
be  described  as  whitey-gold.  It  was  very  thick  and  long,  and 
simply  dressed  in  two  big  shining  plaits  that  hung  down  her 
back,  and  almost  reached  the  ground.  Her  eyes  were  as  blue 
and  pure  as  her  native  skies,  and  in  their  clear  depths  was 
mirrored  an  adorable  expression  of  candid  innocence  such  as 
one  sees  in  the  eyes  of  a  quite  young  child.  A  lake  without  a 
single  ripple,  was  not  more  calm,  more  gloriously  serene,  than 
they.  The  brows  and  lashes  were  light,  but  of  a  darker  shade 
than  the  hair.  The  nose  was  straight  and  delicate,  and  the 
rosy  mouth  small  and  full  of  little  pearly  teeth.  So  white,  so 
fair,  so  virginal  was  she,  in  her  chaste,  young  beauty,  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fresh,  healthy  tints  of  her  complexion,  an 
indifferent  observer  might  have  accused  her  looks  of  insipidity. 
But  the  snowy  skin,  with  its  apple-blossom  bloom,  bright  yet 
at  the  same  time  marvellously  transparent,  refuted  this  charge. 

For  the  rest,  she  was  tall  and  slim,  upright  as  a  young 
willow,  with  small  hands  and  feet  and  rounded  limbs.  She  had 
none  of  her  country-women's  breadth  of  back,  squareness  of 
shoulder,  or  width  of  hip,  and  as  she  stood  there,  dressed  in  a 
short  serge  skirt,  a  blue  and  white  striped  body,  gathered  in  at 
the  waist  by  a  band  of  blue  ribbon,  and  a  straw  sailor  hat  on 
her  little  stag-like  head,  Harry  felt  completely  overpowered  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  so  lovely  a  creature. 

He  forgot  his  manners,  and  could  do  nothing  but  stare  at 
her,  just  as  if  he  had  been  some  uncultured  plough-boy.  Some- 
how she  gave  him  the  same  sort  of  feeMng  as  did  the  land  of 
her  birth,  for  he  could  see  by  the  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  the 
straight  features  and  proud  bearing,  that  she  had  Vikings' 
blood  in  her  veins.   ' 

Like  the  great  grey  mountains,  the  green  Fjord,  and  rushing 
waters,  she  conveyed  a  sense  of  unutterable  repose.  Those 
turquoise  eyes  of  hers  were  so  placid,  so  tranquil,  and  seemed 
to  look  out  on  the  world  with  such  infantine  simplicity,  and 
such  a  supreme  unconsciousness  of  their  own  beauty.  An 
ice-maiden,  cold  and  pure  as  the  snows  that  towered  above  her 
flaxen  head. 

But  no  !  Under  the  influence  of  Harry's  prolonged  gaze— 
too  earnest  to  be  polite — the  warm  blood  mounts  to  her  cheek, 
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and  dyes  it  rosy  red,  like  the  sun's  after-glow  that  catches  the 
far  off  peaks,  and  kisses  them  into  life.  And  then,  when  the 
sweet,  vivid  blush  fades  away,  she  speaks,  addressing  him  in 
excellent  English,  that  is  almost  completely  free  from  any 
foreign  accent. 

"Mr.  Hopperton,"  she  says,  recovering  the  graceful  self- 
possession  which  seems  natural  to  her,  "  I  come  to  you  a 
beggar,  since  I  come  to  ask  a  favour." 

No  address  could  possibly  have  charmed  Harry  more.  His 
disapprobation  of  female  anglers  faded  from  his  memory,  as 
she  stood  before  him,  leaning  slightly  against  her  rod,  whose 
butt  rested  on  the  ground. 

"  You  have  only  to  name  your  wish,"  he  said  gallantly.  "  It 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  grant  it." 

Who  would  have  recognised  the  young  man  who,  only  five 
minutes  ago,  was  growling  and  grumbling  on  the  bank  ?  Oh, 
beauty,  thou  givest  to  woman  a  power  which  neither  wit  nor 
intellect  can  equal.  For  men  judge  by  the  eye,  and  by  the 
eye  and  the  senses  they  are  ruled.  Not  one  in  a  hundred 
cares  for  learning  in  comparison  with  looks. 

"  I  have  lost  my  salmon,"  said  Miss  Velsine  regretfully — she 
might  be  a  goddess  in  appearance,  but  she  was  none  the  less  a 
keen  sportswoman — "but  alas  !  that  is  not  all.  He  took  the 
last  casting  line  I  possess  in  the  world.  My  father  has  sent 
to  Bergen  for  some  more,  but  they  have  not  come  yet,  and 
—and "     Here  she  hesitated. 

"  And  you  would  like  to  go  on  fishing,  and  want  me  to  give 
you  one,  eh  ?  "  said  Harry,  with  an  encouraging  smile. 

She  drew  herself  up  proudly. 

"  No,  not  give — lend.  I  will  pay  you  back  as  soon  as  my 
own  casting  lines  arrive.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  asking  for 
gifts." 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  returned  Harry,  feeling  that  the  friendly 
tone  adopted  towards  Mrs.  Thompson  was  not  quite  suitable 
m  Froken  Velsine's  case.  "  Let  me  see  what  sort  of  a  line  you 
have  been  fishing  with,"  and  he  examined  it  carefully.  "  Rub- 
bishy thing,"  he  exclaimed  contemptuously,  winding  it  round 
his  finger,  and  breaking  it  with  the  greatest  ease.  "  Why  !  it's 
not  fit  to  hold  a  trout  with.     No  wonder  you  lost  your  fish." 

"  The  gut  is  not  good,  I  know,  but  we  have  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  it  here.     Last  year,  Mr.  Smutch  gave  me  some 
before  he  went  away,  but  I  have  used  it  all  up." 
' "  Oh !   so   you    know    Mr.    Smutch !  "    ejaculated    Harry, 
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marvelling  why  his  friend  Ebor  had  not  mentioned  the  exist- 
ence of  this  young  divinity. 

«  Yes,  a  little." 

'*  And  you  like  him  ?  "  It  was  one  of  those  impulsive  ques- 
tions which  Harry  was  in  the  habit  of  blurting  out  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and  without  due  consideration. 

An  uncertain  expression  passed  over  Froken  Velsine's  fair 
face,  and  her  eyes  narrowed. 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  him  to  give  me  his  casting  lines.  I 
ought  to  like  him,  but,"  and  her  voice  dropped.  "I  don't 
think' I  do — much." 

Harry  forbore  from  any  further  inquiries.  His  cuilv/sity 
was  roused,  but  he  could  see  by  her  manner  that  she  disliked 
the  subject,  and  that  it  proved  embarrassing.  Was  it  possible 
she  was  in  iove  with  Ebor,  and  sought  to  conceal  the  senti- 
ment ?  A  pang  shot  through  his  heart.  He  did  not  somehow 
think  Mr.  Smutch  would  make  her  a  very  good  husband.  He 
was  of  opinion  there  were  others  who  might  make  her  a  better. 
Mindful  meantime,  of  the  young  lady's  request,  he  produced 
his  fly-book,  and  brought  out  two  stout,  treble-twisted  lines. 

"Here,  take  these,"  he  said.  "  They  will  do  to  go  on  with, 
at  any  rate." 

What  miracles  a  good  pair  of  eyes  can  achieve !  He  was  ac- 
tually supplying  her  with  tackle  wherewith  to  fish  his  pools ! 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  she  said,  with  grave  simplicity. 
Then,  taking  up  the  book — "  May  I  look  at  it  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly.     There  is  no  need  to  ask  permission." 

She  turned  the  pages  one>by  one,  looking  at  them  with  the 
greatest  interest. 

"  Pophams,  Butchers,  Claret  Jays,  Dusty  Millers,  Silver 
Wilkinsons  and  Jock  Scotts,"  she  said,  with  a  smile.  "I  see 
you  have  plenty  of  good  flies  wherewith  to  snare  our  Norwegian 
salmon.'* 

"  How  do  you  come  to  know  the  names  of  them  all  ?  "  in- 
quired Harry,  struck  by  the  profundity  of  her  knowledge. 

She  laughed,  and  her  laugh  was  as  sweet  and  clear  as  one  of 
the  sheep  bells  on  her  father's  hills. 

"  For  a  very  simple  reason,  Mr.  Hopperton.  Because  I  tie 
flies  myself." 

**You? — impossible!" 

"  I  do  though,  don't  I,  Jens  ?  And  catch  fish  with  them, 
too,  what's  more." 

Jens,  thus  appealed  to,  grinned  from  ear  to  ear. 
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"  Quite  true,"  he  said.  "  No  fly  take  so  many  lax  in  dis  Elv, 
as  Fioken  Andrine's  fly." 

Her  name  was  Andrine  then.  Harry  thought  it  a  very 
pretty  one,  which  exactly  suited  her  style  of  beauty. 

"  Let  me  give  you  a  home-made  salmon-catcher  in  return 
for  your  kindness."  And  drawing  forth  an  old  leather  pocket- 
book,  she  presented  him  with  a  specimen. 

It  was  a  beautifully  made  fly,  and  had  a  light-blue  silk  body, 
striped  with  silver  tinsel,  and  a  neutral-coloured  wing,  in  which 
strips  of  bustard  and  mallard  largely  predominated.  Harry 
possessed  none  quite  of  the  same  pattern. 

"  It  is  a  curious  thing  what  a  partiality  fish  show  for  that 
sky-blue  body,  wherever  there  is  snow  water,"  observed  Andrine. 
"I  have  noticed  it  many  times.  This  is  another  iavourite 
pattern,"  showing  him  a  fly  with  a  yellow  wool  head. 

"  How  clever  you  are,"  he  exclaimed  admiringly. 

Her  brow  contracted  ever  so  slightly.  She  was  not  used  to 
compliments,  and  they  disturbed  her  serenity. 

"  No,  I  am  not.  I  only  wish  I  were.  My  father  is  very 
clever,  but  I  am  stupid." 

"  I  can't  believe  that.  Miss  Velsine.  Anyhow,  I  for  one 
would  give  anything  to  be  able  to  make  flies  so  well," 

"  Would  you  really  ?  "    And  her  face  kindled. 

"Yes,  really." 

"  Then,"  she  said  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  "  I  will  teach 
you,  although  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  professor." 

Harry's  pulses  thrilled  with  expectant  pleasure.  He  could 
imagine  how  delightful  the  lesson  would  prove  with  such  a 
teacher.  He  could  hardly  take  his  eyes  off  her^  and  this  rude- 
ness on  his  part  was  rendered  the  easier,  because  of  her 
absolute  unconsciousness  and  freedom  from  all  coquetry. 

"  I  should  like  it  awfully,"  he  said  eagerly.  "  But  how  did 
you  learn  in  this  out  of  the  way  part  ?" 

"  An  old  fisherman  taught  me,  one  Ola  Erichson  by  name. 
He  had  been  over  to  your  country  with  some  great  English 
lord,  who  took  a  fancy  to  him.  He  also  showed  me  how  to 
fish,  for  "  with  a  little  air  of  pride,  "  very  few  Norwegian  ladies 
can  throw  a  fly." 

"  Are  you  Norwegian  or  English  ?  "  asked  Harry.  "  I  have 
been  wondering  all  the  time." 

She  smiled. 

"  I  am  half  and  half.  My  mother  is  an  Englishwoman,  and 
from  her  I  learnt  to  speak  your  language.     My  father  is  de- 
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scended  from  the  Old  Vikings.  He  is  a  Landsmmd  here,  and 
everybody  knows  him  except  you,  and  you,  Mr.  Hopperton," 
casting  a  reproachful  glance  at  her  companion,  "  have  never 
come  to  see  him." 

"Indeed,"  he  responded,  confusedly.  **I  did  not  know 
where  you  lived." 

"  You  have  passed  the  house  very  often.  It  is  the  one  near 
the  '  Fos '  pool,  with  roses  growing  up  the  porch,  and  cabbages 
in  the  garden.  We  are  proud  of  our  cabbages,  because  nobody 
else  has  any,  though  I  admit  they  are  not  beautiful." 

"  I  remember  now.  I  have  noticed  them  often,  and  won- 
dered who  they  belonged  to." 

"  My  mother  will  be  very  glad  to  give  you  some,"  said 
Andrine,  with  the  hospitality  characteristic  of  her  race.  "But 
I  should  likp  yon  to  come  and  see  her,  because  she  so  loves 
hearing  news  cf  her  own  country.  We  are  always  at  home  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  for  Elizabetha  goes  to  church,  and  mother 
and  I  cook  the  pandekages,  and  get  father's  dinner  ready." 

The  directness  and  simplicity  of  this  speech  quite  won 
Harry's  heart.  Andrine  was  totally  unlike  any  other  woman 
he  had  ever  known.  Small  as  was  his  experience,  they  all 
appeareu  to  him  to  be  self-conscious,  and  striving  after  effect. 
Even  Annie  Thompson  fully  appreciated  her  own  good  looks, 
and  was  not  above  practising  certain  little  tricks  of  fascination. 
He  did  not  object  to  them,  but  for  all  that,  they  still  remained 
tricks,  and  were  a  trifle  artificial. 

But  here  was  one,  a  hundred  thousand  times  niore  highly 
gifted  personally,  yet  as  innocent  and  straightforward  as  a 
child.  Her  inexperience  wrapped  her  round  like  a  shield. 
His  man's  honour  told  him  it  would  be  a  base,  mean  thing  to 
strive  to  take  advantage  of  it.  She  was  a  veritable  flower  of 
nature,  and  the  gallantries  which  had  been,  in  a  measure,  per- 
missible in  Mrs.  Thompson's  case,  would  be  wickedly  out  of 
place  here.  In  this  secluded  valley,  girt  round  by  mountains, 
the  foul  breath  of  the  world  had  not  yet  reached  her.  She 
had  escaped  its  taint,  and,  like  the  wild  aniiiials  who  have 
never  seen  man,  and,  therefore,  will  confidently  approach  him, 
she  knew  and  suspected  no  danger. 

Adorablf2  ignorance  !  Alas  !  that  it  should  ever  be  dispelled ! 

"I  will  certainly  come  and  see  your  mother  on  Sunday,  if  I 
may,"  «aid  Harry,  adopting  the  same  franl:  tone  as  employed 
by  Fioken  Velsine. 

"  That's  right,"  she  replied.     "  We  can  settle  then  about 
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beginning  the  lessons.  And  now  T  must  be  off,  or  the  fish 
may  give  up  rising.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Hopperton,  and  good 
luck  to  you."  So  saying,  she  waved  her  little  hand  in  a  friendly 
fashion,  and  retraced  her  footsteps  over  the  bridge  by  which 
she  had  come.     Harry's  ill-humour  had  entirely  vanished. 

He  no  longer  minded  another  person  sharing  his  right  in  the 
river,  and  he  fished  away  at  the  Bridge  pool,  casting  over  the 
identical  spot  again  and  again,  as  long  as  Andrine  Velsine  was 
visible  on  the  opposite  bank.  Jens  appeared  highly  gratified 
by  the  impression  she  had  so  evidently  produced. 

•'What  do  you  tink  of  our  fisher  lady?"  he  inquired  with 
irrepressible  curiosity. 

"She  is  beautiful — quite  beautiful  !"  said  Harry,  not  at- 
tempting to  conceal  his  admiration. 

Jens  nodded  his  big  head  approvingly. 

"  Ah !  "  he  said,  drawing  a  long  breath.  "  She  is  god  too, 
is  our  Froken  Velsine,  and  dat  is  better  dan  being  pretty.  All 
de  poor  peoples  love  'er." 

Harry  made  no  reply,  but  he  thought  in  his  own  mind  that 
it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  help  doing  so. 

Only  he  wondered  uneasily  if  this  young  ice-maiden,  with 
the  beautiful  blue  eyes  and  the  white-gold  hair,  and  the  fair 
pink  and  white  complexion,  would  ever  love  anybody  in  return. 
She  seemed  too  pure  and  cold  for  Cupid's  fiery  dart  to  destroy 
her  serenity  and  dissipate  its  virgin  snows. 

As  she  disappeared  from  vision  he  pondered  over  whether 
it  could  be  done.  His  heart  beat  fast  at  the  mere  thought  ol 
human  passion  lighting  up  that  still  and  beautiful  face. 
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Sport  continued  good  throughout  the  week,  and  when  Sunday 
arrived  Harry  was  in  the  highest  of  spirits.  During  the  last 
two  or  three  days  Annie  Thompson's  image  had  rapidly  faded 
from  his  mind,  and  since  the  meeting  with  Andrine,  he  felt  quite 
prepared  to  set  up  a  new  idol  in  its  place. 

Do  not  be  too  hard  upon  him.  If  there  were  but  one  pretty 
woman  in  the  world,  men  .might  possibly  prove  constant ;  but 
there  are  so  many,  and  because  they  admire  the  rose  it  does  not 
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follow  that  they  should  not  equally  admire  the  jasmine,  the  lily 
of  the  valley,  and  a  host  of  other  sweet  and  fragrant  flowers. 
Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  women  would  fare  worse  if  they  didn't. 
At  any  rate,  fewer  get  left  out  in  the  cold  altogether,  and  the 
male  admiicitiuix — that  precious  thing — is  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed. 

Our  hero  dressed  himself  with  extra  care.  For  the  first  time 
since  he  hf«d  left  Bergen,  he  put  on  a  stiff  white  collar,  whose 
unyielding  texture  confined  his  throat  well  up  to  the  chin, 
causing  him  to  carry  it  quite  an  inch  higher  than  usual.  A 
neat  checked  suit  and  a  light-brown  pot  hat  completed  his 
attire,  and  when  all  his  preparations  were  at  an  end,  he  could 
not  help  looking  with  some  satisfaction  at  his  tall  and  upright 
figure  in  the  bit  of  cracked  looking-glass  that  did  duty  as  a 
mirror. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  analyze  his  thoughts  at  this 
precise  moment.  They  were  a  confused  pot-pourri  of  many 
ingredients.  Nevertheless,  it  flashed  across  his  mind,  as  he 
stood  there  putting  a  few  finishing  touches  to  his  toilet,  that 
fair  women  invariably  fall  in  love  with  dark  men ;  and  he 
wished  to  goodness  he  had  raven  locks  and  a  heavy,  drooping 
moustache  like  Mr.  Smutch,  instead  of  possessing  hair  which, 
in  strict  candour,  could  only  be  called  sandy,  and  an  upper  lip 
adorned  by  a  little  insignificant  fringe  of  tow-coloured  down, 
calculated  to  give  him  a  disgustingly  youthful  appearance. 

However,  he  had  not  made  himself,  so  these  things  could 
not  be  helped,  and  he  went  forth  to  fascinate  and  to  conquer, 
if  not  a  veritable  Apollo,  at  all  events,  a  fair,  fresh,  well-looking 
young  man. 

It  blew  half  a  gale  and  the  Fjord,  some  distance  from  its 
head,  was  covered  with  white  sea-horses,  that  kept  tumbling 
and  breaking,  leaping  and  splashing  as  the  wind  came  in  fitful 
flurries.  The  sun  shone  brightly  at  intervals,  sometimes  hiding 
behind  a  heavy  cloud,  sending  dark  streamers  flying  across  the 
blue  rents  of  far-off"  sky,  and  causing  deep  purple  shadows  to 
trail  along  the  valley  and  the  mountain  sides,  then  as  it  flashed 
out  suddenly,  lighting  up  the  whole  scene  with  a  searching 
glory  of  gold.  The  effect  was  both  wild  and  picturesque,  and 
lent  an  additional  grandeur  to  the  landscape. 

Harry  walked  along  the  on',  solitary  road  possessed  by  San- 
ddthal,  and  which  led  in  the  direction  of  the  "Fos"  pool 
The  air  was  sweet  after  the  rain,  and  fragrant  with  the  odour 
of  wild  flowers  and  moist  herbage.    He  met  many  peasants  on 
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the  way,  all  of  them  dressed  in  their  Sundav  clothes,  the  men 
wearing  suits  of  shining  black  broadcloth,  he  woment  their 
smartest  petticoats  and  gayest  handkerchiefs.  Scarce  a  single 
person  omitted  the  usual  smiling  salutation  and  its  accom- 
panying "god-dag!"  (good-day).  When  one  looked  at  the 
poverty  of  the  land  and  compared  the  natives  with  Irish 
peasantry,  it  was  impossible  to  help  admiring  their  industry 
and  perseverance.  Many  a  cottage  was  perched  high  up  on 
the  very  slope  of  a  moraine,  with  miniature  fields  of  rye  and 
wheat  flourishing  around,  which,  by  incessant  toil,  had  been 
reclaimed  from  a  perfect  wilderness  of  stone. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  steady  walking  brought  Harry  to  the 
Linusmand's  house.  It  Was  finely  situated  on  a  rising  knoll, 
with  a  background  of  straight-stemmed  pines,  and  overlooked 
both  the  river  and  the  more  distant  Fjord,  but,  like  the  cottages 
of  the  poorer  class,  it  was  built  entirely  of  wood.  The  exterior 
had  been  painted  a  creamy  yellow,  picked  out  with  bands  of 
brown,  and  the  red  roof  was  of  a  charmingly  mellow  hue, 
delightful  to  the  eye  when  contrasted  with  the  sombre  green 
crowns  of  the  fir  trees.  The  tiles  of  which  it  was  composed 
were  free  from  that  fiery  and  aggressive  tint  so  common  in  our 
English  ones;  they  were  su'jdued  in  tone,  and,  moreover, 
ornamented  by  patches  of  yellow  moss  and  greenish-grey 
lichen.  The  porch  was  quite  an  elaborate  edifice,  and  occu- 
pied the  entire  centre  of  the  house,  mounting  to  the  upper 
storey,  and  forming  a  handsome  balcony,  round  which  ran  some 
well-turned  wooden  railings. 

A  magnificent  Gloire  de  Dijon  rose  climbed  up  this  elegant 
structure  and  almost  covered  it  with  its  fragrant  bloom.  The 
ground  at  the  base  of  the  knoll  was  strewn  with  thickly  lying 
boulders,  but  a  portion  of  it  had  been  cleared  and  converted 
into  a  small  garden,  in  which,  besides  the  afore-mentioned 
cabbages,  flourished  a  row  of  ctrrant  and  gooseberry  bushes, 
an  old  apple  tree,  some  carrots,  turnips  and  potatoes,  and  a 
few  sweet  peas,  the  whole  being  enclosed  by  a  low  hedge  of 
briony.  A  small  gate,  painted  green,  led  upward,  from  the 
road.  Through  this,  Harry  passed,  and  walked  along  the 
neatly  kept  path. 

The  door  of  the  house  stood  wide  open — thieves  and  bur- 
glars were  evidently  unknown — and  ne  was  just  debating 
whether  to  knock  in  orthodox  fashion,  or  boldly  enter,  when 
Andrine  herself  appeared,  running  out  Irom  an  adjoining  room 
to  greet  him. 
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•*  Here  you  are,"  she  exclaimed,  holding  out  both  her  hands 
in  friendly  welcome.  "  I  saw  you  some  way  off,  and  you  have 
come  in  the  nick  of  time,  for  father  and  mother  are  just  taking 
their  afternoon  coffee." 

So  saying,  after  passing  through  a  little  square  hall,  hung  with 
coats  and  waterproofs,  she  ushered  him  into  a  large,  airy  apart- 
ment. It  was  spotlessly  clean,  three  big  windows  draped  with 
white  muslin  curtains,  were  adorned  by  numberless  flowers, 
and  a  small  square  of  carpet,  partly  hid  the  painted  grey 
boards.  Harry  took  a  rapid  survey.  It  was  easy  to  see  from  the 
disposition  of  the  various  knick-knacks,  vases,  books,  photo- 
graphs, &c.,  that  feminine  fingers  had  be'jn  at  work,  for  the 
room,  though  bare  and  unfurnishi^d  according  to  his  insular 
notions,  still  possessed  a  thoroughly  homely  and  comfortable 
appeal ance.  Its  lightness,  freshness  and  cheerfulness  were 
striking. 

Herr  and  Frue  Velsine  were  seated  at  a  centre  table,  sipping 
hot  coffee,  whose  delicious  aroma  at  once  assailed  Harry's 
nostrils.  They  greeted  him  with  a  warmth  and  cordiality  that 
soon  dissipated  any  predisposition  to  shyness  on  his  part,  and 
in  five  minutes  he  found  himself  thoroughly  at  home,  and 
drinking  his  coffee  just  like  one  of  the  family.  He  glanced  at 
Frue  Velsine  curiously.  A  man  always  feels  interested  in  the 
mother  of  the  girl  he  admires,  if  only  because  he  expects  to 
see  what  she  will  develop  into.  But  in  this  case  he  was  dis- 
appointed. He  could  not  imagine  any  number  of  years  pro- 
ducing the  smallest  similarity  between  Andrine  and  her  mother. 
They  were  totally  unlike. 

Frue  Velsine  was  neither  poetical,  ideal,  nor  Madonna-looking. 
She  could  not  possibly  have  been  mistaken  for  an  iceberg  or  an 
ice-maiden,  or  anything  in  fact  but  a  stout,  motherly  English- 
woman, whose  rosy  cheeks,  bright  eyes,  dark  hair,  and  pleasant 
face  proclaimed  her  nationality.  Her  daughter  possessed  no 
points  of  resemblance,  and  it  was  clear  that  she  inherited  her 
good  looks  entirely  from  the  parental  side.  Herr  Velsine  was 
of  the  pure  fair  Norse  type,  and  an  unusually  fine  man.  He 
measured  over  six  feet  high,  and  his  limbs  were  admirably  pro- 
portioned. There  was  something  peculiarly  noble  in  the  car- 
riage of  his  head  and  throat.  It  gave  to  his  whole  bearing  an 
air  of  freedom  and  independence.  With  his  steadfast  eye, 
thick  flaxen  hair,  and  tawny  beard,  he  reminded  Harry  of  a 
majestic  lion.  His  manners  were  those  of  a  courteous  and 
polished  gentleman,  but  as  he  could  speak  very  little  English, 
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and  as  his  guest  was  unal)le  to  carry  on  a  fluent  conversation 
in  Norwegian,  after  the  first  civilities  had  been  exchanged  he 
pleaded  business,  and  left  the  room. 

Frue  Velsine  appeared  enchanted  to  meet  with  a  compatriot, 
and  nothing  was  too  good  for  Harry.  With  kindly  hospitality 
which  would  not  suffer  itself  to  be  denied,  she  brought  forth  of 
her  best,  making  Andrine  unlock  the  cupboard  where  the 
home-made  cranberry  jam  was  kept,  and  fetch  from  the  kitchen 
a  plate  full  of  the  most  delicious  rusks;  and  not  satisfied  with 
this  she  itisisted  on  his  tasting  the  national  "  Fladbrod,"  a 
thin,  flat  cake,  resembling  oatmeal,  but  having  a  sourish  taste, 
and  made  of  rye. 

Andrine  was  kept  running  backwards  and  forwards,  and  she 
seemed  to  take  as  great  a  pleasure  as  did  her  mother  in  giving 
her  visitor  a  warm  reception.  It  was  in  vain  Harry  protested 
when  she  laid  the  table  with  a  snowy  cloth,  removed  the  cups 
already  used,  and  performed  sundry  little  services,  which  he 
had  hitherto  seen  relegated  to  a  man-servant  or  a  parlour- maid. 
On  beholding  her  bear  off"  the  coffee-pot,  and  carry  it  into  the 
kitchen  to  be  replenished,  he  jumped  up  from  his  chair,  with  a 
feeling  not  unlike  dismay  that  she  should  do  anything  half  so 
menial — she  who  looked  only  meant  to  be  worshipped. 

But  Andrine,  if  she  appeared  an  ethereal  being,  was  by  no 
means  one  in  reality,  and  she  laughed  heartily  at  the  confusion 
this  simple  action  so  evidently  excited,  whilst  Frue  Velsine 
remai  king  it  also,  said  : 

"  Ah  I  Mr.  Hopperton,  you  are  not  used  to  seeing  girls  made 
useful,  and  busy  themselves  about  a  house.  It  is  not  *^e 
fashion  in  England,  I  know.  They  sit  all  day  long  with  their 
hands  before  them,  and  think  of  nothing  but  frocks  and 
admirers.  Many  of  them  hardly  know  how  to  order  a  dinner 
when  they  get  married,  and  have  not  one  practical  idea  in  their 
heads.  All  that  is  the  result  of  a  false  system  of  education, 
and  an  artificial  state  of  society,  which  renders  admiration  the 
one  goal  of  a  woman's  life.  But  here,  in  Norway  it  is  different. 
The  people  are  more  simple-minded  and  contented,  whilst  their 
poverty,  which  exists  even  among  those  who  occupy  a  good 
social  position,  compels  them  to  wait  upon  themselves,  instead 
of  being  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  a  tribe  of  over-fed  ser- 
vants. Andrine  has  been  brought  up  according  to  the  customs 
of  her  father's  country,  but  I  hope  you  do  not  think  any  the 
worse  of  her,  or  deem  her  less  a  lady,  because  she  knows  how 
to  make  a  bed,  lay  a  table,  and  cook  a  dinner." 
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Harry  cast  an  admiring  glance  at  the  girl.  He  highly 
approved  of  her  household  qualities — every  woman  ought  to 
possess  them  who  was  worth  anything ;  but  all  the  same  he 
could  not  help  smiling  at  the  thought  of  this  adorable  young 
creature  bending  over  smoky  fires,  and  dirtying  her  white  hands 
by  the  lifting  of  smutty  saucepans.  Such  an  occupation  sjsemed 
so  wholly  at  variance  with  Andrine's  delicate  style  of  beauty, 
that,  in  spite  of  Frue  Vp^  .ics  words,  he  doubted  whether  she 
weie  in  earnest. 

That  lady's  eyes  were  extremely  sharp,  and  it  did  not  take 
her  long  to  detect  the  expression  of  incredulity  which  stole 
over  his  face.     She  therefore  determined  to  convince  him. 

"  Ah  !  Andrine  ! "  she  exclaimed,  jestingly.  **  Mr.  Hop- 
perton  is  sceptical,  and  will  not  admit  the  superior  merits  of 
our  Norwegian  young  ladies.  Go  out  and  cook  him  some 
pandekages  (pancakes)  at  once,  so  that  this  unbelieving  Thomas 
may  be  converted." 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  said  Andrine,  with  a  playful  smile,  fully 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  "  I  fly.  In  ten  minutes 
from  now,  I  promise  that  Mr.  Hopperton  shall  have  a  dainty 
dish  set  before  him,  fit  for  a  king." 

And  without  giving  Harry  time  to  protest,  she  disappeared, 
leaving  him  perfectly  aghast  at  the  mere  idea  of  her  being 
called  upon  to  handle  a  greasy  frying-pan  on  his  account. 
How  would  her  complexion  ever  retain  its  purity,  if  subjected 
to  the  kitchen  firii  ?  It  seemed  positively  inhuman  to  abuse 
beauty  in  such  a  ruthless  fashion.  If  the  family  were  so  poor 
that  she  »^as  forced  to  degrade  herself  to  the  level  of  a  general 
servant,  of  course  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said,  but  she 
need  not  exert  her  household  talents  on  his  behalf.  He  had 
already  partaken  of  coffee,  cranberry  jam,  fladbrod  and  rusks, 
and  could  eat  nothing  more. 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  Frue  Velsine,"  he  exclaimed,  in  the  greatest 
distress,  "  I  cannot  take  pandekages  at  this  hour  of  the  day. 
Pray  do  not  let  your  daughter  trouble." 

"It's  no  trouble,  it's  a  pleasure,"  she  laughed  in  return. 
"  Besides,  nobody  knows  what  they  can  do  till  they  try.  And 
as  for  Andrine,  you  need  not  mind  about  her.  She  is  not 
accustomed  to  be  treated  like  a  fine  lady  who  has  never  done  a 
sttoke  of  honest  work  in  her  life.  So  don't  distress  yourself, 
please." 

"  But,"  murmured  Harry,  "  she  is  so  beautiful  it  seems  a 
sacrilege."  • 
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The  mother's  face  lit  up  with  a  smile  of  gratified  pride. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "Andrine  is  beautiful.  I  won't  deny  it. 
She  takes  after  her  father,  who  twenty  years  ago,  was  said  to 
be  the  handsomest  man  in  Norway ;  but  for  all  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  she  should  be  idle  and  useless.  Some  day, 
please  God,  she  will  marry  a  good  Norsk  husband,  the  same  as 
I  have  done  myself,  and  then  it  would  be  a  pity  if  her  ideas 
were  too  grand  for  her  station.  So  many  young  women  wreck 
their  happiness  on  that  account,  and  end  by  making  them- 
selves niserable,  simply  because  they  expect  too  much  out  of 
life,  and  instead  of  attending  to  the  plain  duties  that  lie  straight 
before  their  eyes,  if  only  they  would  see  them,  run  after  every 
kind  of  absurdity.  I  believe  rather  in  doing  what  you  can, 
than  in  pining  for  what  you  might  like,  but  haven't  got." 
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Frue  Velsine  was  a  very  sensible,  practical  body,  who  enter- 
tained no  exaggerated  notions  concerning  her  daughter's  ulti- 
mate settlement.  Her  common  sense  was  quite  crushing. 
Harry  could  not  find  any  suitable  reply.  Seeing  him  remain 
silent,  she  turned  to  him  with  a  bright  smile,  and  said  con- 
fidentially— 

"  I  can  tell,  Mr.  Hopperton,  that  you  are  wondering  at  me — 
although  you  are  too  polite  to  state  your  thoughts — for  having 
so  little  ambition,  but  the  fact  is  my  own  life,  since  I  married 
Herr  Velsine,  has  been  so  happy,  that  I  cannot  wish  my 
daughter  better,  than  to  follow  her  mother's  example,  and 
choose  a  husband  from  among  the  manly,  simple,  upright  men 
of  the  Scandinavian  land.  I  should  be  downright  afraid  to 
give  her  to  some  rich,  fast  young  Englishman  of  the  present 
day." 

This  sentiment  by  no  means   met  with  Harry's  approval. 

He  was  too  well-bred  to  argue  the  point  according  to  his 
inclinations ;  but  he  could  not  help  thinking  in  his  own  mind, 
that  it  would  be  positively  sinful  for  so  beautiful  a  girl  to  re- 
main shut  up  in  a  secluded  valley  all  her  days,  and  continue  to 
live  a  humdrum,  domestic  life,  only  a  few  degrees  superior  to 
that  of  the  peasants  who  surrounded  her.     She  might  just  as 
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well  have  been  a  fright,  if  she  was  to  waste  her  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air,  and  let  nobody  profit  by  it. 

He  was  too  young,  and  as  yet  had  not  seen  sufficient  of  the 
world  to  appreciate,  at  their  full  value,  the  inestimable  bless- 
ings of  peace,  rest,  and  freedom  from  worry.  He  had  had 
plenty  of  repose  during  his  youth,  sluggish,  crawling  repose, 
that  sapped  the  very  blood  in  his  veins,  but  it  had  been  of  the 
wrong  sort,  and,  at  his  age,  he  still  possessed  youth's  natural 
craving  for  excitement.  A  pastoral  existence  spent  amongst 
the  bea  ities  of  Nature,  with  no  society  whatever,  save  that  of 
one  or  two  loved  beings,  did  not  at  the  present  time  sufficiently 
appeal  to  his  imagination.  He  was  not  old  enough  to  prize  it 
at  its  true  worth.  But  the  hour  would  come,  as  it  does  to 
most  of  us,  sooner  or  later,  when  the  world's  hollowness  be- 
comes daily  more  apparent,  and  we  turn  our  unsatisfied  hearts 
from  luxury,  frivolity,  and  self-indulgence  to  the  universal 
mother,  with  her  accompaniments  of  simplicity  and  restfulness. 

"  Don't  you  feel  very  dull  here,  sometimes  ?  "  Harry  inquired, 
by  way  of  giving  a  slight  turn  to  the  conversation. 

"  No,  never,"  answered  Frue  Velsine,  briskly.  "  I  have  my 
husband  and  my  child,  and  always  plenty  to  do.  Depend 
upon  it,  work  is  the  real  secret  of  happiness,  which  should 
always  be  internal  rather  than  external.  When  people  are 
occupied,  they  have  not  time  to  think  of  their  own  sensations. 
It  is  only  the  idle  ones  who  pity  themselves." 

"  Quite  true,  but,  al!  the  same,  the  days  must  seem  awfully 
long  in  winter,  when  it  is  dark  at  three  or  four  o'clock." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Hopperton,  and  have  you  so  very  much  more 
daylight  in  England  ?    Come,  be  truthful." 

"  Perhaps  not,  if  you  live  in  London,  and  are  favoured  to 
many  fogs.     But  then  there  are  so  many  more  amusements." 

**  Oh  !  we  have  amusements,  too.  We  skate,  ride,  walk, 
and  in  the  evening  either  knit  or  read.  But,  of  course,  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  the  summer  is  our  gayest  time.  It  is  not 
so  quiet  then.  The  steamboat  calls  once  a  week,  in  the  height 
of  the  season  sometimes  twice,  and  every  now  and  again 
tourists  arrive,  and  take  up  their  abode  at  Herr  Christian's. 
They  remind  "us  that  we  are  not  quite  barbarians."  And  she 
smiled  brightly. 

•*  Do  you  ever  see  anything  of  them  ?  "  asked  Harry,  won- 
dering at  her  utter  content,  yet  dimly  perceiving  she  was  more 
to  be  envied  than  he. 

"Occasionally,  when  Herr  Velsine's  services  may  be  r. quired. 
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Then,  too,  it  has  become  quite  the  fasl.ion  of  late  for  yo  ir 
countrymen  to  bring  their  yachts  into  our  Norwegian  Fjords. 
So  much  so,  that,  two  summers  ago,  we  were  favoured  by  a 
visit  from  a  gentleman  of  the  greatest  distinction." 

"  Indeed,  who  was  he  ?  " 

"  No  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  your  '  grand,  old 
man.'  He  was  cruising  about  on  a  friend's  yacht,  and  they  put 
into  Sand^thal,  much  to  our  excitement." 

"  And  what  did  the  '  grand,  old  man '  think  of  the  country  ?  " 
inquired  Harry,  with  interest. 

"  He  professed  himself  delighted  with  it,  and  was  wonder- 
fully complimentary." 

"You  made  his  acquaintance  then? " 

"  Yes,  thanks  to  Andrine.  He  happened  to  see  her  on  the 
pier,  took  a  great  fancy  to  her,  asked  who  she  was,  and 
promptly  introduced  himself.  They  tell  me  he  is  very  fond 
of  pretty  girls.     Is  that  true,  Mr.  Hopperton  ?  " 

"  1  believe  so,  Frue  Velsine.  If  not  he  has  been  sadly 
maligned  by  the  great  bulk  of  his  countrymen." 

"  Well,  anyhow,  he  struck  up  a  sudden  friendship  with  An- 
drine, and  made  himself  so  agreeable  that  we  all  fell  in  love 
with  him.  These  great  men  can  be  very  fascinating  when  they 
choose.  The  Sunday  before  he  went  away,  he  came  up  to  say 
good-bye.  He  went  all  over  the  house,  and  inspected  every- 
thing. What  struck  me  most,  was  the  number  of  questions 
he  asked,  and  the  interest  he  displayed  in  quite  small 
matters.  We  have  not  many  possessions  of  value,  but  we 
showed  him  those  we  had,  and,  amongst  them,  he  particularly 
admired  a  very  old  and  curious  carved  drinking  bowl,  made  of 
wood,  which,  tradition  says,  has  been  in  my  husband's  family 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  Vikings.  Herr  Velsine  said  no- 
thing at  the  moment,  but  he  is  a  very  generous  man,  and  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  left  Sand^thal,  he  declared  we  ought  to  do 
honour  to  so  distinguished  a  personage,  and  show  the  pleasure 
we  had  derived  from  his  visit.  So  he  caused  the  tankard  that 
he  prized  as  an  heir-loom  to  be  taken  down  to  the  yacht,  with 
his  compliments,  and  given  to  the  famous  statesman." 

"  And  what  did  Mr.  Gladstone  give  Herr  Velsine  in  return  ?  " 
asked  Harry  curiously. 

A  comical  light  twinkled  in  the  lady's  bright  eyes.  Evidently 
she  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  humour. 

"  He  gave  many  thanks,  a  photograph  of  himself,  and  an 
autograph  letter.     See,  here  they  are,"  and  she  opened    a 
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drawer  of  the  table,  and  produced  the  articles  in  question  for 
Harry's  inspection.  He  looked  at  the  rugged,  noble  old  head, 
with  its  sunken  eyes,  intellectual  brow,  and  deeply  lined  face, 
then  he  read  the  letter.  It  was  very  short,  and  contained 
only  a  few  courteously  worded  sentences.  It  disappointed 
him  a  little,  the  tone  was  so  formal  and  so  studiously  polite, 
as  apparently  it  also  did  Frue  Velsine,  for  she  said  regret- 
fully : 

"  Ah !  The  tankard  was  a  great  beauty,  and  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  it.  It  used  to  stand  over  there,"  pointing  to 
a  table  in  the  corner,  "  and  its  absence  leaves  quite  a  blank. 
I  had  grown  to  be  so  fond  of  the  old  thing.  Herr  Velsine, 
however,  is  content,  and  thinks  a  lot  of  this  letter,  but  for  my 
part  I  would  rather  have  the  drmking  bowl  back  again." 

Meanwhile,  Harry  was  becoir.::;g  exceedingly  concerned  at 
the  prolonged  disappearance  of  Andrine.  He  wished  those 
"  pandekages  "  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  for  he  had  already 
paid  an  unconscionably  long  visit,  and  what  with  papa,  mamma, 
coffee,  and  one  thing  and  another,  had  seen  next  to  nothing  of 
the  young  lady.  It  was  abominable  that  she  should  have  been 
sent  off  to  the  kitchen  to  whip  eggs,  and  toss  batter,  just  when 
he  wanted  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  getting  on  friendly 
terms. 

"I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  be  going  soon,"  he  said,  be 
ginning  to  fidget  on  his  chair.     "  It's  getting  late." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,'  rejoined  Frue  Velsine  decidedly. 
"  You  know  perfectly  well  that  a  Norwegian  Sunday  is  not  1 
over  until  six  o'clock,  and  that  you  can't  decently  go  fishing  | 
till  then.  So  make  up  your  mind  to  be  victimized,  and  stop  i 
where  you  are.  I,  for  one,  won't  encourage  you  in  scandal  | 
izing  the  simple  natives  by  breaking  the  Sabbath." 

"  But  I  may  be  detaining  you.  You  said  a  short  while  ago  I 
that  you  were  always  busy.  You  may  have  other  occupations  | 
from  which  I  am  keeping  you." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  In  this  good,  old-fashioned  country,! 
when  we  say  we  are  glad  to  receive  a  visitor  we  mean  it.  ifl 
you  knew  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  me  to  see  an  English  face,| 
you  would  not  want  to  go  so  soon. 

"I  don't  want  to  go,"  said  Harry,  with  perfect  sincerity! 
His  hostess's  manner  was  so  frank  and  hearty  that  he  fel: 
entirely  reassured,  and  no  longer  fancied  that  he  might  k\ 
out-staying  his  welcome. 

He  began  to  realize  that  she  was  thoroughly  genuine,  anil| 
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he  conferred  pleasure  by  remaining.  Afternoon  calls  in 
London,  and  atiernoon  calls  in  Norway,  were  evidently  not 
exactly  the  same  thing. 

Shortly  after  this,  Andrine  reappeared,  bearing  a  large  dish 
of  smoking  pancakes,  which  she  placed  before  her  guest  with 
a  pretty  little  air  of  self-satisfaction.  They  were  triumphs  of 
the  culinary  art,  and  she  had  indeed  cause  to  feel  proud  of 
them.  Each  one  was  no  thicker  than  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
delicately  browned  without  being  the  least  burnt.  An  epicure 
would  have  feasted  his  eyes  upon  them.  They  were  not  rolled 
up  like  English  pancakes,  but  laid  out  quite  flat  on  the  plate, 
sprinkled  with  sugar,  and  placed  one  on  the  top  of  the  other. 
Of  course  Harry  declared  his  gratitude,  but  vowed  he  was  not 
hungry,  and  could  not  eat  a  morsel ;  and  equally  of  course, 
the  ladies  insisted  that  appetite  or  no  appetite  he  must  pro- 
nounce upon  the  dish  It  ended  by  his  demolishing  more 
than  half  the  "  pandekages,"  much  to  Andrine's  delight,  who 
stood  by  with  her  innocent  young  face  all  wreathed  in  smiles, 
and  looking  prettier  than  ever,  thanks  to  the  bright  colour 
her  recent  exertions  had  brought  to  her  cheeks.  He  quite 
forgot  he  had  arranged  to  meet  Jens  at  half- past  five,  and 
walk  up  to  the  t'^n  pools,  and  he  sat  there  chatting  away  to 
Andrine  and  her  mother  until  the  re-entry  of  Herr  Velsine 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  flight  of  time.  Then  reluctantly  he 
rose  to  go. 

"Gojd-bye,"  he  said.  "I  have  paid  you  a  regular 
visitation." 

"  Nonsense,  Mr.  Hopperton,"  returned  the  good-natured 
lady  of  the  house.  "  For  goodness'  sake  don't  talk  in  that 
formal  manner.  You  quite  forget  what  a  benefit  you  have 
conferred  upon  us.  Now  that  you  have  once  found  your  way 
here,  I  hope  you  will  no  longer  stand  on  ceremony,  but  come 
Y  as  often  as  you  like." 

Harry's  pulses  thrilled  with  joy  at  this  invitation. 

"I  most  certainly  will,"  he  said  emphatically,  looking  at 
Andrino  in  a  manner  which,  for  a  moment,  caused  her  to 
avert  her  eyes,  "  more  especially  as  your  daughter  has  been 
good  enough  to  promise  to  give  me  some  lessons  in  the 
difficult  art  of  tying  flies,  in  which  she  is  quite  an  adept." 

'Ah!  that  reminds  me!"  interposed  the  girl.  "When 
|are  you  going  to  begin  ?  " 

"Whenever  you  will  let  me.  If  the  weather  is  bright,  I 
seldom  go  fishing  until  the  afternoon." 
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"Mamma,  may  Mr  Hopperton  come  to-morrow ?"  asked 
Andrine,  turning  to  her  moiher.     "Can  you  spare  me  ?  " 

"Certainly,  my  dear,  provided  he  has  no  better  engage- 
ment." 

Of  course,  Harry  vowed  he  had  none,  and  before  the  party 
oroke  up  it  was  arranged  he  should  take  his  first  lesson  on 
the  following  morning  at  eleven  o'clock.  Andrine  looked 
upon  the  matter  in  quite  a  business-like  way,  and  considered 
his  desire  to  learn  how  to  dress  flies  perfectly  genuine.  It 
never  seemed  to  occur  to  her  that  she  was  the  attraction,  and 
this  slightly  damped  his  pleasure.  The  lessons,  in  his  eyes, 
were  only  a  means  to  an  end. 

"  I  shall  look  out  all  my  silks  and  feathers  this  evening," 
she  said,  "  and  have  everything  ready  by  to-morrow  morning, 
so  as  not  to  keep  you  waiting  when  you  come." 

"  I  shan't  be  in  any  particular  hurry  to  begin,"  he  rejoined, 
with  a  sentimental  look.     "  Talking  is  nicer  than  working." 

"  Oh  !  we  must  not  waste  time.  That  would  never  do," 
she  said,  as  seriously  as  a  judge. 

"  I  place  myself  entirely  in  your  hands,  Froken  Andrine. 
You  have  only  to  command  for  me  to  obey." 

'*  You  are  talking  like  Mr.  Smutch  now.  Talking  nonsense." 
So  saying  she  accompanied  him  to  the  garden  gate,  and  un- 
doing the  latch,  held  it  open  for  him  to  pass  through.  Her 
fair  face  was  as  calm  and  unruffled  as  if  he  had  been  a  hundred, 
and  the  limpid  blue  eyes  looked  straight  into  his,  with  a  grave 
and  reproving  expression. 

"  Did  Mr.  Smutch  pay  you  compliments  ?  "  he  asked,  turn- 
ing very  red. 

**  I  don't  quite  know  what  you  mean  by  compliments.  But 
he  used  to  say  things  I  did  not  like,  and  did  not  understand. 
My  father  overheard  him  once,  and  was  very  angry.  He  never 
would  ask  him  to  the  house  afterwards." 

"  And  you  say  I  talk  like  Mr.  Smutch  ?  " 

"  Not  always,  but  you  did  just  now,  when  you  put  on  that 
funny  look,  and  made  a  foolish  speech." 

"Then  I  never  will  again,"  said  Harry,  making  a  rash 
promise,  which  he  knew  would  prove  difficult  to  keep.  Only, 
somehow,  he  had  an  intense. dislike  at  that  moment  to  being 
associated  in  her  mind  with  his  friend  Ebor.  As  words  were 
denied  him,  he  thought  he  would  try  some  other  means  of 
making  himself  agreeable,  and  at  the  same  time  of  letting  the 
warmth  of  his  feelings  be  known.     He  took  her  hand  in  his, 
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to  say  good-bye  again,  and  pressed  it  slightly.  No  maiden 
blush  proclaimed  her  consciousness  of  his  admiration,  and  for 
very  shame  he  discontinued  the  pressure.  Was  this  girl  so 
innocent  that  she  must  actually  be  taught  how  to  flirt.  If  so, 
she  was  indeed  a  rara  avis. 

Just  then  a  brilliant  glint  of  sunshine,  gilded  her  white-gold 
hair,  and  formed  a  saint-like  halo  round  it,  lighting  up  the 
ivory  polish  of  her  cool,  smooth  brow.  A  feeling  of  despon- 
dency crept  over  him.  How  beautiful  she  was,  but  oh  !  how 
cold.  No  statue  could  possibly  be  colder.  Would  she  ever 
wake  up  to  human  passion  like  Galatea  ? 

A  mad  desire  seized  him  to  try  the  experiment.  If  only  he 
had  possessed  Mr.  Smutch's  swarthy  complexion  and  bold 
manners,  and  resembled  an  Italian  brigand,  then,  perhaps,  he 
might  have  had  some  chance  of  success.  She  was  not  to  be 
won  easily.     Instinct  told  him  that. 

Something  about  this  lovely  maid  rendered  him  curiously 
distrustful  of  his  own  power  of  pleasing.  He  felt  shy  and  con- 
strained in  her  presence,  awkward  as  a  schoolboy,  and  terribly 
afraid  of  giving  offence.  Those  great  blue  eyes  of  hers,  that 
were  so  like  two  still  pools  on  a  clear  summer's  day,  possessed 
an  unaccountable  influence  over  him  and  reduced  him  almost 
to  silence. 

When  he  came  to  go  over  all  the  incidents  of  his  visit,  he 
was  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  had  made  himself  much  more 
agreeable  to  the  mother  than  to  the  daughter. 

The  latter  had  addressed  him  very  seldom,  and,  unlike  a 
London  young  lady,  had  not  made  the  smallest  efibrt  to  force 
her  attractions  upon  his  attention. 

All  this  was  very  sad,  at  least,  in  Harry's  estimation,  and  the 
only  conclusion  he  could  arrive  at  was  that  she  was  a  regular 
iceberg,  devoid  of  the  feelings  natural  to  her  sex. 

He  felt  both  piqued  and  discouraged,  and,  wonderful  to 
relate,  a  fifteen-pound  salmon  which  he  caught  a  couple  of 
hours  later  on,  did  not  wholly  succeed  in  restoring  his 
equanimity. 

He  was  head  over  ears  in  love.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
whatever  about  it  this  time.  He  wondered  how  he  had  been 
fool  enough,  ever  to  dignify  by  such  a  name,  the  spurious 
passion  he  had  entertained  for  Mrs.  Thompson.  She  was  a 
dear,  good,  little  soul  in  her  way,  he  quite  admitted  that,  but 
she  was  not  to  be  compared  with  Andrine.  The  one  was  a 
common,  every-day  type,  the  other,  the  sort  of  woman,  artists 
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delb,ht  to  paint  and  poets  rave  about.     A  woman  to  be  ideil 
lized  as  a  personification  of  everything  puic  and  high. 

In  loving  Andrine,  he  felt  that  she  appealed  to  the  nobb  | 
side  of  his  nature,  whereas  Annie  Thompson  had  affected  him 
almost  entirely  through  the  lower  and  more  animal  one. 

Whatever  his  faults,  he  was  wise  enough  to  appreciate  the 
difference. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


A  LESSON   IN    FLY-TYING. 
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Ne5T,t>t.ess  to  say  that  Harry  was  punctual  to  his  appointment, 
i'li  li'l  not  keep  the  fair  Andrine  waiting  one  minute. .  Pre- 
cisely at  I  ven  o'clock  next  morning  he  arrived  at  Herr  Vel- 
sine's  house.  On  being  shown  into  the  sitting-room  by  a  stout, 
good-humoured,  country  we)  ch,  it  was  rather  a  disappoint- 
ment to  find  Frue  Velsine  seated  there  writing  a  letter,  just  as 
if  she  meant  to  mount  guard  over  her  daughter,  and  prevent 
the  smallest  exchange  of>  sentiment.  He  liked  Frue  Velsine 
very  much,  but  he  liked  Andrine  better,  and  for  several  hours 
past  he  had  amused  himself  by  picturing  a  mosi;  delightful 
tHe-cL-tHe^  during  which  the  business  of  the  day  would  be 
agreeably  diversified  by  a  little  exceedingly  pleasant  love- 
making. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  the  young  lady  was 
far  from  being  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  took  a  much 
more  serious  and  practical  view  of  the  matter.  Love-maicing 
was  an  art  that  she  did  not  understand,  whilst  fly-making  was 
one  that  she  did,  and  all  her  preparations  were  already  com- 
plete. She  had  cleared  away  the  table-cloth  from  the  large 
centre  table,  spread  a  couple  of  newspapers  over  the  polished 
mahogany,  and  on  these  were  carefully  arranged  several  card- 
board boxes,  containing  hooks,  gut,  cobbler's  wax,  silk,  tinsel, 
feathers,  and  other  requisite  materials. 

By-and-by,  after  the  first  salutations  had  been  exchanged, 
Frue  Velsine,  to  Harry's  inexpressible  relief,  finished  her  letter, 
and  said : 

"  I  told  you  yesterday,  Mr.  Hopperton,  that  you  might  stay 
as  long  as  you  liked,  for  I  was  not  engaged  ;  but  to-day  I  am, 
so  I  shall  only  be  able  to  look  in  upon  you  every  now  and  then, 
and  must  leave  you  to  Andrine's  tender  mercies.     The  fact  is. 
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this  is  baking  morning,  and  the  bread  will  be  spoilt  if  I  were 
not  there  to  superintend  its  manufacture.  You  see,  I  treat 
you  quite  without  ceremony,  and  let  you  into  all  our  family 
secrets,  although  some  instinct  tells  me  I  lose  in  your  estima- 
tion by  doing  so.  But  we  are  simple  people  and  you  must 
lake  us  as  we  are."     And  with  that  she  was  gone. 

<'  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Andrine.  "  By  rights  I  ought  to  have 
been  helping  mamn  i  this  morning,  so  please  show  your  sense 
of  her  sacrifice  by  being  an  extra  good  pupil.  And  now  to 
work."  Whereupon  she  sat  herself  down  at  the  table  with  a 
re  lite  air,  as  if  she  had  quite  made  up  her  mind  to  let  no- 
thing distract  her  attention. 

Harry  felt  in  no  hurry  to  begin  the  lesson.  He  would  have 
liked  to  dally  a  little  first,  but  his  teacher  was  so  much  in 
earnest  that  he  saw  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  fall  in  with 
her  mood. 

Therefore  he  followed  her  example,  ?nd  A  drine  at  once 
opened  a  small  box  and  proceeded  to  sel:  *  &  uuuple  of  hooks 
of  the  requisite  size. 

"  We  won't  have  them  either  too  big  or  too  little  to  begin 
upon,"  she  said,  "because  a  medium  h  ok  is  much  the  easiest 
to  start  with.     Now — are  you  ready,  k  .  dLopperton  ?" 

"Yes,  quite  ;  only,"  he  added  artfully,  "  I'm  afraid  I  shan't 
be  able  to  see." 

"Why  not?" 

"I'm  too  far  off." 

Her  finely  pencilled  eye-brows  raised  themselves  in  an  arch, 
indicative  of  surprise. 

"  Oh !  indeed.  How  very  unfortunate  for  you,  being  so 
short-sighted.     I  wonder  how  you  manage  to  fish." 

"I  can  just  contrive  to  see  the  fly  now  and  again,  and  as 
you  know,  I'm  no  great  fisherman.  Have  I  your  permission 
to  come  a  little  nearer  to  you  ?  " 

She  inclined  her  golden  head  in  a  stately  fashion,  upon  which 
Harry  drew  his  chair  close  up,  until  it  almost  touched  An- 
drine's.  Then,  the  audacious  rascal  put  his  head  on  one  side, 
and  looked  at  her  tenderly,  but  in  vain.  The  frigid  maiden 
took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  hi:  languishing  gaze.  All  her 
energies  were  apparently  absorbed  in  unwinding  some  fine 
yellow  silk  from  a  reel,  and  in  cutting  it  into  two  equal 
lengths. 

"This  is  the  b-ginning  of  all  things,"  she  said,  cheerfully. 
*' Are  you  ailouaing?" 
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"  Yes,"  he  answered,  thinking  how  much  nicer  it  would  be  to 
have  a  chat  first,  before  settling  down  to  work. 

"  Very  well,  then.  The  first  process  consists  in  waxing  the 
silk,  and  in  order  to  do  this  ^^roperly,  you  must  raise  your  right 
knee  and  stick  a  pin  through  >  lur  trouser." 

"  What  on  earth  is  that  for  ?  " 

"  To  wind  the  end  of  the  silk  round,  otherwise  it  would  slip. 
Now  take  this  piece  of  cobbler's  wax  and  pass  it  lightly  up  and 
down  the  silk,  the  same  as  you  see  me  doing.  When  it  grows 
dark,  then  it  is  waxed  enough.  Yellow  is  the  colour  generally 
used  by  professional  tyers,  because  it  is  supposed  to  take  the 
wax  better  than  any  other. 

It  looked  easy  enough  when  Andrine  did  it,  nothing  could 
possibly  look  simpler,  but  when  Harry  came  to  try,  he  found 
that  with  his  clumsy  fingers,  he  pressed  too  hard,  and  broke 
the  silk  in  two.  He  certainly  was  very  awkward,  but  Andrine 
kept  her  patience  admirably,  and  continued  to  supply  him  with 
fresh  lengths,  until  at  last  he  succeeded  in  getting  one  properly 
waxed  without  its  snapping. 

"There,"  she  said,  encouragingly.  "You  have  achieved 
something  already." 

"  I've  been  a  precious  long  time  about  it,"  he  responded, 
feeling  rather  ashamed  of  his  own  stupidity. 

"  That  does  not  matter.  As  you  observed  yesterday,  you 
are  in  no  hurry.  Do  you  know  that  my  teacher  Ola  Erichson, 
after  showing  me  how  to  do  a  thing  once  or  twice,  always 
insisted  on  my  puzzling  it  out  by  myself.  He  said  it  was  the 
only  way  to  learn,  and  I  do  believe  he  was  right,  although  one 
may  not  like  the  system  just  at  first.  However,  now  for  the 
next  step.  Take  one  end  of  your  silk  and  make  three  or  four 
turns  round  the  body  of  the  hook,  leaving  a  good  space  at  the 
head — so." 

Harry  did  as  he  was  told,  though  he  was  again  forced  to 
make  repeated  attempts  before  he  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
his  hook  to  resemble  Andrine's. 

"  Yes,  that's  not  bad,"  said  the  girl,  critically,  after  a  severe 
inspection  of  his  handiwork.  "  And  now  we  want  a  short  piece 
of  gut  each,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  to  form  the  loop. 
It  is  best  to  moisten  the  gut  previously,  and  to  save  trouble  I 
generally  put  mine  in  my  mouth.  You  may  as  well  do  the 
same  with  yours." 

He  obeyed  this  injunction,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  they 
sat  solemnly  side  by  side,  not  speaking  a  word  for  fear  of 
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swallowing  the  gut,  which  got  under  their  tongues  in  a  most 
disagreeable  way.  Once  Harry  very  nearly  choked,  through 
a  sudden  fit  of  laughter  brought  on  by  the  absurdity  of  the 
situation,  but  a  severe  glance  from  Andrine  restrained  him. 
This  beautiful  young  girl  was  so  terribly  earnest. 

Presently  she  withdrew  the  loop  from  her  rosy  mouth,  and 
he  followed  suit.     Then  one  of  his  mad  impulses  seized  him. 

"  Mayn't  we  change  bits  ?  "  he  said,  with  seeming  innocence. 
"  Somehow,  I  have  rather  a  fancy  for  yours." 

She  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"  Change  bits  ?  What  on  earth  for  ?  One  is  just  as  good  as 
another,  besides,"  coldly,  "  it  wouldn't  be  nice." 

"I  think  it  would  be  very  nice.  And — I  mean.  Froken 
Velsine " 

"  Do  you  ?  I  don't.  I  see  Mr.  Smutch  was  not  a  solitary 
specimen  of  the  English  so-called  gentleman." 

He  turned  fiery  red  at  this  reproof.  Andrine  had  not  meant 
it  as  a  particularly  severe  one.  She  had  made  the  remark  in 
all  innocence,  but  b'^  felt  abominably  guilty,  and  hung  his 
head  as  if  he  were  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself.  She  took 
no  notice  of  his  confusion,  but  went  on  in  her  pretty,  serious 
manner : 

"  The  next  thing  is,  Mr.  Hopperton,  to  bind  the  gut  tightly 
down  on  the  hook  with  the  silk,  taking  care  to  keep  it  well  un- 
der and  together,  else  the  shape  of  the  body  would  be  spoilt. 
There  !  see  how  I  do  it." 

"It's  awfully  difficult,"  he  sighed,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
imitate  the  movements  of  her  nimble  fingers.  "  Ever  so  much 
more  so  than  I  imagined.  I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  learn. 
I'm  too  old." 

"  Nonsense.     Why,  what  is  your  age  ? '' 

"  I  am  three-and-twenty.     And  you  ?  " 

"  Seventeen,"  she  answered  pensively.     "  Six  whole  years 
younger  than  you.     How  funny." 
;    "  VVhat  is  there  funny  about  it,  Froken  Andrine  ?  " 

She  drew  herself  up  with  a  start. 

"  Nothing.  I  spoke  thoughtlessly."  Then  in  her  usual 
tone  she  added,  "  But  about  the  flies.  You  need  not  despond. 
It  only  wants  a  little  practice,  and  everybody  feels  clumsy  just 
at  first." 

But,  in  spite  of  this  comforting  assurance,  poor  Harry  got 
hopelessly  muddled.  First  the  cobbler's  wax  stuck  to  his 
clothes,  then  to  his  hands  and  shirt-sleeves.    He  wound  the 
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silk  loosely  and  irregularly,  and  when  An  urine  explained  that 
the  whole  strength  of  the  hook  depended  upon  this  o[)cr.ition, 
and  declared  he  must  wind  it  tighter,  he  broke  it  altogether. 

"  Bother  !  "  he  exclaimed  disconsolately.  "  I  knew  that 
would  happen.     What  on  earth  am  I  to  do  now  ?  " 

She  laughed.  He  was  affording  her  exquisite  amusement, 
and  the  mere  knowledge  of  this  fact  increased  his  irritation  a 
thousand  fold.  It  was  abominable  to  be  laughed  at  by  the 
very  person  whom  he  desired  to  inspire  with  respect  and  ad- 
miration.    Nothing  could  be  more  damning  to  his  hopes. 

"  Do  ?  "  she  returned  cheerfully.  "  Why  begin  it  all  over 
again  to  be  sure.  You  mayn't  like  it,  but  it  will  do  you  a 
tremendous  lot  of  good." 

"  I  fail  to  see  in  what  way,"  he  responded  stiffly,  for  his 
feelings  were  much  hurt  by  her  mirth. 

"  Pardon  me,  I  forgot  you  were  short-sighted,  but  you  have 
now  given  me  a  good  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  your  vision. 
When  people  can't  do  things,  Mr.  Hopperton,  then  they  must 
learn,  and  when  they  profess  themselves  willing  to  learn,  they 
must  not  mind  trouble,  especially  when  their  work  is  bad. 
Now,  are  you  satisfied  ? "  And  she  looked  at  him  with 
dancing  eyes. 

*'  As  regards  the  explanation,  but  not  otherwise." 

"  Why,  what  more  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  1  want "  he  began  impetuously.     Then  he  checked 

himself,  and  said,  "  I  want  a  good  many  things  that  I  am 
never  likely  to  get,  as  I  daresay  you  do,  too." 

"  Me  !     No,  I  am  quite  happy." 

"  In  that  case  you  are  a  very  remarkable  exception  to  the 
great  majority  of  your  fellow-creatures,  and  I  cannot  wish  you 
any  better,  Froken  Velsine,  than  to  continue  so." 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  simply,  but  she  looked  a  little 
puzzled. 

After  this,  they  relapsed  into  silence  for  awhile,  and  during 
the  next  quarter  of  an  hour,  Harry  discovered  that  the  lesson 
was  likely  to  prove  a  much  more  serious  affair  than  he  had 
imagined.  There  was  no  tempting  Andrine  into  a  prolonged 
conversation,  and  it  became  clear  to  his  mind  that  fly-tying 
not  only  required  a  great  deal  of  nicety,  but  also  an  immense 
amount  of  perseverance,  especially  when  things  went  wrong, 
which  in  this  case  they  invariably  did,  no  matter  what  care  he 
took. 

He  did  his  best,  but  his  thoughts  could  not  be  restrained, 
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and  would  stray  in  a  variety  of  different  directions,  so  that  he 
felt  quite  vexed  with  himself  for  proving  so  dull  a  pupil. 
What  a  fool  Andrine  must  ihink  him !  She  knew  nothing 
of  the  inward  tumult  that  distracted  his  mind  so  cruelly,  and, 
of  course,  could  only  put  him  down  as  a  ■erribly  slow  and 
stupid  young  man.  He  should,  if  he  were  in  her  place.  He 
did  not  see  the  indulgent  look  with  which  she  watched  his 
movements,  and  only  awoke  from  tlie  reverie  into  whicii  he 
had  fa  len,  by  her  taking  the  hook  from  his  hands,  and  saying, 
with  a  smile : 

"  You  don't  seem  to  be  getting  on  very  well,  Mr.  Hopi)erton. 
I  see  I  must  break  through  my  rule,  and  help  you,  after  all ; 
otherwise  you  appear  likely  to  come  to  a  regular  stand-still." 
"  I  have  come  to  one  long  ago." 

"  To  be  quite  correct,  exactly  three  minutes.  I  timed  it  by 
the  clock  opposite." 

As  she  spoke,  her  white  fingers  drawing  up  the  end  of  the 
silk,  which  had  got  entangled  in  the  pin  that  he  had  neglected 
to  remove  from  his  trousers,  came  in  contact  with  his,  and  the 
mere  touch,  accidental  as  it  was,  sent  an  electric  thrill  flying 
through  every  vein.  He  longed  to  seize  her  hand  in  a  passion- 
ate grasp,  and  pour  down  wjrm  kisses  upon  it.  But  her  utter 
unconsciousness  of  his  feelings,  checked  the  impulse  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  arisen,  and  forced  him  to  exercise  an  unusual 
degree  of  self-control. 

He  could  not  take  the  liberties  with  her  that  he  had  taken 
with  Annie  Thompson.  She  inspired  him  w.th  a  reverence 
and  awe  for  which  he  could  scarcely  account.  A  willowy  slip 
of  a  thing,  six  years  younger  than  himself,  why  should  he  mind 
her  so  much,  or  be  so  terribly  afraid  of  incurring  her  dis- 
pleasure ? 

As  the  lesson  progressed,  he  thought  with  joy  that  it  would 
take,  not  one,  but  many  hours  of  tuition,  to  perfect  him  in  the 
art  of  tying  flies.  What  a  good  excuse  these  lessons  would 
prove  for  enabling  him  to  see  a  great  deal  of  his  preceptress, 
an  '  surely,  as  they  became  better  acquainted,  some  portion  of 
her  /rigidity  would  vanish. 

Do  vou  wish  me  to  show  you  the  proper  way  of  binding  the 
gut  to  the  hook,  Mr.  Hopperton  ?  "  inquired  Andrine,  "  or  are 
you  tired  ?    You  seem  a  little  distrait." 

"No,  I  am  not  tired,  and  shall  be  only  loo  thankful  for 
your  kindness,"  and,  in  token  of  his  earnestness,  he  stooiX-l 
his  head  down,  until  a  wandering  lock  of  her  fair  hair  aciuy'ly 
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touched  his  face,  and  he  could  see  how  perfect  was  the 
♦^exture  of.  the  smooth  cheek  so  temptingly  near  to  his  own. 

She  lifted  her  big,  babyish  eyes,  and  encountered  his  glance, 
which  by  rights  ought  to  have  been  concentrated  on  the  hook, 
and  she  felt  that  this  was  a  sad  abu:4e  of  her  desire  to  impart 
knowledge,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  his  expressed  wish  of 
acquiring  it. 

"  What  are  you  looking  at  ?  '*  she  said  almost  tartly.  "  You 
are  not  attending  one  bit,  and  can't  expect  to  get  on,  if  you 
won't  take  any  pains." 

He  blushed  up  to  his  very  temples,  and  felt  as  guilty  as  if 
he  had  committed  some  desperate  crime. 

"  I — I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  stammered  confusedly.  "  I — 
was  not  aware.     In  fact,  I  could  not  help  myself." 

She  made  no  immediate  reply,  but  merely  gazed  into  the 
depths  of  his  eyes,  as  if  by  so  doing  she  would  convey  a  just 
and  fitting  rebuke.  And  yet  the  rebuke  seemed  to  lose 
something  of  its  severity,  for  even  as  she  gazed  her  expression 
changed,  and  a  warm  beautiful  blush  covered  her  whole  face 
with  one  rosy  wave  of  colour. 

He  was  as  red  as  she,  and  they  stood  and  stared  at  each 
other  frr  several  seconds  without  attempting  to  speak. 

She  was  the  first  to  recover  her  composure,  and,  womanlike, 
to  try  and  counteract  the  effect  produced,  by  the  emotion  they 
had  both  exhibited.  She  tossed  back  her  head  like  a  stag  at 
bay,  and  said : 

"  Come,  come  Mr.  Hopperton,  this  won't  do  at  all.  You're 
a  most  dreadfully  idle  pupil,  and,  what's  more,  youf  attention 
appears  to  be  always  wandering.  If  you  don't  improve  in 
this  respect,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  hand  you  over  to  Jens, 
and  let  him  finish  your  education.  I  begin  to  doubt  whether 
I  am  eqnal  to  the  task,  and  think  I  ought  never  to  have 
undertaken  it." 

This  speech  alarmed  Harry  beyond  measure.  The  very 
thought  of  her  putting  her  threat  into  execution  overwhelnried 
him  with  despair.  He  there  and  then  resolved  to  pretend  to 
an  absorbing  interest  in  the  fly-tying.  It  was  evidently  the 
only  method  of  regaining  Andrine's  favour.  She  was  so 
extraordinarily  simple  and  earnest  in  all  her  ways,  that  she 
did  not  seem  capable  of  understanding,  how  two  things  may 
perfectly  well  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time.  Nevertheless 
he  had  moved  her  a  little.  He  had  made  her  blush,  and  that 
at  any  rate  was  something.     It  showed  he  possessed  sc'me 
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influence,  even  although  it  was  only  a  disturbing  one.  Still 
anything  was  preferable  to  absolute  insensibility  and  in- 
difference. Where  there  was  feeling  there  was  hope.  Thus 
he  argued  inwardly,  whilst  his  heart  fluttered  and  his  pulses 
throbbed. 

The  lesson  now  progressed  fairly  well  for  a  considerable 
time.  He  dared  make  no  more  diversions,  and  Andrine  re- 
covered her  normal  state  of  equanimity.  When  the  difficulty 
of  the  gut  had  been  overcome,  she  proceeded  to  show  her  now 
diligent  pupil  how  to  put  on  a  silver  tag,  and  then  a  couple  of 
twists  of  orange  silk,  after  which  came  a  golden  pheasant  top- 
ping to  form  the  tail.  Then  followed  the  tinsel,  body-silk  and 
hackle,  which  latter  had  first  to  be  carefully  stripped  down  one 
side. 

The  work  now  became  so  interesting,  that  Harry  really  grew 
absorbed  in  it,  and  his  fair  teacher,  noticing  the  difference, 
congratulated  him  on  the  amendment. 

Hitherto,  he  had  not  possessed  the  slightest  notion  how  a 
hy  was  constructed,  regarding  it.  always  as  a  mysterious  work 
of  art,  quite  beyond  his  comprehension  ;  but  he  now  began  to 
uniierstand  something  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  manu- 
factured. He  was  particularly  pleased  when  Andrine  pointed 
out  that  directly  a  person  acquired  sufficient  knowledge,  all  the 
old  and  broken  flies,  which  otherwise  would  be  discarded,  came 
in  useful,  since,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  extra  feathers,  a  new 
hook,  and  a  fresh  piece  of  gut,  they  were  as  good  as  ever  again. 
Although  he  had  paid  Mr.  Farlow's  bill  without  comment,  he 
had  been  a  little  startled  at  the  amount,  and  he  perceived  that 
great  economies  might  be  effected  in  the  future,  especially  when 
once  he  rendered  himself  independent  of  Mr.  Smutch's  aid. 

"  The  other  day,"  said  Andrine,  pausing  for  a  moment  to 
re-wax  her  silk,  "  I  read  an  English  book,  written  by  a  great 
authority  on  fishing,  and  the  author  declares  that  tying  flies 
was  one  of  the  most  exciting  pursuits  he  knew." 

"  Did  he  really  ?  "  said  Harry. 

"  Yes,  and,  do  you  know,  I  can  quite  understand  it.  When 
you.come  to  take  two  or  three  strands  of  this  feather  and  of 
that,  and  don't  realise  exactly  what  the  effect  will  be  until  you 
put  them  all  together,  you  have  no  idea  how  interesting  it  is. 
You  feel  as  if  nothing  on  earth  could  move  you  till  your  fly 
was  finished." 

"  How  long  do  you  take  to  make  one  as  a  rule  ?  " 

**  On  an  average,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.     But  it 
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is  difficult  to  say  exactly  Some  flies  go  right  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  others  give  you  no  end  of  trouble,  and  never 
satisfy  you,  try  what  you  will." 

**  That's  like  my  feeble  attempt,"  said  Harry  ruefully. 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  lose  heart.  You  have  done  ever  so  much 
better  since  you  have  left  o^  staring  about  you  and  have  taken 
to  attending.  I  prophesy  that  in  course  of  time,  I  shall  be 
quite  proud  of  my  pupil." 

Andrine  was  growing  much  more  chatty,  and  although  she 
still  would  not  allow  any  little  sentimental  divergences  to  take 
place,  such  as  would  have  filled  Harry  with  beatitude,  he  felt 
decidedly  happier  in  his  mind,  and  began  to  hope  that  time 
would  cement  their  friendship,  and  produce  a  warmer  feeling 
on  her  side.  Meanwhile,  it  was  very  delightful  to  be  able  to 
sit  close  beside  her,  and  hear  the  sound  of  her  bell-like  voice, 
and  when  she  wac  not  looking,  let  his  eyes  feast  on  the  beauty 
of  her  fair  young  face.  It  was  so  frank  and  open,  that .  he 
could  not  believe  its  owner  harboured  one  single  evil  or  unkind 
thought.  The  soul  seemed  to  lie  mirrored  in  those  great,  clear, 
innocent  blue  eyes,  that  looked  straight  before  them,  as  if  no 
knowledge  of  the  world's  wickedness  had  ever  caused  them  to 
drop.  She  was  pure  and  stainless  as  some  lily  bud,  gradually 
unfolding  its  loveliness  to  the  sun. 

Andrine's  handkerchief  fell  to  the  ground.  They  stooped 
to  pick  it  up  at  the  same  moment,  and  again  their  fingers  met. 

His  heart  beat  fast,  but  he  was  determined  to  behave  well, 
so  long  as  he  could  retain  the  smallest  control  over  himself. 

"  I — I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  stammered.  "  I  did  not  mean 
to  offend  you." 

Once  more  the  rose-pink  cheeks  deepened  in  colour,  and 
her  eye-lids  seemed  to  quiver. 

"  It  was  an  accident.  You  need  not  beg  my  pardon  for  an 
accident,"  she  said,  with  direct  simplicity. 

And  then  she  hid  the  handkerchief  tway  in  the  pocket  of 
her  apron,  and  nothing  more  was  said  on  that  subject. 

Harry  was  vastly  relieved  to  find  how  amiably  she  took  the 
incident:.  He  stood  in  wholesome  fear  of  his  young  divinity, 
and  continued  on  his  very  best  behaviour. 

Time  passed  so  rapidly,  that  when  Frue  Velsine  entered 
shortly  afterwards,  and  declared  they  must  clear  away  their 
things,  as  Elizabetha  wanted  to  lay  the  cloth  for  dinner,  they 
were  both  quite  astonished.  Needless  to  say,  in  spite  of  all 
their  labours,  the  flies  were  not  nearly  finished.     The  putting 
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on  of  the  throat  hackle  had  proved  a  sore  puzzle  to  Harry. 
Somehow  or  other,  his  great,  clumsy  fingers  always  would  get 
iu  the  way,  just  at  the  critical  moment. 

Nevertheless,  Andrine  declared  graciously,  that  he  had  done 
very  fairly  for  the  first  day,  and  must  not  be  discouraged  if 
the  results  did  not  quite  come  up  to  his  anticipations. 

Perceiving  that  Harry  was  most  unwilling  to  depart,  and 
seemed  to  have  a  great  many  last  words  to  say,  Frue  Velsine 
in  her  kindly  way  came  forward,  and  invited  him  to  share  their 
mid-day  meal. 

"  My  husband  has  had  to  leave  home  on  business,  to- day," 
she  said,  "  so  if  you  will  take  his  place  we  shall  be  very  happy, 
ihat  is  to  say,  if  you  can  content  yourself  with  our  modest 
fare." 

Harry  gratefully  accepted  the  invitation,  and  said  to  himself 
that  if  ever  he  had  the  supreme  happiness  of  calling  Frue 
Velsine,  mother-in-law,  he  should  not  forget  this  act  of  kind- 
ness on  her  part.  Every  hour  of  Andrine's  society  was  a  dis- 
tinct gain,  according  to  his  point  of  view.  He  could  not  bear 
to  leave  the  house  whilst  she  was  in  it.  He  felt  so  irresistibly 
drawn  towards  her. 

And  what  a  pleasant,  homely  dinner  that  was !  How  free 
from  all  conventionality  and  pretence.  Andrine  helped  Eliza- 
be  tha  to  carry  in,  and  remove  the  dishes,  after  the  good,  old 
fashion,  which  renders  it  a  pleasure  to  women,  to  perform 
the  household  services  that  fashionable  ladies  despise  and 
consider  derogatory  to  their  station.  She  tripped  about  and 
laughed  and  talked,  and  seemed  to  brighten  the  whole  room  by 
her  readiness  and  grace.  She  had  no  false  shame.  It  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  her,  that  this  grand,  young  English  gentle- 
man might  possibly  think  less  well  of  her,  because  she  went 
into  the  kitchen  without  ceremony,  and  tried  to  relieve  their 
solitary  "  pige  "  (girl)  of  some  portion  of  the  work.  In  fact, 
she  was  so  natural  as  to  be  quite  callous  to  opinion  on  these  . 
points. 

The  menu  was  neither  grand,  nor  yet  an  abundant  one.  It 
consist'^  d  of  a  piece  of  beautifully  boiled  salmon,  and  a  lean, 
and  decidedly  tough  chicken,  followed  by  a  dish  of  custard, 
which  Frue  Velsine  herself  had  prepared ;  and  yet  Harry  en- 
joyed himself  as  he  had  never  done  at  a  stately  London  dinner- 
party. There  was  a  cheerfulness,  a  sociability,  a  refinement 
about  the  present  entertainment,  very  different  from  the 
ghastly  ordeals  of  the  Metropolis,  where  young  r  in.  are  paired 
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off  with  old  women,  and  old  men  with  young  women,  and  ex- 
pected to  keep  up  a  lively  conversation  for  two  mortal  hours, 
when  they  have  not  an  idea  in  common,  and  do  Uvit  possess 
the  smallest  notion  as  to  what  subjects  are  and  are  not  agree- 
able. That  is  fashionable  folks'  way  of  entertaining  their 
friends,  but  here  in  Norway  you  could  sit  in  a  charmingly 
airy  room,  with  an  exquisite  view,  and  not  feel  that  were  a 
young  man  asked  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  up  to  the 
daughter  of  the  house.  You  were  treated  Uke  one  of  the  family, 
but  nobody  wanted  to  "  ca/cA  "  you. 

Frue  Velsine's  hospitality  was  genuine,  and  possessed  no 
vulgar  element  of  matchmaking  in  it.  Unlike  London 
mothers,  she  did  not  wish  to  part  with  her  daughter,  and  the 
longer  she  could  keep  her  the  greater  her  satisfaction.  Theie- 
fore  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  look  upon  her  guest  as  a  possible 
husband  for  Andrine.  She  was  pleased  to  see  that  he  admired 
her,  and  equally  pleased  to  think  the  girl  should  have  some 
distraction  in  her  quiet  and  secluded  life,  but  here  ncr 
thoughts  ended. 

Andrine  was  only  sevente<*n,  and  when  she  did  marry,  Frue 
Velsine  had  quite  made  up  her  mind  she  was  to  have  another 
fair-haired  King  Olaf,  like  her  own  beloved  Oscar. 

After  dinner  came  coffee  and  dessert,  consisting  of  dried 
raisins  and  yellow  almonds.  It  was  long  past  three  when  at 
length  Harry  rose  to  take  his  leave,  feeling  he  could  no  longer 
decently  remain.  To  his  great  joy  Andrine  accompanied  him 
to  the  garden  gate,  as  she  had  done  on  the  previous  day. 
Apparently  it  was  a  habit  of  hers,  thus  to  speed  the  parting 
guest. 

"  Are  you  going  fishing  this  afternoon  ?  "  he  inquired  shyly. 

"  I  don't  know.  I'm  not  quite  sure.  I  may,  and  I  may 
not." 

" Do,"  he  said,  softening  his  voice  persuasively.  "You  shall 
fish  all  my  side  of  the  river  if  you  will." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hopperton,  I  do  not  require  that  generous 
offer  for  an  inducement." 

"  You  are  not  offended,  are  you  ?  " 

She  looked  av/ay  and  said  nothing. 

"  I  shall  be  at  the  Bridge  pool  in  an  hour  from  now/'  he 
went  on,  emboldened  by  her  silence.  "Fishing  is  dull  work 
when  the  almon  won't  take.  I  don't  ask  you  to  com  2  against 
youi  wish^  but — it  would  be  awfully  nice  to  have  somebody  to 
taiK  to> '    Arid  with  t^it  he  went  away,  without  waiting  to  see 
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the  effect  produced  by  his  words  He  did  not  expect  she 
would  go.  She  had  treated  the  suggestion  so  quietly  and  with 
such  apparent  indifference,  but  lo!  when  he  reached  the  Bridge 
pool,  there  to  his  infinite  astonishment  was  Andrine,  fishing 
away  steadily. 

His  heart  gave  a  bound,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  crossing  to 
her  side  of  the  river.  It  struck  him  her  f?.ce  had  a  shade 
more  colcur  than  usual,  though  perhaps  that  might  be  at- 
tributed to  the  sun,  which  on  this  particular  afternoon  hung 
red  in  the  heavens. 

"  How  awfully  good  of  you  to  come,"  he  said,  "  I  was  so 
afraid  you  wouldn't." 

She  gave  him  a  queer,  little,  uncertain  glance. 

"  I  fail  to  see  wherein  my  goodness  consists.  I  should  have 
come  at  any  rate.     I  always  fish  when  the  river  is  in  order." 

"  Oh  !  of  course.  Forgive  my  stupidity."  His  spirits  were 
completely  damped  by  her  reply,  but  for  all  that,  he  did  not 
cross  to  the  opposite  bank  until  the  sun  sank  down  behind  the 
mountains,  leaving  them  purple- black  against  the  ruddy  sky, 
and  Andrine  declared  she  could  not  stay  out  any  longer. 
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Time  passed  away,  and  although  all  the  first  part  of  July  was 
so  fine  that  the  fishing  proved  an  almost  constant  source  of 
disappointment,  Harry  ma  laged  to  console  himself  remarkably 
well,  and  bore  the  lack  of  sport  with  surprising  pa*  ence  and 
equanimity.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  now  without  h  meeting 
Andrine  by  the  river-side.  Indeed,  it  was  remarkal  that  their 
love  of  angling  seemed  to  increase  as  the  prospect  jf  catching 
salmon  diminished.  In  spite  of  the  weather  they '  -  "-severingly 
pretended  to  flog  the  pools,  although  many  of  the  .  mailer  ones 
were  now  so  shallow  that  every  stone  might  be  ounted  at  the 
bottom  of  them. 

And  though  they  did  not  succeed  in  taking  many  fish  during 
this  period,  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  young  people  enjoyed 
themselves,  since  regularly  towards  sun- down  they  sallied  forth 
from  their  respective  homes  and  contrived  to  meet — quite  by 
accident,  of  course — and  compare  experiences. 
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Then,  if  the  glare  still  continued  too  great — as  it  often  did — 
for  the  fish  to  rise,  if  the  cloudless  sky  stretched  in  one  serene 
blue  vault  over  their  heads,  and  the  glittering  white  peaks  all 
around  dazzled  the  eye,  in  spite  of  patches  of  snow  daily  dis- 
appearing from  their  precipitous  slopes,  they  would  seek  the 
shelter  of  some  big  rock  or  friendly  bush  and  sit  down  side  by 
side,  waiting  for  the  sun  to  withdraw  his  golden  face  from  the 
water. 

On  these  occasions  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  talk ; 
and  it  was  surprising,  when  they  were  in  each  other's  society, 
hc>w  quickly  the  time  slipped  away.  Sometimes  Phoebus  would 
sink  leisurely  to  rest,  and  the  gliding  river  changed  from  green 
to  yellow,  from  yellow  to  red,  and  from  red  to  a  deep  bluish' 
grey,  before  either  of  them  v/as  aware  of  the  fact.  Time  did 
not  exist  for  them.     They  laughed  at  the  grim  old  tyrant. 

Over  and  o^'er  again  Harry  heaved  a  sigh  of  vexation,  when 
Jens,  knocking  the  ash  from  his  pipe,  stretched  his  great  limbs 
and  declared  that  twilight  was  creeping  on  fast,  and,  if  they 
meant  to  fish  at  all,  they  ought  certainly  to  begin  and  not  delay 
another  moment. 

It  was  curious  how  Harry's  ardour  for  angling  had  evapor- 
ated, although  to  do  him  justice  he  was  still  as  keen  as  ever 
when  once  fairly  settled  to  work.  But  the  difficulty  was  to 
make  a  start.  It  required  no  little  moral  courage  to  tear  him- 
self away  from  Andrine's  side,  and  put  an  end  to  the  delight  of 
gazing  into  her  blue  eyes. 

Some  time  ago  they  had  come  to  an  arrrangement  by  which 
they  agreed  to  fish  the  pools  alternately.  By  this  means  they 
couM  keep  together,  and,  as  Harry  artfully  pointed  out  to  the 
girl,  Jens'  services  might  thus  be  utilized  as  gaffer,  and  the 
small  boy  be  dispensed  with,  who,  although  extremely  enthu- 
siastic, was  a  very  indifferent  hand  at  landing  the  fish  when  his 
mistress  had  caught  them. 

Andrine  cast  down  her  white  eyelids  with  maidenly  demure - 
ness  when  this  suggestion  was  first  mooted,  but  otherwise  she 
offered  no  objection  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  she  did  not 
exhibit  any  lively  symptoms  of  delight,  such  as  Harry  was 
lying  in  wait  for.  She  accepted  the  proposition  with  her  usual 
calm,  and  he  could  only  attribute  such  long-continued  imper- 
turbability on  her  part,  to  some  inherent  want  of  sensitiveness. 
No  doubt  this  intense  serenity  of  disposition,  that  imparted  to 
all  those  with  whom  she  came  in  contact  a  profound  tranquillity 
and  sense  of  repose,  lent  her  an  added  charm,  but  every  now 
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and  then  it  was  undeniably  provoking.  For  to  tell  the  truth 
she  puzzled  him  desperately. 

In  these  days  he  would  have  given  all  the  world  to  discover 
whether  she  loved  him  or  not.  It  may  be  said,  that  with 
most  pretty  girls,  it  is  easy  enough  for  a  rich,  and  fairly  good- 
looking  young  man  to  ascertain  the  fact;  but,  strange  as  it 
will  undoubtedly  appear,  this  was  not  so  in  Andrine's  case. 
Child  of  nature  as  she  was  in  many  things,  in  others  she 
seemed  \.  ^dged  round  by  a  maidenly  reticence  and  modesty, 
which  rendered  the  task  of  breaking  through  these  innocent, 
but  powerful,  defences  extremely  difficult.  A  London  young 
lady,  expert  in  flirtation,  and  the  tricks  of  coquetry  would 
have  been  far  easier  to  woo  than  this  fair,  straightforward 
girl,  of  the  simple  mind,  candid  eyes,  and  direct  speech.  In 
short  she  completely  baffled  Harry.  That  was  the  truth, 
although  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  chose  to  admit  it.  It 
seemed  absurd,  but  he  dared  not  precipitate  matters.  He 
was  so  terribly  afraid  of  her  refusing  him,  if  he  proposed  too 
suddenly,  and  before  she  had  gradually  been  prepared  to 
expect  such  an  event. 

Of  late  he  began  to  despair  of  making  any  impression  on 
her.  He  had  practised  every  means  of  re  rdering  himself 
agreeable,  and  apparently  in  vain.  As  a>  known,  he  com- 
menced the  siege  by  trying  a  fine  volley  of  compliments. 
These  fell  short  of  the  mark,  and  produced  little  or  no  effect. 
He  had  next  gone  in  for  sentiment,  but  with  the  most 
disheartening  results,  and  now,  here  he  was  reduced  to  mere 
platonic  friendship,  a  kind  of  brotherly  and  sisterly  inter- 
course, pleasant  enough  in  its  way  when  you  were  not  in  love, 
but  terribly  unsatisfying  when  you  were.  In  fact,  nothing 
could  be  more  so.  Open  aversion  was  infinitely  preferable 
to  this  passive  toleration.  If  she  would  only  give  some  sign, 
however  slight,  that  might  lead  him  to  suppose  he  was  not 
altogether  indifferent  to  her,  then,  he  told  himself,  he  could 
be  as  patient  as  Job.  Nearly  all  girls  when  they  came  to 
seventeen  or  eighteen  thought  of  getting  married.  Surely 
she  was  no  exception  to  her  sex. 

But  Andrine,  if  she  entertained  any  notions  on  the  subject 
of  matrimony,  took  care  not  to  reveal  them.  True,  every 
now  and  then  she  raised  his  hopes  by  some  transient  blush, 
some  swift,  shy  look,  or  sudden  smile,  but  as  a  rule  she  was 
abominably  frank  and  unconcerned,  and  to  all  appearances 
utterly  unconscious  of  her  own  powe  s  of  attraction.     He 
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began  to  wonder  quite  seriously,  if  she  was  that  rara  avis — a 
woman  absolutely  free  from  coquetry,  and  to  consider  that  no 
girl,  however  beautiful  she  might  be,  was  quite  perfect  with- 
out a  touch  of  it. 

He  thought  of  Annie  Thompson,  and  wished  that  Andrine 
possessed  some  small  portion  of  her  innate  desire  to  please. 
How  it  would  add  to  her  loveliness.  How  irresistible  it 
would  render  her.  As  it  was,  she  kept  him  at  bay.  In  spite 
of  every  endeavour  to  ingratiate  himself,  he  never  seemed 
able  to  get  beyond  a  certain  point.  That  was  the  vexatious 
part  of  it.  As  long  as  he  talked  of  the  flies  and  the  fishing, 
the  scenery  or  the  weather,  she  was  all  friendliness  and 
amiability,  but  directly  he  began  to  intimate  that  he  loved 
her  dearly,  then  she  shrank  into  her  shell  like  a  snail,  and 
either  did  not  speak  again  for  quite  ten  minutes,  or  else 
started  an  entirely  different  subject  of  conversation.  Now  all 
this  was  very  disheartening  to  an  ardent  lover  bursting  to 
make  confession  of  the  passion  that  devoured  him.  For  as 
Andrine  held  back,  or  Harry  fancied  that  she  did,  his  love 
grew  stronger,  and  less  under  control.  Every  day  made  it 
harder  to  conceal ;  for  there  is  nothing  like  a  little  wholesome 
opposition  and  uncertainty,  to  fan  Cupid's  torch  into  a 
burning  flame.  Under  favourable  circumstances  it  smoulders 
gently,  and  does  not  cons\'r>e  the  human  heart,  with  its  fiery 
heat,  but  given  an  adverse  wind,  no  matter  how  slight,  and 
pouf !— up  flares  the  furnace,  and  not  all  the  fire  engines  in 
the  world  will  put  it  out. 

By  the  -niddle  of  July,  Harry  was  head  over  ears  in  love 
with  Andrine.  Her  apparent  indifference  converted  what 
might  have  proved  but  a  temporary  liking  into  a  real  and  deep- 
rooted  passion. 

He  adored  the  candour  and  simplicity  of  her  character, 
even  whilst  he  felt  inclined  to  quarrel  with  them.  Her  inno- 
cence was  charming,  her  serenity  delightful,  if  only  they  were 
compatible  with  her  entertaining  some  affection  for  himself. 
He  knew  she  liked  him  as  a  friend.  Instinct  told  him  that. 
But  as  a  husband  ?  Why  could  not  instinct  dive  a  little  deeper 
beneath  the  surface,  instead  of  leaving  him  a  prey  to  torturing 
doubt  ?  So  he  feared  and  trembled,  and  actually  had  not  the 
courage  to  propose. 

Meantime,  Andrine  appeared  quite  unaware  of  the  troublous 
thoughts  that  disturbed  his  mind.  Only  on  very  rare  occa- 
sions did  sb^  show  any  recognition  of  their  presence.     He 
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marvelled  at  this,  for  over  and  over  again  it  seemed  to  him  as 
if  his  looks  must  betray  him.  He  could  not  understand  her 
not  guessing  what  was  in  his  heart.  It  almost  appeared  like 
stupidity  on  her  part — stupidity  or  wilful  blindness. 

So  they  continued  to  go  out  fishing  together,  he,  waiting 
each  day  for  an  opportunity  to  declare  his  love,  and  failing  to 
seize  it  when  it  presented  itself,  through  a  sudden  mistrust  of 
his  own  wisdom,  and  she,  outwardly  calm  and  composed,  and 
apparently  undisturbed  by  disquieting  emotions. 

The  sight  of  her  straight,  slender  figure  standing  on  the 
bank,  whilst  she  raised  her  rod  to  cast,  set  all  his  blood  aflame. 
He  longed  to  wind  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  crush  her  to 
his  heart.  She  looked  so  fair,  so  dangerously  attractive,  as  her 
supple  form  swayed  to  and  fro,  following  each  movement  of 
the  line. 

Once  or  twice  he  strode  to  her  side,  with  words  of  passion 
burning  on  his  lips,  but  when  she  turned  round  in  surprise 
and  looked  straightly  at  him  with  those  clear,  searching  eyes 
of  hers,  they  died  away,  and  murmuring  some  foolish  common- 
place, he  stole  back  from  whence  he  had  come,  and  silently 
recommenced  watching  her,  only  again  to  fall  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  same  sensations.  The  attempt  to  conceal  them 
did  but  increase  their  vehemence.  Thus  the  days  passed 
feverishly.  He  was  miserable  when  away  from  Andrine.  He 
could  hardly  bear  her  out  of  his  sight,  and  yet,  in  her  presence 
a  restless,  dissatisfied  yeaniing  gnawed  at  his  heart-strings,  and 
prevented  him  from  enjoying  it.  When  he  went  home  he  did 
nothing  but  think  of  the  things  he  meant  to  say  and  hadn't 
said,  and  composed  speeches  for  the  morrow,  which  never 
found  utterance  when  that  morrow  came.  Love  suffers  so 
when  it  meets  with  no  response.  All  the  joy  and  the 
gladness  fall  from  it  like  leaves  from  a  decaying  tree,  when 
sweet  reciprocity  is  denied,  and  it  must  flourish  in  soli- 
tude. 

Yet  it  is  good  for  people  to  feel  keenly  and  to  go  through  a 
few  sharp  experiences.  Character  strengthens,  and  the  mind 
becomes  more  tolerant,  and  loses  something  of  its  angularity 
and  crudeness. 

Harry  thought  far  more  tenderly  now  of  poor,  little  Annie 
Thompson  than  he  had  ever  done  before.  He  could  realise 
what  she  had  gone  through,  and  a  profound  compassion  filled 
his  being,  when  he  recalled  how  she  had  loved— and  to  a  great 
extent— had  loved  in  vain.     He  had  been  flattered,  pleased, 
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and  admired  her  fresh,  piquante  style  of  beauty,  but  he  had 
never  cared  for  her  as  he  cared  for  Andrine. 

The  strange  cross- purposes  of  Life,  the  curious  and  seem- 
ingly cruel  jumble  of  marriage,  in  which  absolutely  uncongenial 
people  daily  come  in  friction,  with  no  prospect  of  escape 
from  the  bondage  that  holds  them,  struck  him  with  a  species 
of  terror.  Heaven  or  hell,  matrimony  meant  the  one  or  the 
other  to  all  those  capable  of  strong  feeling.  He  had  seen  the 
agony  of  it  in  Annie  Thompson's  case,  and  if  Andrine  could 
not  love  him,  why  then — then  he  would  rather  turn  his  back 
on  Sand^thal,  and  never  behold  her  face  any  more.  The  pain 
would  be  nothing,  in  comparison  with  seeing  her  remain  cold 
as  ice  to  him,  and  perhaps  smile  on  some  other  man.  He 
would  do  her  no  wrong.  He  would  not  attempt  to  force  her 
affections  in  any  way,  but  the  time  was  drawing  near  when  he 
must  know  his  fate.  Of  the  sincerity  of  hi.:i  own  feelings  he 
no  longer  doubted. 

The  last  few  weeks  had  taught  him  very  clearly  to  distinguish 
between  a  pure  and  an  impure  passion.  He  perceived  the 
beauty  of  the  one,  and  how  it  calls  into  play  all  the  highest  and 
best  part  of  a  man's  nature,  whilst  the  other  leads  to  pettv 
fraud,  and  deceit,  accompanied  by  huge  self-loathing  in  the 
periods  of  reaction  that  surely  follow  every  guilty  outbreak. 
Love  ?  It  was  not  love,  but  horrible  debasing  madness,  which 
shut  the  eyes  to  duty,  honour,  reason,  and  dragged  its  unhappy 
victims  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  shame.  He  saw,  as  in  a 
mirror,  how  one  thing  leads  to  another,  how  a  first  falsehood 
necessitates  a  second,  until  both  parties  are  engulphed  in  a  sea 
of  deception,  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  For  they  m.ist 
go  on  lying  and  acting,  having  once  begun,  otherwise  their  sin 
would  be  discovered. 

And  is  this  Love  ?  This  thing  that  robs  man  and  woman  of 
self-respect,  and  of  one  another's  esteem  ?  No,  never.  It  is 
a  mystification  of  the  senses,  a  perversion  of  the  brain,  a  deadly 
infatuation  which  must  be  struggled  against  at  every  cost. 
For  ah !  the  awakening !  which  inevitably  comes  sooner  or 
later.  How  sad,  how  humiliating  it  is,  how  full  of  degradation ! 
During  those  few  moments  when  Harry  had  felt  the  grasp  of 
Mr.  Thompson's  nervous  fingers  round  his  throat,  and  knew 
himself  to  be  utterly  and  wholly  in  the  wrong,  he  had  received 
a  lesson  that  he  was  never  likely  to  forget.  When  he  looked 
into  Andrine's  fair,  frank  face  he  asked  himself,  with  a  groan, 
if  he  could  ever  tell  her  of  the  disgraceful  scene  which  had  taken 
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place  that  night  by  the  river  bank.  '  e  would  have  given  half 
his  income  to  blot  it  out  from  his  memory.  To  pour  such  a 
tale  into  her  innocent  ears  would  seem  a  profanation,  and  yet 
he  should  not  like  to  marry  her  holding  anything  back,  which 
might  rise  up  in  the  future,  and  produce  a  coldness  between 
them.  He  was  bitterly  conscious  of  his  own  faults.  The  love 
he  bore  to  the  girl  had  quickened  and  purified  his  nature, 
whilst  the  majesty  of  the  scenery,  the  unwordable  calm  of  this 
secluded  valley,  far  away  from  all  the  feverish  and  perplexing 
influences  of  a  large  city,  induced  better  thoughts,  a  higher 
standard  of  morality.  He  had  formerly  admired  Mr.  Smutch's 
teachings,  but  now  he  recoiled  from  them  with  horror.  The 
idea  that  women  were  only  men's  playthings,  which  his  friend 
had  carefully  inculcated,  vanished  before  the  grave  simplicity, 
and  exquisite  childishness  of  Andrine.  She  raised  and 
elevated  him,  and  he  reverenced  her  almo^  s  a  Saint.  The 
facile,  pleasure-loving  Harry  was,  to  use  c  piscatorial  expression, 
well-hooked.         .      -  .         . 
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Things  were  in  this  state,  when  one  afternoon  Andrine  and 
Harry  met  as  usual  by  the  river-side. 

For  the  first  time  for  several  days,  the  sky  was  cloudy  and 
the  water  dark,  and,  although  another  spate  was  badly  wanted 
to  render  the  sport  good,  Jens  appeared  much  more  hopeful 
than  he  had  been  of  late. 

Consequently,  after  a  short  consultation,  they  settled  to  try 
the  far-off  beat,  and  go  straight  to  the  upper  pools,  where,  as 
the  season  advanced,  the  fish  abounded  in  greater  numbers 
than  in  the  lower  ones,  although,  in  all  of  them,  without  rain, 
they  rose  very  charily. 

Andrine  was  an  excellent  walker,  and  made  nothing  of  the 
distance ;  moreover,  she  was  accustomed  to  the  path,  if  such 
it  might  be  called,  and  bounded  over  intervening  ditches  and 
boulders  like  a  young  goat,  picking  her  way  from  one  stone  to 
another  when  she  came  to  a  mountain  streamlet,  and  never, 
by  any  chance,  making  a  slip.  In  spite  of  the  extraordinary 
fairness  and  clearness  of  her  complexion  which  gave  her  a 
certain  appearance  of  delicacy,  she  enjoyed  perfect  health,  and 
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breathing,  as  she  had  done  all  her  life,  the  most  gloriously 
pure  air,  uncontaminated  by  smoke,  or  the  pollutions  of  a 
town,  she  could  walk  in  a  manner  that  would  have  made  many 
a  languid,  dissipated,  worn-out  London  girl  stare. 

Her  step  had  the  buoyancy  and  springiness,  peculiar  to 
people  in  good  training,  who  feel  it  is  a  pleasure  to  live  for 
life's  sake,  and  who  do  not  require  perpetual  excitement  to 
enable  them  to  drag  through  existence.  But  then,  her  limbs 
were  free  and  unfettered.     She  had  the  advantage  there. 

She  was  not  weighted  down  by  yards  and  yards  of  super- 
fluous stuff,  arranged  in  bunches  at  the  back  of  the  waist,  and 
hung  round  her  unfortunate  body  as  if  the  sole  aim  and  object 
was  to  burden  it  as  much  as  possible.  Neither  did  she  wear 
that  modern  abomination — a  dress  improver,  nor  steels,  nor 
strings,  nor  tight  boots  and  high  heels,  nor,  in  short,  any  of 
those  instruments  of  torture,  for  such  they  really  are,  which 
poor,  senseless  women  seem  continually  doomed  to  wear,  un- 
der the  deluded  idea  that  they  are  "  the  fashion."  Here  in 
this  Norwegian  Fjord,  shut  in  from  the  ^uter  world  by  purple 
mountains  and  grey  precipitous  rocks,  Fashion  held  no  sway. 
Women  did  not  dress  because  they  were  afraid  of  each  other, 
as  they  do  in  London,  Paris,  and  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe, 
but  because  they  wanted  to  cover  themselves  with  something 
warm  and  comfortable.  And  the  efi"ect  was  infinitely  more 
picturesque,  and  infinitely  more  becoming  than  the  screwed-in 
waists,  unsightly  protuberances,  and  often  ludicrous  combina- 
tions of  the  civilized  world. 

Andrine's  short,  serge  skirt  fell  perfectly  straight  from  the 
hips  downwards,  and  showed  a  very  pretty  foot  beneath  it, 
which  not  even  a  pair  of  wide-soled,  broad-heeled,  country- 
made  boots  could  render  either  large  or  ugly.  No  hideous 
prominences  disturbed  the  graceful  outlines  of  her  figure,  or 
suggested  an  imitation  of  the  Hottentot  Venus.  Her  clothes, 
in  short,  were  not  an  inconvenience  or  an  incumbrance,  as 
they  are  with  her  town-bred  sisters,  who  are  mostly  forced  into 
one  narrow  groove,  like  sheep  following  in  the  wake  of  a  few 
incompetent  leaders. 

"  Poor  Dowdy,"  do  they  exclaim,  with  a  disdainful  toss  of 
their  well-fringed  heads  ? 

Well,  and  if  she  were,  what  did  it  matter  ?  Clothes  are  not 
everything  in  this  world.  It  is  possible  to  be  pretty  and  ad- 
mired without  possessing  smart  frocks,  and  after  all,  dowdiness 
is  very  much  a  matter  of  opinion.    Some  few  people  are  capable 
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of  appreciating  what  is  intrinsically  artistic,  quite  independently 
of  the  fashions.  Their  taste  is  not  dictated  by  milliners  and 
journals,  as  is  that  of  the  bulk  of  women-kind. 

At  any  rate,  Harry  found  no  fault  with  Andrines  appearance, 
as  he  walked  behind  her  in  Indian  file,  brushing  through  the 
closely-grown  hazel  and  fir  trees,  and  noted  how  the  chequered 
light  fell  in  fantastic  patterns  through  the  green  trellis  of  leaves, 
and,  when  a  gleam  of  sunshine  came  shooting  out  from  between 
two  heavy  clouds,  lit  up  the  pale  gold  of  her  long,  fair  hair. 
He  thought  he  had  never  seen  anyone  half  so  beautiful  or  so 
graceful,  and  she  reminded  him  of  a  perfect  jewel  in  a  ])erfcct 
setting.  She  seemed  an  incarnation  of  all  the  poetry,  the 
chasteness,  and  purity  of  her  native  land. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  Upper  Fos,  a  little  discussion  arose 
as  to  who  was  to  fish  it.  Andrine  wanted  Harry  to  begin,  but 
as  there  seemed  a  tolerably  fair  chance  of  hooking  a  salmon, 
and  luck  had  gone  somewhat  against  her  of  late,  he  desired 
her  to  do  so. 

The  lady  however  triumphed,  as  ladies  nearly  always  do, 
when  they  are  determined  to  have  their  own  way.  It  needs  a 
very  strong  man  to  resist  their  arguments  and  persuasions, 
especially  when  they  are  backed  up  by  a  pair  of  lovely,  be- 
seeching eyes,  and  two  little  rose-buds  of  lips.  Harry  felt  a 
trifle  selfish — he  knew  she  wished  him  to  have  the  best  of  the 
fishing,  and  he  loved  her  for  it  all  the  more',  but  of  course  he 
yielded  the  point.     He  could  not  vex  her  by  insisting. 

The  Upper  Fos  was  a  fine,  large  pool.  Immediately  above, 
the  river  took  a  sharp  curve,  and  then  widening  out,  its  waters 
came  flowing  swiftly  down,  lapping  the  grey  >tones  on  either 
side  for  a  space  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  yards.  Then  the  banks 
narrowed ;  on  the  right  rose  up  a  wall  of  rock,  cracked  and 
fissured ;  on  the  left,  the  original  granite  seemed  to  have  been 
split  up  by  some  destroying  f<»rce,  and  lay  scattered  about  in 
huge  lumps,  which  projected  far  into  the  current.  When  the 
river  was  high  they  were  mostly  covered,  but  to-day  the  water 
seethed  and  foamed  around  them,  leaving  their  dry  grey 
surfaces  visible. 

Some  little  way  above  this  point,  the  river  appeared  to  gather 
itself  together  for  the  leaj)  it  was  about  to  take,  and  glided 
swiftly  on,  in  one  dark,  unbroken  body,  until  it  reached  the 
great  ledge  of  rock  which,  jutting  cut,  constituted  the  first  fa  1. 
Over  this  it  rolled  with  a  thunderous  roar,  and  then,  white, 
churned,  troubled,  rushed  through  a  series  of  rapids,  which  at 
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last  brought  it  to  a  lower  level,  where  it  paused  in  a  deep  pool, 
as  if  striving  to  regain  its  strength.  But  so  smooth,  so  tranquil 
and  glass-like  did  the  river  appear,  up  to  the  very  moment 
when,  like  some  mad  thing,  it  suddenly  hurled  itself  down  into 
the  raging  abyss  beneath,  that  no  one  could  have  suep-cted  the 
enormous  strength  of  the  current  above  the  fall,  or  the  huge 
velocity  it  possessed.  The  eye  was  deceived  by  its  apparent 
quietude,  and  only  when  some  dead  leaf  or  stick  came  tearing 
and  whirling  along,  did  it  realize  its  power.  No  boat,  handled 
by  oars,  could  bear  up  against  such  a  stream,  and  as  this  treach- 
erous spot  was  the  one  most  favoured  by  big  fish,  an  expedient 
had  therefore  been  hit  upon. 

Consequently,  to  the  bow  and  to  the  stern  of  the  boat  were 
attached  a  couple  of  stout  ropes.  Jens  remained  on  shore,  and 
held  their  ends  in  his  hands,  whilst  the  fisherman  drifted  out 
into  the  centre  of  the  pool ;  the  far  side  being  better  than  the 
near.  Thus  the  desired  spot  was  reached.  It  was  a  proceed- 
ing to  which  they  were  all  accustomed,  and  only  Jens  knew 
the  enormous  strain  placed  on  the  ropes,  and  upon  his  sinews. 
Strong,  powerful  man  as  he  was,  it  was  often  just  as  much  as 
ever  he  could  do  to  hold  the  boat  back,  and  counteract  the 
force  of  the  current.  To-day  he  looked  at  the  ropes  as  usual. 
For  his  own  satisfaction  he  invariably  took  this  precaution,  for, 
though  he  had  never  met  with  an  accident,  he  was  aware  that 
the  least  mishap"  might  prove  exceedingly  awkward.  The 
ropes  were  a  little  frayed,  and  began  to  show  decided  symptoms 
of  wearing.  He  shook  his  head.  He  had  not  thought  that 
they  were  quite  so  far  gone. 

"  Anything  the  matter,  Jens  ?  "  inquired  Harry,  who  stand- 
ing by,  saw  his  face  assume  a  serious  expression. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  but  next  time  come  to  Opper  Fos,  bring 
new  rope.  Dis  one  it  get  old.  No  safe  much  longer.  Might 
break." 

"  Oh  !  it  will  do  for  to-day,  no  doubt,"  said  Harry  lightly, 
and  without  giving  the  matter  another  thought  he  jumped  into 
the  boat,  leaving  Jens  to  mutter  to  himself.  Andrine,  who 
had  been  gathering  some  wild  flowers,  now  went  and  seated 
herself  on  one  of  the  big  stones  before  mentioned,  that  were 
some  way  below  the  point  where  Harry  was  to  begin  fishing. 
Here  she  could  watch  his  movements,  and  also  see  the  beauti- 
ful white  fall,  as  it  came  tumbling  down  in  a  series  of  snowy 
cataracts,  who^e  opaline  spray  rose  high  into  the  air.  Borne 
by  the  wind,  it  fell  in  a  she  >ver  of  glittering  dew-drops  on  the 
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silvery  birch  trees  growing  all  around,  that  gave  forth  a  fresh, 
moist  odour. 

Jens  pushed  the  boat  off  from  the  shore  with  a  vigorous 
shove  of  his  long,  right  arm.  The  current  soon  caught  her, 
and  swung  her  round,  as  if  delighted  to  test  its  might  on  this 
new  toy.  Jens  planted  his  feet  firmly  on  the  ground,  leant 
back,  and  tightened  first  one  rope,  then  the  other,  until 
he  succeeded  in  getting  her  broadside  on.  The  colour 
mounted  to  his  face,  and  his  muscles  swelled  with  the  strength 
he  was  forced  to  exert. 

Harry  now  lengthened  his  line  and  began  to  fish.  He  had 
cast  over  this  pool  so  often,  in  a  similar  manner,  that  no 
thought  of  danger  ever  entered  his  mind.     Why  should  it  ? 

The  water  raced  past  him  in  smooth,  oily  eddies,  that  came 
gurgling  up  against  the  keel  of  the  boat,  and  breaking,  left  a 
long  line  of  clear  green  bubbles  behind  them.  He  might  have 
made  some  dozen  casts,  when  to  his  infinite  delight  a  shiny 
black  back  and  fin  just  1  rake  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
disappeared,  bearing  his  fly  downwards.  Ecstatic  moment ! 
When  you  have  fished  for  a  week  and  not  sjen  the  sign  of  a 
salmon,  and  then  suddenly  hook  one,  when  least  expected. 

*'  Hurrah,  hurrah  ! "  he  shouted  to  his  companions  on  the 
bank.     "I'm  into  him  at  last." 

They  nodded  their  heads  sympathetically  and  prepared  to 
watch  the  fray  with  beaming  countenances.  Andrine  rose 
hurriedly  from  her  seat  and  rejoined  Jens,  whose  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  boat,  which  was  growing  more  and  more 
difficult  to  maintain  in  position. 

Whirr  went  the  reel,  and  out  sped  the  line  in  a  manner 
whose  fascination  only  the  born  angler  can  appreciate.  How- 
ever often  I  man  may  experience  the  sensation  its  charm  never 
fades.  The  first  run  of  a  good  fish  is  like  a  fine  gallop  to 
hounds.  It  always  lives  in  the  memory,  and  forms  a  green 
spot  to  look  back  upon.  Harry  steadied  himself  in  the  some- 
what cranky  boat,  preparatory  to  a  tough  fight.  The  salmon 
was  strong  and  so  was  the  current.  Resistance  intensified  the 
pleasure  of  playing  him  and  magnified  his  size.  In  his  heart 
he  believed  that  he  had  caught  another  thirty-pounder.  His 
energies  were  so  engrossed  that  he  hardly  heard  a  loud  cry 
from  Jens,  followed  by  a  shriller  one  from  Andrine,  which 
caused  him  to  look  hastily  round. 

In  an  instant  he  comprehended  his  danger. 

Both  ropes  had  given  way  at  the  same  moment,  and  had 
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broken  off  close  to  where  they  were  attached  to  the  boat. 
The  ends  hung  loosely  in  Jens'  hands,  whose  face  had  suddenly 
lost  every  vestige  of  colour.  And  well  might  he  change  coun- 
tenance, for  the  boat,  directly  it  was  no  longer  restrained,  began 
gliding  with  alarming  speed  towards  the  fall,  which  all  three 
knew  meant  certain  death.  The  salmon  took  a  great  leap 
right  out  of  the  water.  His  shining  body  gleamed  in  the 
eyes  of  his  captor,  and  seemed  to  mock  at  him.  Then  he 
dived  out  of  sight.  He  was  off.  Harry  just  wondered  at  the 
marvellous  change  wrought  in  his  own  sensations.  He  was 
absolutely  indifferent  to  the  loss,  and  threw  his  rod  down  into 
the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The  transition  from  joy  to  abject 
terror  was  appalling,  and  a  sickening  feeling  came  over  him  as 
he  stood  there  helpless  and,  to  all  appearances,  beyond  human 
aid.  He  thought  of  swimming,  but  no  man  could  swim  against 
such  a  stream.  He  would  be  carried  over  the  fall  were  he  the 
finest  swimmer  in  the  world.  Then  he  looked  to  see  if  there 
were  oars  in  the  boat,  though  he  doubted  if  they  could  be  of 
any  use.  But  there  were  none,  only  a  broken  old  paddle, 
sometimes  used  as  a  rudder.  He  seized  it,  however,  and  plied 
it  with  feverish  haste.  In  vain ;  his  desperate  strokes  pro- 
duced riot  the  slightest  effect.  He  was  gliding,  gliding,  gliding 
on. 

In  a  frightfully  short  space  of  time  all  would  be  over,  and 
death  loomed  inevitable.  He  cast  a  despairing  glance  towards 
the  shore.  Jens  stood  as  one  paralyzed,  his  frame  rigid,  his 
eyes  staring  blankly  into  vacancy.  Andrine  was  ghastly  pale. 
At  sight  of  her  his  love  rose  up  and  overpowered  him.  He 
waved  his  hand  in  an  agony  of  bitter  emotion. 

"  Good-bye,  good-bye,"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  he  no  longer 
recognised  as  his  own.     "  I  am  going."    .... 

The  blood  in  his  veins  froze,  his  heart  stopped  beating,  and 
a  great  horror  filled  his  whole  being. 

Nearer  and  nearer  sped  the  boat  to  that  fatal  fall,  whirled 
along  like  some  doomed  thing.  Was  there  no  hope — none  ? 
He  could  see  the  big  bubbles  hurrying  past  in  one  mad  race, 
patches  of  white  foam  accumulating  as  they  neared  the  rocky 
ledge,  and  ever  in  his  ears  the  fall  of  the  tumbling  river 
sounded  louder  and  louder. 

Good  God  I  was  he  to  die  thus,  in  the  very  spring  of  life, 
when  he  was  so  well,  so  strong,  and  had  only  just  begun  to 
taste  of  its  sweetness  ?  Was  the  sun  to  be  shut  out  from  him, 
for  ever  ?    Should  he  never  see  the  sky,  nor  the  birds,  nor  the 
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trees  again  ?  And  Andrine — must  he  leave  her,  just  when  he 
was  beginning  to  chciish  hopes  that  some  day  her  love  might 
be  his  ?  Some  day  ?  Ah  !  there  would  be  no  "  some  day  " 
for  him.  His  life  would  be  nothing  but  a  stepping-stone  from 
one  state  of  the  unknown  to  another.  Oh  !  the  cursed  gift  of 
personal  identity.  He  had  not  suffered  before  he  was  born, 
why  did  he  suffer  now  ?  And  why  did  he  fear  Death  so  ? 
Why  did  it  clutch  at  his  heart  in  this  agonizing  manner  ?  He 
was  not  a  coward  as  a  rule.  A  man  can  but  die  once.  A  few 
years  more  or  less,  what  mattered  it  ?  So  he  tried  to  reason.  And 
then  a  great  wave  of  bitterness  descended  upon  his  spirit,  and 
his  soul  cried  out  in  anguish  :  "  Oh  !  do  not  let  me  die  now. 
Grant  me  time.  I  am  not  fit  to  be  hurled  into  Eternity.  I 
am  a  poor,  weak  mortal.  I  have  sinned  and  done  wrong.  I 
have  had  base  thoughts,  and  selfish  instincts.  Oh !  God,  if 
there  be  a  God,  show  thy  mercy  upon  me  ! " 

In  vain  his  prayer.  The  great  Creator  of  all  things  did  not 
stop  the  river's  flow  to  save  him.  The  current  sucked  the 
boat  down.  Another  minute,  and  all  would  be  over.  ,  A  con- 
vulsive shudder  ran  through  his  frame.  He  shut  his  eyes  with 
sickening  apprehension,  and  gave  himself  up  for  lost. 

Suddenly  a  clear,  shrill  voice  rent  the  air. 

"  Catch  it„^atch  it,"  cried  Andrine  in  tones  of  command. 

Ha  !  there  was  a  chance  yet.  A  thousand  blessings  on  the 
intrepid  girl.  While  Jens  stood  motionless  with  terror,  Andrine 
recovered  her  presence  of  mind.  She  snatched  the  ropes  from 
him,  and  tied  them  together,  then  she  weighted  her  pocket 
handkerchief  with  stones,  and  attached  it  to  one  end.    ' 

Flying  along  the  shore,  she  reached  the  broken  rocks  that 
stood  up  from  the  river's  bed.  She  jumped,  she  climbed,  she 
scrambled.  How  she  did  it,  she  never  knew,  but  at  last  she 
reached  the  extreme  stone  of  all,  her  feet  wet,  her  petticoats 
soaked ;  with  the  raging  torrent  hissing  around  her,  and  the 
spray  of  the  fall  moistening  her  face.  The  rock  was  slippery ; 
she  had  hard  work  to  maintain  herself  there,  and  the  mere  sight 
of  that  white  caldron  below  made  her  dizzy,  but  something  in 
her  heart,  some  strange  power  which  slie  could  not  pause  to 
analyze,  held  her  up,  and  gave  her  a  kind  of  unnatural 
courage.  Onwards,  onwards,  carried  on  the  bosom  of  the 
hurrying  water,  came  the  boat.  It  was  not  fifteen  yards  from 
her. 

Harry  saw  his  opportunity,  and  all  the  animal  man — the 
physical  clinging  to  life,  leapt  up  within  him. 
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"  For  God's  sake  take  good  aim,"  he  yelled.  "  It  is  my  last 
chance." 

In  that  supreme  moment,  her  lips  parted  in  a  smile.  She 
looked  like  a  succouring  angel,  so  calm,  so  confident  in  herself. 
Brave  girl !  Her  father  s  blood — the  blood  of  the  old  Jarls 
and  Vikings  did  not  run  in  her  veins  for  nothing. 

Her  face  was  as  white  as  the  snow  on  the  peaks  that  sur- 
rounded her,,  but  her  blue  eyes  shone  with  a  strong  and  steady 
light  which  never  wavered,  and  which  brought  warmth  back  to 
his  frozen  heart. 

Thud !  And  down  fell  the  handkerchief  into  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  the  rope  curling  in  the  air  like  a  serpent. 

He  seized  it,  as  a  drowning  man  catches  at  a  straw.  With 
a  jerk  the  rope  tautened,  quivered,  and  checked  the  boat's  mad 
course.  It  staggered  and  stood  still,  every  timber  shivering 
beneath  the  angry  current. 

Andrine  could  not  have  withstood  the  strain,  but  she  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  wind  the  other  end  of  the  rope  tightly 
round  a  tree.  The  tree  creaked,  and  bent  almost  double. 
It  was  but  a  young  sapling,  and  threatened  to  give  way 
altogether;  but  now,  up  rushed  Jens,  who  had  regained 
his  senses  when  the  danger  was  partially  averted,  and  exert- 
ing all  his  mighty  strength,  inch  by  inch  ha^jled  the  boat 
up  against  the  rushing  stream,  and  brought  her  safely  to 
shore. 

When  Harry  stepped  on  to  terra  firma  he  was  trembling  like 
an  aspen  leaf.  He  had  received  a  very  severe  shock,  from 
which  it  would  take  him  long  to  recover  thoroughly.  His  first 
thought  was  for  Andrine — the  beloved  being  to  whom  he  owed 
his  life,  and  without  whose  heroic  efforts  he  would  now  have 
been  a  dead  man. 

In  saving  him,  it  was  easy  to  see  in  what  a  dangerous  posi- 
tion she  had  placed  herself.  The  stone  on  which  she  stood 
was  small  and  rounded.  One  false  step  and  she  might  be 
precipitated  into  the  river. 

Looking  at  it,  he  wondered  how  she  had  ever  got  there.  A 
distance  of  three  or  four  feet  separated  each  stone,  and  between 
them  curled,  and  splashed,  and  hissed  the  boisterous  water,  like 
a  lion  roaring  for  its  prey. 

"  Can  you  get  back  ?  "  he  shouted  to  her.  "  Be  careful  how 
you  move.". 

She  turned,  and  in  turning  nearly  fell.  Then  she  stood  and 
looked  at  him  in  a  vague,  dazed  kind  of  way. 
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"I— I  don't  know.  I'll  try.  But  I  feel  giddy."  And  she 
put  up  her  hand  to  her  brow. 

She  would  have  fallen  for  certain,  had  not  Jens  bounded 
forwards,  and  jumi)ing  from  boulder  to  boulder,  seized  her 
in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  like  a  little  chfld  to  the 
bank. 

She  was  quite  colourless.  Her  fair,  plaited  hair  hung  down 
on  either  side  of  her  face,  and  her  blue  eyes  were  closed  as  if 
in  an  eternal  sleep.  But  that  same  beautiful  smile  still  lingered 
on  her  lips. 

Jens  laid  her  tenderly  on  the  ground,  and  began  rubbing 
her  little  cold  hands  with  his  great  strong  ones. 

"  Andrine,  Andrine  ! "  cried  Harry  wildly,  flinging  himself 
down  by  her  side  in  an  agony  of  alarm.  "  What  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  Tell  me>  oh,  my  darling !  You  must  know  how 
cheaply  I  should  hold  my  life,  if  purchased  by  your  own  ! " 

But  the  impassioned  words  provoked  no  answer.  She  had 
fainted.  He  felt  very  queer  and  tremulous  himself,  but  it  was 
clear  to  his  mind,  that  in  accusing  her  of  want  of  feeling  he 
had  wronged  her  sorely.  She  was  as  warm-hearted  as  she  was 
beautiful.  It  was  he  who,  in  his  egotism  and  impatience,  had 
not  known  how  to  appreciate  her  virtues  at  their  full  value. 
This  rare,  pale,  bud  of  womanhood  was  not  to  be  snatched  at 
like  a  common  flower. 
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There  was  no  more  fishing  done  that  afternoon.  The  nerves 
of  the  whole  party  had  received  too  great  a  shock  to  enable 
them  to  settle  down  again  calmly  to  the  pursuit  of  the  wily 
salmon. 

When  Andrine  came  to  her  senses,  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
said  faintly : 

"  Where  am  I  ?    What  has  happened  ?  " 

Suddenly  a  wave  of  vivid  colour  swept  over  her  pale  face  as 
she  perceived  Harry  and  Jens  both  bending  anxiously  over  her, 
and  glancing  at  the  former,  she  added,  with  a  returnir^'  effcr*  ^^ 
memory  :  "  Ah  !  yes ;  I  remember.  I  thought— that  you  were 
dying." 
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For  a  moment  her  eyes  met  his,  and  lingered  tenaciously  in 
their  gnze.  Then  the  blush  on  her  cheeks  grew  hotter,  and, 
aveitin,'  her  head,  she  said  abruptly  : 

"  Take  me  home.     I  want  to  go  home." 

But  she  was  not  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to  walk, 
and  when  she  had  risen  to  her  feet  could  only  make  one  or 
two  staggering  steps  forward.  She  halted  and  looked  round 
perplexedly. 

"  I — I  don't  quite  know  what  is  the  matter  with  iiife.  I  feel 
so  queer." 

"  Don't  exert  yourself,"  said  Harry.  "  You  have  only  just 
recovered  from  a  long  faint." 

"  De  Froken  no  can  go  *  til  fods '  (on  foot),"  put  in  Jens 
decidedly.     "I  vil  bring  one  man's  stolkjaerre." 

And  before  Andrine  had  time  to  protest,  he  was  gone, 
clearing  the  ground  with  the  strides  of  a  giant. 

Directly  she  found  herself  left  alone  with  Harry,  a  strange, 
new  shyness  and  sense  of  embarrassment  stole  over  her. 
Something  seemed  swelling  in  her  heart  almost  to  bursting 
point,  and  yet  it  kept  her  silent  and  tongue-tied.  She  tried  to 
make  an  indifferent  remark,  just  to  relieve  the  awkwardness  of 
the  situation,  but  words  failed  her.  The  novelty  of  her  sen- 
sations was  positively  alarming.  It  was  as  if  a  dam  had  been 
removed  from  a  stream,  and  the  fierce  waters  suddenly  swept 
everything  before  them.  Her  whole  being  quivered  and 
throbbed  with  a  hitherto  unknown  emotion.  And  her  woman's 
instinct  bade  her  conceal  it,  and  hide  it  away  like  a  treasure 
too  precious  to  be  revealed  unless  ardently  sought  for.  But 
he  ?  How  could  he  know  all  the  innocent  shifts  to  which 
maidenly  modesty  has  recourse,  fleeing  when  it  wishes  to  be 
pursued,  hiding  when  it  longs  to  be  found  ? 

For  a  few  seconds  he  stood  and  watched  her,  without  speak- 
ing, hoping  to  glean  some  encouragement  from  the  expression 
of  her  face ;  then  unable  to  restrain  himself  any  longer,  he 
said  impulsively : 

"  I  feel  I  can  never  thank  you  sufficiently  for  having  saved 
me  from  so  horrible  a  death.  That  I  am  alive  at  this  moment 
is  due  to  you,  and  you  only." 

She  turned  pale  to  the  very  lips,  and  leant  against  a  tret  for 
support.  She  looked  like  a  picture  against  the  dark  trunk  and 
shining  green  leaves,  which  set  off  her  delicate  complexion  and 
fair  colouring. 

'*  Ah  ! "  with  a  little  catch  in  her  voice,    "  Don't  speak  of  it. 
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The  whole  thing  was  too  dreadful.  It  is  some  like  hideous 
dream  branded  upon  one's  memo-'." 

"  Andrine,"  he  said  nervously,  "  I  want  to  ask  you  some- 
thing." 

"  Well,"  almost  inaudibly.     "  What  is  it  ?  " 

"Would  you— would  you  have  cared  if  I  had  died?"   .   .   . 

Her  bosom  heaved,  and  her  lip  began  to  tremble,  but  she 
made  no  answer.  It  seemed  so  difficult  to  do  so,  when  he 
apparently  expected  the  first  confession  of  love  to  come  from 
her.  And  she  wasn't  even  sure  if  this  revolution  going  on 
within  her  was  love. 

Her  silence  piqued  Harry,  and  made  him  feel  he  must 
provoke  a  reply  of  some  sort. 

"  What  induced  you  to  go  to  those  stones  ?  "  he  asked. 

*'  I  don't  know.     The  idea  came  to  me  all  of  a  sudden." 

"  It  was  sheer  madness  on  your  ])art.  If  you  had  made  the 
least  slip,  you  would  have  fallen  into  the  water." 

"Very  likely,  but  I  could  not  stop  to  think  of  that.  There 
was  no  time  to  feel  afraid  for  oneself,  and  some  inward  power 
urged  me  on." 

"An  inward  power,  Andrine  ?  Oh,  what  was  that  power  ?  " 
And  in  his  eagernesss  he  drew  a  step  nearer. 

She  put  up  her  hands  to  her  throat,  as  if  trying  to  loosen  the 
collar  that  encircled  it. 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  "  she  said  simply.  "  I  have  never  felt  any- 
thing like  it  before." 

His  heart  sounded  like  a  pump  in  his  ears,  so  agitated  were 
its  beatings. 

"  Was  it — was  it  /ovej  think  you  ?  " 

A  long  pause  succeeded.  She  looked  dreamily  out  into  the 
valley,  where  a  soft,  blue  mist  was  rolling  in  from  the  Fjord. 

"Was  it  ?  "  he  repeated  impatiently,  his  eyes  shinmg  with  the 
strong  passion  that  consumed  him. 

"I — I  don't  know."  And  so  saying,  she  plucked  a  leaf 
from  its  stem,  and  began  tearing  it  to  pieces. 

The  answer  disappointed  him  intensely.  Somehov  or  other 
he  had  expected  a  very  different  one,  and  now  all  his  hopes 
were  dashed  to  the  ground. 

Strange,  incomprehensible  girl !  Should  he  never  succeed 
in  understanding  her  ? 

In  the  revulsion  of  feeling  that  ensued,  he  turned  away,  and 
did  not  even  look  at  Andrine's  face.  If  he  had,  he  might 
have  seen  with  tolerable  clearness-how  its  tremulous  expression 
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and  changing  colour  belied  the  speaker's  words.  But  like  a 
hasty  young  fool  he  took  offence,  and  never  gave  the  maiden 
credit  for  being  abashed  at  the  warmth  of  her  emotions,  or  of 
being  so  inexperienced  that  she  needed  some  little  time  to 
realise  what  they  meant. 

They  relapsed  into  silence,  and  did  not  utter  another  word 
until  Jens  came  up  and  told  them  the  **  Stolkjaerre  "  and  pony 
were  waiting  on  the  road.  Then  Harry  carefully  helped 
Andrine  to  get  in,  and  drove  her  home,  Jens  occupying  a  seat 
at  the  back. 

When  Frue  Velsine  saw  the  trio  returning  in  this  unaccus- 
tomed fashion,  and  at  so  early  an  hour,  she  came  running  out  to 
meet  them  in  a  great  state  of  alarm. 

"Is  anything  wrong?"  she  inquired  breathlessly,  looking 
anxiously  at  Andrine's  pale  face. 

"  No,"  said  Harry,  "  but  there  might  have  been.  Your 
daughter  has  had  a  fright,  which  caused  her  to  faint,  and  she  is 
not  feeling  quite  herself  in  consequence." 

"  A  fright  ?    What  was  it  about  ?  " 

"  The  ropes  that  held  the  boat  broke  whilst  I  was  fishing  the 
Opper  Fos  pool.  I  had  a  most  narrow  escape  from  drowning ; 
and  should  be  a  dead  man  at  this  moment,  had  it  not  been  for 
Froken  Velsine's  courage  and  presence  of  mind." 

Whereupon  he  related  the  whole  story  to  the  fond  mother, 
who,  when  it  was  ended,  folded  her  daughter  in  her  arms  and 
burst  into  tears. 

"  Bless  you,  my  girl ! "  she  sobbed.  "  You  have  proved 
yourself  to  be  your  father's  own  child,  and  I  cannot  possibly 
bestow  any  higher  praise  than  that.  But  now'  come  in  and 
rest." 

Andrine,  for  once,  appeared  agitated,  and  moved  from  her 
customary  calm.  She  followed  her  mother  obediently  into  the 
house,  and  although  Harry  would  fain  have  lingered,  he  saw 
that  his  presence  was  not  required,  and  reluctantly  wended  his 
way  home  accompanied  by  Jens. 

A  great  surprise  awaited  him  there — so  great  a  one  that  it 
well-nigh  took  away  his  breath.  As  he  neared  the  red-roofed 
cottage  wherein  he  dwelt,  he  perceived  a  tall  man  standing  on 
the  porch  outside.  At  first  he  took  him  for  Herr  Christian, 
but  a  closer  inspection,  proved,  to  his  unutterable  astonishment, 
thati  t  was  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Smutch,  who  advanced  to 
meet  him  with  a  jaunty  air,  and  smile  of  assurance.  Harry's 
amazement  expressed  itself  on  his  face,  and  something,  perhaps, 
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even  less  gracious  than  surprise  may  have  afipcared  there,  for 
to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  none  too  pleased  at  his  quondam 
friend's  turning  up  in  this  unceremonious  and  unexpected 
fashion. 

Since  he  had  parted  from  Mr.  Smutch,  his  feelings  in  regard 
to  that  gentleman  had  undergone  a  very  decided  alteration. 
He  no  longer  looked  upon  him  as  an  Admirable  Crichton,  to  be 
copied  in  every  particular,  and  a  few  of  his  faults  had  become 
perfectly  patent. 

Clever  as  Ebor  undoubtedly  was,  especially  where  his  own 
self-interest  was  concerned,  he  had  made  the  mistake  of  being 
over-confident  in  himself,  and  of  under-rating  Harry's  abilities. 
He  reckoned  that  if  he  drew  the  cord  pretty  tight  round  the 
bear's  neck,  the  bear  would  submit,  with  nothing  worse  than  a 
growl  or  two,  to  the  touch  of  the  master  hand. 

Possibly  such  calculations  might  have  proved  correct  had  it 
not  been  for  Mr.  Smutch's  illness*  but  that  event  upset  his 
plans  in  more  ways  than  one.  Although  scarcely  conscious  of 
the  fact,  Harry  had  already  begun  to  fret  under  Ebor's  yoke 
before  he  left  England  ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  fairly  emanci- 
pated from  the  crushing  influence  of  his  friend's  presence  than 
a  veil  seemed  to  drop  from  his  eyes. 

When  he  arrived  at-Sanddthal,  he  was  to  a  great  extent  dis- 
illusioned, and  sundry  revelations  appertaining  to  the  river, 
made  at  odd  times  by  Jens,  completed  the  work  of  disenchant- 
ment very  effectually. 

But  perhaps  what  altered  his  state  of  feeling  towards  Mr. 
Smutch  more  than  anything  else,  was  a  conviction  which  had 
grown  upon  him,  owing  to  one  or  two  remarks  of  Andrine,  that 
Ebor,  in  some  manner  or  other,  had  contrived  to  insult  her. 
He  knew  Herr  Ve'sine  refused  to  receive  him  inside  his  house, 
and  for  so  kind  and  hospitable  a  man  to  show  discourtesy  to- 
wards a  stranger,  there  must  have  been  some  excellent  reason. 
Besides  all  this — though  being  a  meaner  thought  Harry  tried 
to  discard  it — there  really  was  not  enough  fishing  for  two  rods. 
He  and  Andrine  could  manage  nicely  between  them ;  they 
were  willing  to  give  and  take,  whereas  Mr.  Smutch's  appearance 
on  the  scene  would  completely  alter  the  existing  arrangements 
which  up  till  now  worked  so  smoothly  and  harmoniously. 

These  things  flashed  through  Harry's  mind,  and  if  he  had 
been  guilty  of  the  rudeness  of  speaking  out  honestly,  Ebor  was 
just  about  the  last  person  in  the  world  he  wished  to  see  under 
present  conditions.  ' 
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His  thoughts  were  full  of  Andrine;  he  could  think  of  noonfe 
else,  and  at  the  sight  of  Mr.  Smutch  it  occurred  to  him  that 
all  his  delighttul  Ute-d-tete  by  the  river  side  would  now  have  to 
come  to  an  end. 

There  would  be  no  more  duets  in  future,  only  trios,  and 
they  were  horrid  things,  satisfactory  to  no  one. 

A  dim  presentiment  of  evil  stole  over  his  spirit,  an  uncom- 
fortable sense  of  something  unpleasant  about  to  take  place, 
which  prevented  him  from  greeting  his  former  friend  with  any 
warmth.  -^        - 

"  Halloa !  old  chappie,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Smutch,  Jiakhig 
him  vigorously  by  the  hand.'  "  What's  the  matter  ?  Vou  look 
as  scared  as  if  you'd  seen  a  ghost.     Didn't  you  get  my  letter  ?" 

"  No ;  what  letter  ?  "  rejoined  Harry,  by  a  desperate  effort 
trying  to  infuse  some  small  show  of  cordiality  into  his  voice 
and  manner. 

"  Why,  the  one  I  wrote  to  you  before  I  left  England.  Di- 
rectly I  heard  of  the  luck  you  had  had  in  landing  a  thirty-seven 
pound  fish,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  join  you  without  delay." 

"  Very  good  of  you,  I'm  sure,"  murmured  Harry  sarcasti- 
cally. 

Mr.  Smutch  gave  him  a  sudden  look,  and  the  pupils  of  his 
dark  eyes  contracted  unpleasantly. 

"  You  see  you  had  asked  me  so  often  and  so  pressingly  that 
I  felt  certain  there  was  no  need  to  stand  on  ceremony.  How- 
ever, the  letter  must  have  gone  astray,  since  I  wrote  by  the 
last  mail  to  tell  you  I  should  arrive  to-day." 

**  I  never  received  it,  which  is  very  strange,"  said  Hany, 
"  and  had  not  the  faintest  notion  you  intended  honouring  me 
with  a  visit.  I'm  afraid  you  won't  get  much  fishing.  The 
river's  awfully  low,  and  Jens  says  he  scarcely  ever  remembers 
so  bad  a  salmon  year." 

"  Oh  !  never  mind,"  returned  Mr.  Smutch  confidently.  "  I 
daresay  I  shall  pull  out  a  few  fish." 

He  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  coolness  of  Harry's  manner. 
To  tell  the  truth,  he  had  expected  a  much  warmer  reception, 
and  inwardly  was  extremely  indignant  and  disappointed ;  but 
he  was  not  a  person  to  show  what  he  felt  easily,  more  especially 
when  it  appeared  to  his  interest  to  take  no  notice. 

He  only  garnered  any  slights,  real  or  fancied,  up  in  his 
memory,  and  made  a  mental  note  to  pay  theni  back  with  in- 
terest, whenever  he  got  the  opportunity.  The  best  of  the 
London  season  was  over,  a  considerable  number  of  his  friends 
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hailed  the  scarlet  fever  as  a  most  convenient  excuse  to  fight 
shy  of  him,  and  his  creditors  had  been  unusually  troublesome. 
Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  Mr.  Smutch  opined 
that  a  change  of  air  would  be  decidedly  beneficial ;  added  to 
which,  a  letter  received  from  Harry,  containing  a  graphic 
account  of  the  capture  of  his  monster  fish,  had  aroused  his 
jealousy  in  no  common  degree.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
to  Sand^thal  at  once,  and  try  if  he  also  could  not  succeed  in 
catching  a  thirty-seven  pound  salmon. 

Whether  he  was  likely  to  be  welcome  or  not  was  a  matter  of 
entire  indifference  to  him.  It  suited  him  to  leave  Town,  and 
he  only  consulted  his  own  convenience  in  the  matter.  It  might, 
too,  be  as  well  to  keep  an  eye  upon  Harry,  but  he  was  hardly 
prepared  to  find  his  influence  so  greatly  undermined  in  the 
short  time  that  had  elapsed  since  they  parted.  It  set  him 
wondering  what  the  cause  could  be,  and  whilst  he  pretended  to 
keep  up  a  fluent  conversation  on  a  variety  of  different  subjects, 
his  thoughts  were  wandering  in  sundry  directions,  searching 
after  a  clue  to  the  mystery. 

He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Harry  must  have  heard 
something  to  his  disadvantage.  There  were  one  or  two  ugly 
tales  afloat,  of  which  he  was  disagreeably  conscious,  but  so 
great  was  his  confidence  in  himself,  that  with  a  little  trouble, 
he  fully  expected,  now  he  was  once  more  on  the  spot,  to  re- 
occupy  the  same  place  as  formerly  in  his  friend's  good  graces. 
He  believed  that  he  could  bend  him  like  a  willow,  and  render 
him  entirely  subservient  to  his  will.  ^ 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Smutch,  the  few  weeks  of  independ- 
ence enjoyed  by  Harry  had  done  a  great  deal  to  strengthen 
his  character.  Love,  too,  had  wonderfully  sharpened  his  per- 
ceptions, and  turned  him  from  a  weak,  good-natured,  easily-led 
boy  into  a  man,  with  a  tolerably  clear  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong.    '  • 

He  recognised  this  change  in  himself,  for  jokes  at  which  he 
would  have  laughed  formerly,  now  jarred  terribly  on  his  ears, 
and  appeared  not  only  extremely  coarse,  but  also  wholly  desti- 
tute of  wit,  whilst  Mr.  Smutch's  light,  loose  way  of  talking  about 
women,  made  his  blood  boil  with  indignation.  He  could 
hardly  sit  still  and  hear  the  sex  to  which  his  pure,  beautiful 
Andrine  belonged  spoken  of  in  so  scornful  and  slighting  a 
manner.  As  if  she  were  an  inferior  being,  only  created  for 
man's  pleasure  I 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  and  they  sat  discussing  a  bottle  of 
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claret  together,  he  several  times  felt  an  almost  irresistible  inclin- 
ation to  punch  his  friend  Ebor's  head.  He  wondered  what 
he  had  ever  seen  in  the  man,  and  how  he  could  have  been 
foolish  enough  to  admire  such  a  cool,  impudent  fellow.  And 
yet  only  a  few  weeks  had  gone  by  since  he  had  entertained  a 
profound  veneration  for  his  present  companion,  whose  faults  he 
now  saw  so  clearly. 

Meantime  Mr.  Smutch  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  perfectly  at 
his  ease.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  Harry  was  delighted  to 
see  him,  and  condescendingly  declared  he  looked  forward  to 
having  a  very  jolly  time  of  it.  Indeed,  he  even  discussed 
certain  arrangements  which  would  enable  him  to  remain  at 
Sanddthal  as  long  as  did  his  host. 

Once  or  twice  Harry  tried  to  allude  to  the  river,  and  to  in- 
timate that  Ebor  had  behaved  far  from  well  about  it,  but  Mr. 
Smutch,  on  each  occasion,  dexterously  avoided  the  subject. 

He  resembled  a  snake  in  the  grass,  always  ready  to  twist  and 
turn,  full  of  subterfuge  and  expedient,  and  presenting  so  many 
slippery  fronts  to  the  enemy,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  for 
any  honest  man  to  tackle  him  fairly.  Shocking  as  the  fact 
may  sound,  Truth  stands  but  a  poor  chance  when  opposed  to 
Falsehood.  Truth  is  rigid,  and  not  nimble  enough  to  follow 
the  tortuous  shifts  to  which  Deceit  has  recourse.  She  stands 
firmly  on  one  spot,  whilst  Deceit  trips  merrily  round  and 
round,  and  by  cunning  ingenuity  frequently  gains  a  quite  un- 
deserved advantage. 

Harry  gave  up  attempting  to  express  his  opinions.  He 
found  it  perfectly  useless,  and  although  he  knew  Mr.  Smutch 
had  cheated  him,  he  was  forced  to  forego  the  satisfaction  of 
telling  him  so  to  bis  face. 

That  gentleman  maintained  a  placid  demeanour,  but  he 
secretly  felt  that  the  relations  between  himself  and  Harry  had 
undergone  a  total  transformation,  and  chafed  at  the  discovery. 
Whereas  Harry  was  now  civil,  but  nothing  more,  he  had 
formerly  been  friendly  to  the  verge  of  "gush." 

"  I  bet  there's  a  woman  at  the  bottom  of  it,"  growled  Mr. 
Smutch,  sotto  voce,  behind  his  thick  moustache,  "  but  who  the 
devil  can  he  have  been  making  up  to  here  ?  There's  not  a 
decent  looking  girl  in  the  place.  Wait  a  bit  though.  I  was 
forgetting."  And  he  mused  for  a  second  or  two.  "Ah!  I 
have  it.  What  a  fool  I  am  to  be  sure  1  She  was  a  pretty 
little  thing  last  year — unformed  and  ignorant  to  a  degree,  but 
nevertheles  >  pretty — and  that  young  milk-sop,  Hopperton,  is 
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sure  to  admire  her  namby-pamby,  butter-won't-melt-in-my- 
mouth  style  of  beauty.  No  doubt  her  father  has  been  con- 
cocting some  fine  stories  about  me,  and  Jens  too  is  a  regular 
old  woman,  though  I  don't  care  twopence  what  he  says. 
However  I  shall  make  it  my  business  this  evening  to  find  out 
exactly  how  the  land  lies.  As  for  Hopperton's  marrying  the 
girl — though  I  don't  suppose  even  he  would  be  such  a  fool  as 
to  think  of  such  a  thing  seriously — of  course  that's  out  of  the 
question.  I  shouldn't  allow  it.  It  wouldn't  suit  my  book  at 
all,  and  would  put  a  regular  extinguisher  on  the  nice  little 
plans  I  have  formed  for  this  winter.  Times  are  so  infernally 
bad  just  now,  I  shan't  be  able  to  hunt,  unless  I  get  hold  of 
some  flat  to  pay  the  piper." 

Thus  meditating,  Mr.  Smutch  helped  himself  to  another  of 
Harry's  cigars,  which  were  a  very  superior  brand  to  his  own ; 
and  from  behind  a  cloud  of  smoke  watched  him  stealthily, 
much  as  a  tiger  eyes  the  unsuspecting  prey  he  is  preparing  to 
spring  upon. 

Harry  began  to  find  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  stifling. 
The  truth  was  that  Mr.  Smutch  with  his  coarse,  common-place, 
London  gossip,  and  records  of  fashionable  improprieties, 
seemed  to  bring  an  impure  air  into  the  place.  The  stories  he 
told  with  such  gusto  appeared  horribly  out  of  harmony  with 
the  still,  beautiful  Fjord,  lying  so  soft  and  silvery  in  the  moon- 
light, with  the  desolate  mountains  wrapped  in  their  nocturnal 
purple  robes,  and  above  all,  with  the  deep,  true  love  possessing 
his  spirit.  They  appeared  to  him  to  desecrate  Love,  that 
pure  and  holy  passion  which  had  already  worked  such  changes 
within  his  breast,  and  was  rapidly  teaching  him  to  venerate 
things  simple  and  real,  rather  than  those  artificial  and 
false. 

What  was  it  to  him,  whether  Mr.  A.  had  run  away  with  Mrs. 
B.,  or  Mr.  B.  had  flirted  with  Mrs.  C.  ?  Even  the  amours  of 
Royal  Princes  seemed  of  very  little  moment.  The  pleasures 
of  the  vicious  Metropolis  had  faded  from  his  memory  in  this 
peaceful  valley.  It  was  so  quiet,  so  out  of  the  world.  He 
found  his  delight  now,  in  looking  into  Andrine's  clear  eyes,  and 
feeling  that  the  inexpressibly  sweet  and  soothing  influences  of 
Nature  were  casting  a  spell  around  them  both.  To  sit  by  the 
river-side,  to  see  the  hurrying  stream,  the  fair  green  grass,  the 
fluttering  leaves,  the  magnificent  hills,  and  the  great  arch  of 
serene  blue  sky  overhead,  was  worth  all  the  Rotten  Rows,  the 
Hurlinghams,  the  dinners,  and  the  balls  put  together,     Not  a 
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single  fashionable  entertainment  afforded  such  real  pleasure  m 
he  had  experienced  during  his  stay  in  Norway. 

Since  he  came  to  Sanddthal  he  had  learnt  a  good  deal,  be- 
sides  learning  to  dislike  and  distrust  Mr.  Smutch.  He  had 
seen  the  charm  of  honesty,  kindliness  and  content,  even  when 
unaccompanied  by  wealth  ;  he  had  been  taught  to  value  true 
politeness,  goodness  of  heart,  and  real,  unaffected  amiability. 
He  had  witnessed  peasants  toiling  from  morning  till  night,  and 
yet  not  grumbling  at  their  lot ;  he  had  found  intelligent  men, 
able  to  exist  without  luxury  and  perpetual  excitement;  and 
women,  tender,  loving,  homely,  brave,  who  united  all  the  finest 
qualities  of  their  sex.  Far  away,  in  a  little  Norwegian  valley, 
he  had  discovered  unsuspected  virtues,  which  made  him  feel 
himself  to  be  the  uncivilized,  the  ignoiant,  and  inferior. 
The  cheerful  simplicity  of  the  Velsine  family  had  produced  a 
permanent  impression  upon  his  mind.  He  saw  wherein  their 
home  differed  from  his  own,  and  in  how  many  essential  points 
it  excelled.  Personally,  he  felt  every  way  better  for  having 
known  father,  mother,  and  daughter,  and  his  chief  regret  at 
Mr.  Smutch's  presence  was,  that,  in  future,  he  should  be  unable 
to  see  so  much  of  the  new  friends  whose  lives  and  example 
were  to  him  like  a  great,  moral  lesson,  infinitely  touching  and 
beautiful. 

He  tossed  away  the  end  of  his  cigar — Mr.  Smutch  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  long  story  abou^  some  naughty  lady  of  title — 
and  went  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  He  felt  as  if  he 
could  not  endure  this  odious  tittle-tattle,  which,  to  his  now 
unaccustomed  ears,  sounded  both  mean  and  mischievous. 

The  night  was  very  still,  and  the  moon,  shining  full  on  the 
ash  tree  overhanging  the  porch,  lit  up  its  long,  delicate  leaves 
until  they  resembled  a  trellis  of  silver,  through  which  the  deep, 
indigo  sky  peeped  faintly.  The  softness  of  evening  rested  upon 
the  great  mountains,  on  the  glancing  river,  and  smooth,  glassy 
Fjord.     How  beautiful  they  looked,  how  silent  and  serene  ! 

His  heart  swelled  suddenly,  and  a  yearning  that  was  half 
pain,  half  pleasure  filled  his  being  with  melting  tenderness. 
'■*  Andrine,  Andrine,"  his  soul  called  out.  "  Oh  !  my  belov -d, 
to  have  you  near  me  always,  and  to  know  that  hereafter,  when 
our  bodies  lie  under  the  ground,  we  still  shall  be  together. 
Does  not  my  love  produce  some  answering  chord  ?  Darling, 
can  you  not  try  to  like  me  a  little?  "  "  ' 

So  absorbed  was  he,  that  he  utterly  forgot  Mr.  Smutch's 
presence,  and,  opening  the  window  wide,  he  leant  his  elbows  on 
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the  sill,  lost  in  dreamy  contemplation  of  the  exquisite  scene 
beneath  him. 

His  thoughts  were  pure  and  good.  Let  no  one  laugh  at 
them.  Why  should  a  man  feel  ashamed  because  his  whole  soul 
softens  at  the  sight  of  the  world's  beauty,  and  because  the 
darkening  night  with  its  yellow  moon,  its  radiant  stars,  and 
peaceful  influences,  conjures  up  in  the  human  breast  a  vague 
but  boundless  longing  for  love  and  sympathy  ? 

Love  and  Sympathy,  are  not  they  what  we  all,  even  the 
strongest  and  bravest,  crave  for  in  the  rare  moments  when  we 
are  our  best  and  truest  selves.  In  the  moments  when  selfish- 
ness, worldly  interests  and  ambitions  appear  to  us  poor,  un- 
satisfying things,  and  with  hungry  longing  we  turn  to  Love  as 
the  nearest  ei  ibodiment  of  happiness  possible  on  earth. 

Harry  was  by  no  means  perfect.  He  was  far  removed  from 
the  ideal  hero,  and  our  readers  may  once  or  twice  have  accused 
him  of  weakness  and  inconstancy,  but  his  affection  for  Andrine 
was  real,  and  hallowed  him.  By  its  aid,  he  reached  heights  to 
which  he  otherwise  would  never  have  attained. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

MR.  SMUTCH    RESOLVES   TO   SAVE   THE   SITUATION. 

Mr.  Smutch's  basilisk  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  host,  and  his 
face  assumed  an  angry,  scornful  expression. 

"  H'm,"  he  said  to  himself  discontentedly.  "  Gazes  out  of 
the  window  and  stares  at  the  moon  as  if  he  had  never  seen  it 
before.  I'd  lay  a  pony  the  damned  ass  is  in  love.  Every 
symptom  of  the  disease  appears  to  me  to  be  present,  and  I 
ought  to  know  them  pretty  well  by  this  time,  considering 
what  experience  I  have  had.  But  I'll  just  put  a  few  leading 
questions,  so  as  to  find  out  for  certain  how  the  land  lies." 

Thus  resolving,  and  desirous  of  taking  Harry  off  his  guard, 
he  said  without  further  preliminary : 

"  Seen  anything  of  the  Velsines,  Hopperton,  since  you  hav« 
been  here  ?  " 

Harry  started  and  turned  red.  An  instinctive  feeling  warned 
him  they  were  approaching  dangerous  ground. 

"Yes,  a  certain  amount,"  he  answered,  as  nonchalantly  as 
he  could.     "  They  seem  very  nice  sort  of  people." 
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Do  you  really  think  so  !  "  said  Mr.  Smutch  with  a  sneer. 

"  I  shouldn't  say  so  if  I  didn't." 

"Well,  thsit's  odd." 

"  I  don't  see  anything  odd  about  it,"  returned  Harry,  nettled 
"  by  his  companion's  offensive  tone  and  manner. 

"Indeed!  The  girl  is  not  a  bad  little  thing  in  her  way, 
I'll  admit.  She's  a  fair  enough  specimen  of  the  rustic  maiden 
who  is  charmingly  innocent  and  ignorant,  and  who  is  as 
frightened  of  a  man,  as  if  he  were  a  monster,  but  I  can't 
stand  the  father  and  mother." 

"  May  I  ask  why  not  ?  "  inquired  Harry,  flushing  up  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair  at  hearing  Andrine  spoken  of  in  this  un- 
ceremonious fashion. 

"  Why  not !  Really,  my  dear  Hopperton,  I'm  surprised  at 
you  asking  the  question.  The  father  is,  without  exception, 
the  most  solemn,  pompous,  and  intolerable  old  bore  I  ever 
came  across;  besides  which,  he  is  absolutely  unacquainted 
with  the  customs  and  manners  of  polite  society,  and  as  for 
the  mother — I  verily  believe  that  woman  would  talk  a  dog's 
hind  leg  off." 

This  was  more  than  Harry  could  stand.  Although  he  felt 
it  was  imprudent  to  take  up  cudgels  on  behalf  of  his  friends, 
he  could  not  sit  still  and  hear  them  abused  in  this*  wholesale 
way. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said  hotly,  "  you  consider  Herr  Velsine 
wanting  in  manners,  because  he  had  the  good  sense  not  to 
like  yours,  and  disapproved  of  your  treating  his  daughter  as 
if  she  were  some  coinmon  little  grisette  out  of  the  streets." 

It  was  Mr.  Smutch's  turn  to  colour  now.  He  had  hoped 
that  his  disagreement  with  the  sturdy  Landsmand  might  not 
have  reached  Harry's  ears — or  at  all  events  the  cause — but  as 
it  had  evidently  done  so,  he  determined  to  carry  matters  with 
a  high  hand.  Besides,  he  had  learnt  what  he  wanted  from 
Harry's  impulsive  speech,  and  knew  the  young  man  was  in 
love  with  Andrine. 

"  Old  fool,"  he  exclaimed  in  tones  of  injured  innocence. 
**  I  should  like  to  punch  his  ugly,  shock  head.  Nothing  would 
give  me  greater  pleasure.  He  seems  to  think  that  nobody 
can  be  two  minutes  in  the  fair  Andrine's  society  without 
wanting  to  run  away  with  her.  The  young  woman  is  well 
enough  to  amuse  oneself  with,  faute  de  mieux^  especially  as 
she  has  not  the  least  objection  to  being  admired,  but  that 
precio.s  papa  of  hers  happened  to   overhear  one  or  two 
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compliments  not  meant  for  his  ears,  and,  by  Jove !  if  he 
didn't  fly  into  a  tremendous  passion  and  forbid  me  the  house. 
Just  as  if,"  with  an  ironical  curl  of  hi*s  upper  lip,  which  not 
even  his  heavy  moustache  could  conceal,  **  I  cared  twopence 
about  going  there,  and  could  not  meet  Andrine  every  dayof 
my  life  by  the  river-side.  Don't  flatter  yourself,  my  dear  boy, 
that  you  are  the  sole  recipient  of  her  favours.  Still  waters  run 
deep,  and  those  sly,  quiet,  cat- like  people  are  never  to  be 
trusted." 

Harry  took  three  strides  into  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
looked  Mr.  Smutch  full  in  the  face. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Smutch,"  he  said  sternly.  "  I  have  no  wish 
to  comment  upon  your  conduct,  though  I  have  an  idea  that  it 
was  as  bad  as  bad  could  be ;  but  if  you  and  I  are  to  keep  on 
speaking  terms,  and  remain  in  the  same  house  together,  one 
thing  must  be  distinctly  understood.  Do  not  dare  to  mention 
Miss  Velsine's  name  again  in  a  disparaging  manner." 

"Hoity-toity!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Smutch  derisively,  though 
his  sallow  cheek  flushed  crimson.  "  What  a  fuss  about  no- 
thing. The  young  woman  is  none  the  worse  for  any  remarks 
I  may  have  made." 

"  I  don't  care  whether  she  is  or  is  not,  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Moreover,  I  should  not  insult  Froken  Velsine  by 
believing  a  word  of  what  you  say.  I  know  her  pretty  well  by 
this  time,  and  I  know  that  she  is  not  the  girl  to  go  meeting 
you  or  any  other  man  promiscuously." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  to  my  face,  I  have  lied  ?  " 

"  I  make  no  statements,"  answered  Harry,  "  though  I  reserve 
my  own  opinion  on  the  subject.  Only  take  warning.  Leave 
An — I  mean  Miss  Velsine,  alone — that  is  to  say,  if  you  intend 
remaining  at  Sanddthal  as  my  guest." 

Mr.  Smutch  was  intensely  angry.  He  possessed  an  abomin- 
able temper,  which  often  broke  loose  on  much  slighter  provo- 
c:.-. /ion  than  he  now  considered  he  was  receiving.  His  wrath 
had  been  accumulating  ever  since  his  arrival.  It  was  madden- 
ing to  feel  that  this  creature,  this  puppet,  who  had  been  a  mere 
tool  in  his  hands,  had  managed  to  escape  from  his  clutches. 
And  that  so  highly  unsatisfactory  a  result  should  be  the  work 
of  a  child  of  seventeen  added  fuel  to  the  fire.  His  black  eyes 
blazed  with  an  evil  light  that  boded  no  good  to  the  object  on 
which  they  rested.  There  was  murder  in  his  heart  as  he  gazed 
at  Harry. 

"May   I  venture  to  inquire,   Hopperton,   if  this  pattern 
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)  oung  lady,  this  spotless  and  immaculate  Andrine,  has  never 
met  you  by  the  river-side,  just  as  she  did  me  ?  " 

**  She  goes  there  to  fish,"  said  Harry  stoutly. 

"  Yes,  and  to  flirt.  You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do.  Deny 
it  if  you  can." 

Harry  made  no  immediate  reply.  He  was  searching  after 
the  truth.  Angry  as  Mr.  Smutch's  words  rendered  him,  it  had 
occurred  to  him  lately  that  the  girl  came  fishing  more  regularly 
than  on  his  first  arrival.  The  mere  suspicion  caused  his  heart 
to  beat  gladly,  but  then  it  was  only  a  suspicion  and  required 
confirmation.  Nevertheless  it  made  him  hesitate  for  a  moment, 
and  Mr.  Smutch  was  quick  to  see  the  advantage  he  had  gained. 

"  Ah  ! "  he  cried  triumphantly.  "  Don't  try  and  deceive 
me.  I  can  read  through  ihe  lines  as  well  as  most  people. 
You've  gone  and  made  a  mess  of  it  directly  you  were  left  to 
your  own  devices." 

"  That  depends  very  much  on  your  definition  of  the  word 
*  mess,' "  retorted  Harry  coldly. 

'*  You  have  fallen  in  love,  like  a  young  fool." 

"  Well,  and  if  I  have,  what's  that  to  you  ?  Do  you  consider 
yourself  authorized  to  dictate  all  my  actions  ?  " 

"No,  of  course  not.  Pray  don't  get  so  excited,  Hop- 
perton." 

"  I'm  not  excited."  '        .        - 

"  Yes,  you  are,  and  as  I  happen  to  take  an  interest  in  you, 
if  you  wouldn't  fly  off  at  such  a  tangent  I'd  give  you  a  little 
bensible  ad.ice." 

"  You're  very  good.  Smutch,  but  I  don't  want  it.** 

"  So  you  imagine,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  in  great 
danger  of  falling  into  an  artfully-set  trap.  I  suppose  you  fancy 
that  that  little  minx  really  likes  you,  because  she  gives  you 
every  encouragement." 

"  It  does  not  matter  to  you  what  I  suppose." 

"  Thank  you.  That's  very  polite.  But  be  careful  what  you 
are  about,  my  dear  fellow.  I  know  for  certain  that  both  Frue 
and  Froken  Velsine  are  dying  to  collar  an  Englishman." 

"No  such  thing,"  interposed  Harry  indignantly.  "Frue 
Velsine  told  me  with  her  own  lips  that  she  hoped  her 
(i.tUghter  would  marry  a  Norwegian,  as  she  had  done  herself." 

"  Fiddle-de-dee.  That's  what  she  says  to  put  you  off  the 
scent.  Believe  it  or  not,  as  you  like,  but  the  prudish  Andrine 
flirted  just  as  much  with  me  last  year,  as,  I'll  take  my  oath, 
she's  doing  with  you  this.     Pooh ! "  seeing  an  incredulous  smile 
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pass  over  Harry's  face.  "  Don't  talk  to  me  of  her  innocence 
and  simplicity.  She's  wide  awake  and  knows  precious  well 
what  she's  about." 

"  It's  false.  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  what  ypu  say,"  thun- 
dered his  companion  in  reply,  too  angry  to  attempt  to  keep  up 
appearances  any  longer.  "  You  judge  Andrine  by  your  own 
low  standard,  and  are  not  capable  of  appreciating  the  beauty 
and  charm  of  her  character." 

Mr.  Smutch  laughed  jeeringly,  and  looked  at  him  with  a 
sinister  expression. 

"Since  you  are  so  incredulous,  Don  Quixote,  I  shall  be 
forced  to  give  you  some  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  my 
words." 

"  I  don't  want  any  proof,"  said  Harry  vehemently.  "  It  can 
do  no  good." 

"  Perhaps  not,  because  you  are  afraid, '  sneered  Mr.  Smutch. 
"  Wait  till  you  see  your  dear  Andrine  desert  you  for  me,  that's 
all.     You'll  lower  your  tone  a  trifle  then." 

Harry  glared  at  his  tormentor  in  impotent  rage,  and,  even  as 
he  looked  at  him,  a  horrible  suspicion  stole  with  maddening 
force  into  his  brain.  He  could  not  help  seeing  that  Mr. 
Smutch  was  undeniably  handsome,  in  a  coarse,  showy  style, 
well  calculated  to  please  some  people.  His  bold,  black  eyes, 
swarthy  complexion  and  drooping  moustache,  were  precisely 
what  an  inexperienced  young  girl  would  admire,  whose  fancy 
was  more  likely  to  be  taken  by  form  and  colour,  than  by  ex- 
pression. After  all,  there  might  be  some  truth  in  the  swaggering 
fellow's  threat. 

There  was  no  reason  why  Andrine  should  not  prefer  Ebor 
Smutch's  society  to  his  own.  He — Harry — was  painfully 
conscious  that  he  had  nothing  in  particular  to  recommend  him. 
It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  eclipse  him,  especially  as  his 
love  prevented  him  from  appearing  to  advantage,  and  kept  him 
shy  and  tongue-tied. 

But  the  mere  thought  of  his  friend  Ebor  ingratiating  himself 
in  Andrine's  good  graces  was  exquisite  torture.  He  knew  the 
man  well  by  this  time,  and  he  knew  that  he  would  as  ruthlessly 
pluck  a  fair  flower  from  its  stem,  detain  it  in  the  grasp  of  his 
strong,  selfish  hand,  and  then,  when  its  beauty  was  destroyed, 
its  purity  defiled,  cast  it  heedlessly  away,  as  he  would  shoot  a 
bird  to  the  ground,  or  a  rabbit  to  earth.  He  looked  upon  all 
women  as  fair  game  and  entertained  no  high  ideals  of  the  sex, 
such  as  taught  men  to  reverence  and  worship  them. 
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The  female  quarry  was  only  created,  in  his  estimation,  to  be 
hunted  and  pulled  down  at  will.  All  his  instincts  were  cat-like 
and  cruel.  There  was  something  feline  in  his  nature  which 
rendered  it  a  delight  to  worry  a  creature  to  its  destruction.  He 
recognised  no  law,  no  code  of  honour,  which  forbade  the 
pursuit. 

And  now  that  he  had  wormed  Harry's  secret  from  him,  he 
not  only  determined  to  prevent  his  marrying  Andrine,  but  also 
to  enter  the  lists  as  his  rival.  If  he  could  but  succeed  in 
making  the  girl  fall  in  love  with  him,  then  all  would  be  saved. 
He  would  keep  her  dangling  on  for  a  time  until  the  danger 
was  over,  and  if  her  affections  were  fairly  engaged,  pacify  her 
by  a  promise  of  marriage  some  day,  which,  needless  to  say,  he 
should  never  fulfil.  He  had  no  notion  of  throwing  himself 
away  upon  a  portionless  Norwegian  bride,  quite  incapable  of 
advancing  his  interests ;  but  he  had  not  any  objection  to 
making  up  to  her,  if  only  for  the  fun  of  spiting  Harry. 

Thus  he  mused,  and  in  a  very  few  seconds  his  subtle  brain 
had  worked  out  every  detail  of  the  scheme.  The  beauty  of  it 
was,  that  if  it  succeeded,  he  should  both  humble  and  humiliate 
Hopperton,  who  was  a  regular  garden  ass,  regain  his  former 
influence  jver  him,  and  derive  a  certain  amount  of  amusement 
from  the  whole  proceeding  into  the  bargain. 

Andrine  was  decidedly  -pretty,  and  although  not  his  style, 
quite  good-looking  enough  to  flirt  with. 

He  looked  forward,  with  positive  pleasure,  to  making  her 
cheek  blush,  and  embarrassing  her  by  a  few  of  his  liberal  notions. 
If  she  were  really  as  ignorant  as  she  pretended  to  be,  it  would 
be  great  fun  initiating  her  into  the  mysteries  of  life.  Simple, 
pure-minded  women  were  ridiculous  anomalies  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Nobody  appreciated  them.  Men  like  Mr. 
Smutch  are  ever  ready  to  pollute  innocence ;  professing  to 
despise  a  virtue  which  they  do  not  possess,  and  cannot  value. 
Of  Andrine's  willingness  to  fall  in  with  his  views  he  entertained 
no  doubt.  She  might  be  a  trifle  coy  at  first,  but  he  had  a  firm 
belief  in  his  own  powers  of  fascination,  and  flattered  himself 
that  he  possessed  a  peculiar  gift  of  subjugating  women.  In- 
deed he  was  under  the  impression  that  few  could  resist  him. 

His  theory  was,  that  they  liked  being  taken  by  storm,  and 
even  committing  little  peccadilloes,  which  they  groaned  over 
afterwards,  until  their  rosy  mouths  were  silenced  by  a  kiss. 
That  was  the  proper  way  to  manage  matters.  Once  let  the 
girl  feel  the  man  was  master,  and  he  could  turn  her  round  his 
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little  finger.  Sensible  individuals  never  took  any  notice  of 
the  "  Ah-buts,"  and  "  Oh-you-mustn'ts  "  with  which  their  over- 
tures were  liable  to  be  received.  They  meant  absolutely 
nothing,  and  were  a  mere  matter  of  form,  meant  to  screen  a 
woman's  delighted  vanity. 

Then,  too,  Mr.  Smutch  rejoiced  at  the  thought  of  lowering 
Herr  Velsine's  pride,  and  repaying  him  with  interest  for  the 
affront  he  fancied  he  ha  J  received. 

Altogether,  by  the  time  he  went  to  bed,  he  argued  himself 
round  to  a  tolerable  humour,  and  confidently  looked  forward 
to  these  fresh  tactics  entirely  altering  the  situation.  As  for 
Harry,  he  summed  him  up  as  a  weak  young  fool,  and  never 
gave  his  character  credit  for  possessing  any  strong  elements. 

Clever  people  nearly  invariably  believe  themselves  to  be  so 
much  more  clever  than  they  actually  are,  and  think  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  so  much  more  stupid.  And  this 
belief  leads  them  into  errors,  from  which  diffident,  but  far  less 
highly-gifted  folk  escape. 

Too  much  self-confidence  is  as  bad  as  none  at  all ;  for  one 
little  false  move  will  upset  the  whole  fabric,  so  carefully  and 
elaborately  planned,  and  send  it  crashing  to  the  ground. 

Harry  retired  to  rest,  feeling  thoroughly  miserable.  Evil 
influences  seemed  closing  around  him,  and  as  he  vainly  courted 
sleep,  he  wished  to  goodness  Mr.  Smutch  had  never  taken  it 
into  his  head  to  come  to  Sanddthal.  He  had  an  instinctive 
conviction  that  there  was  mischief  brewing. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

ANDRINE   GETS   ANGRY. 


A  WEEK  passed  away — a  week  which  proved  one  of  unmiti- 
gated misery  to  Harry. 

The  day  after  Mr.  Smutch's  arrival,  Andrine  appeared  as 
usual  by  the  river -side.  She  seemed  greatly  surprised  to  see 
him,  and  was  evidently  none  too  pleased  by  his  presence ;  but 
he  completely  ignored  any  little  coolness  on  her  part,  and 
immediately  monopolizing  the  conversation,  paid  her  a  series 
of  extravagant  compliments,  which  she  received  partly  in  won- 
derment, partly  in  disapprobation.     Their  only  effect  was,  to 
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make  her  feel  extremely  ill  at  ease  ;  but  Mr.  Smutch  rattled  on, 
heedless  of  the  girl's  embarrassment,  and  stuck  to  her  like  a 
leech. 

He  even  pretended  that  he  did  not  care  to  fish,  and  insisted 
on  Harry  doing  all  the  flogging,  much  against  his  wish,  by 
which  means  he  arftuUy  contrived  to  prevent  him  from  being 
alone  for  one  minute  with  Andrine. 

Needless  to  say,  Harry  was  furious,  but  he  had  to  submit  to 
Ebor's  mana'uvres,  more  especially  as  the  young  lady,  since  their 
last  meeting,  seemed  to  have  developed  a  most  painful  and 
unaccountable  fit  of  shyness,  which  caused  her  to  blush  every 
time  their  glances  met.  He  construed  this  to  mean  that  she 
wished  to  avoid  him,  and  after  one  or  two  attempts  to  find  out 
the  reason,  he  settled  down  sullenly  to  the  fishing. 

One  evening,  Mr.  Smutch  informed  him  with  great  com- 
placency, that  he  had  had  a  good  innings  with  Froken  Velsine ; 
but,  oddly  enough,  the  next  day  she  did  not  appear,  somewhat 
to  his  discomfiture,  for  he  had  been  boasting  pretty  freely  as 
to  his  success.  • 

She  stayed  religiously  at  home,  and  neither  of  the  two  gen- 
tlemen caught  even  so  much  as  a  distant  glimpse  of  her.  This 
in  itself  was  sufficient  to  render  Harry  very  restless  and  un- 
happy, but  when  three  whole,  long  days  passed  without  An- 
drine's  coming  fishing,  he  grew  perfectly  wretched,  and  hardly 
knew  how  to  contain  himself. 

On  the  fourth  afternoon,  when  he  had  reached  the  lowest 
depths  of  woe,  to  his  infinite  joy  he  spied  her  blue  skirts 
fluttering  on  thvi  bridge  where  they  had  met  so  often.  Tney 
were  walking  up  to  the  higher  reaches  of  the  river,  and  Mr. 
Smutch  was  with  him,  but  unable  to  repress  his  eagerness  he 
hurried  on  ahead,  leaving  his  companion  to  follow  at  a  more 
leisurely  pace.  '  - 

"  Andrine,"  he  cried,  calling  her  by  the  name  familiar  to  his 
thoughts.  "  What  an  age  it  is  since  I  have  seen  you.  What 
has  made  you  give  up  fishing  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  given  it  up,  Mr.  Hopperton,"  she  replied,  "  or 
if  I  have,  it  is  only  for  a  time." 

"  For  a  time  I  Why  should  you  give  it  up  at  all  ?  Have  we 
frightened  you  away  ?  " 

For  a  moment  she  let  the  blue  radiance  of  her  eyes  flash 
straight  into  his  own,  with  their  clear,  steady  light,  which 
told  of  a  nature  true  as  steel,  honest  as  the  day. 

*'  You  don't  frighten  me,"  she  said  softly,  whilst  a  charmingly 
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demure  smile  lurked  round  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  making 
him  feel  a  mad  desire  to  kiss  it. 

An  indescribable  thrill  shot  through  his  frame.  For  one 
second  he  could  have  sworn  that  she  loved  him,  as  he  loved 
her,  and  his  senses  succumbed  to  the  sweet  intoxication  of 
this  belief. 

He  could  just  see  a  hot  wave  of  colour  rush  up  into 
Andrine's  face,  and  dye  it  crimson,  and  then  to  his  in- 
expressible disappointment,  she  dipped  her  parasol  right  over 
it,  and  said,  in  an  altered  voice : 

"I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  very  rude  if  I  tell  you  the 
truth,  but  I  do  not  like  your — friend." 

"  Do  not  call  him  any  friend  of  mine,"  returned  Harry, 
impetuously.  "  He  has  forced  himself  upon  me,  much  to  my 
annoyance." 

"  He  told  me  that  you  had  asked  him  to  come."       ' 

"So  I  did,  some  weeks  ago,  before  I  found  out  what  he 
was  really  like.  I  will  be  honest  with  you,  Andiine.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  used  to  think  well  of  Mr.  Smutch.  I  did 
not  know  any  better.  Now — I  have  learnt  wisdom,  and  I 
''an't  bear  the  very  sight  of  him.  It  is  torture  to  me  to  be 
boxed  up  with  the  fellow  from  morning  till  night,  as  I  am  now." 

"  Ah  !  I  am  glad  you  don't  care  for  him,"  said  Andrine, 
under  her  breath. 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  something,"  rejoined  Harry, 
abruptly.     "  Why  do  you  dislike  Mr.  Smutch  so  much  ?  " 

"  Because  he  is  not  good.  My  heart  tells  me  so,  and 
father  says  the  same." 

"Does  he?" 

"Yes,  and  he  is  so  wise  and  so  clever,  that  he  is  nearly 
always  right." 

"  Who  is  not  good,  Froken  Andrine  ? "  inquired  Mr. 
Smutch's  voice,  immediately  behind  them. 

They  turned  round  with  a  guilty  start,  trying  to  glean 
from  his  face  if  he  was  aware  that  he,  himself,  had  been  the 
subject  of  conversation.  But  it  wore  an  impenetrable 
expression. 

The  girl's  sweet,  modest,  eyes  fell  before  the  bold  stare 
fixed  upon  them. 

"  No — nobody,"  she  muttered  in  confusion.  "  I  was  only 
making  a  remark  to  Mr.  Hopperton." 

"  Oh !  indeed.  You  seem  to  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to 
him  always." 
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She  blushed  scarlet,  but  vouchsafed  no  reply  to  this 
observation.  She  only  felt  that  she  hated  him,  and  yet, 
strangely  enough,  he  possessed  a  horrible  compelling  power, 
which  she  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for,  and  which 
rendered  her  furious,  not  only  with  him,  but  also  with  herself. 
Why  should  this  man,  whom  she  feared  and  disliked,  have 
any  influence  over  her  ?  Was  it  because  she  too  was  bad,  and 
full  of  evil  instincts,  or  was  it  because  those  glittering  dark 
eyes  of  his  were  charged  with  a  human  magnetism  stronger 
than  her  own  ? 

Andrine  knew  not;  she  only  knew  that  Mr.  Smutch — 
great  as  was  her  aversion  to  him — fascinated  her  against  her 
will,  much  as  a  poisonous  serpent  fascinates  a  poor  little 
quivering  bird. 

"  Well,  you  cruel  beauty,"  he  said  reproachfully,  taking  her 
hand  in  his,  and  detaining  it  in  spite  of  several  embarrassed 
struggles  to  regain  her  freedom.  "  Where  have  you  been 
hiding  all  this  time  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  been  hiding,  and  I  am  not  a  beauty,"  she 
answered  with  grave  simplicity. 

"  Ho,  ho  !  you  must  allow  me  to  be  the  best  judge  of  the 
latter  statement ;  though  I  freely  admit  that  your  modesty 
does  but  add  to  your  charms." 

'  "  Oh !  Mr.  Smutch,"  she  exclaimed  in  great  distress, 
wriggling  under  his  persistent  stare,  and  making  another 
ineffectual  attempt  to  withdraw  her  hand,  especially  as  he 
was  squeezing  it  in  a  most  audacious  fashion.  "I  do  wish 
you  would  not  say  such  things.  They  make  me  icel  so — 
so "  breaking  off  short. 

"So  what  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  coarse  laugh. 

"  Uncomfortable,"  she  returned,  fairly  goaded  into  speaking 
her  thoughts,  by  the  familiarity  of  his  manner,  which  filled  her 
with  vague  alarm,  and  made  her  heart  beat  more  rapidly  than 
its  wont.  "I  am  not  used  to  being  talked  to  in  this  way,  or  to 
being  praised  extravagantly  for  virtues  I  do  not  possess.  And 
what  is  worse  I  never  know  whether  you  are  laughing  at  me  or 
not." 

"  Laughing  at  you  !  My  dear,  little  Andrine,  what  an  absurd 
idea !  Surely  you  have  not  lived  seventeen  years  in  the  world 
without  becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  are  exquisitely 
and  superlatively  beautiful.  Your  own  looking-glass  must  tell 
yon  that  much."  And  Mr.  Smutch  smiled  seductively,  for  he 
had  a  great  notion  of  "laying  it  on  thick,"  as  he  termed  the 
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process  of  cultivating  and  encouraging  a  woman's  vanity  But 
he  erred  in  treating  all  women  alilce,  and  in  not  distinguishing 
one  type  from  another. 

Andrine  drew  herself  up  with  an  offended  air,  and  wrenched 
her  hand  from  his  grasp,  by  main  force. 

"  You  have  no  business  to  call  me  Andrine,  or  *  my  dear.' 
I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  and  you  to  me.  B-sides,"  looking  up 
at  him  with  an  indignant  gaze,  "it  is  not  nice.  I  do' not  like 
it.     Good-bye,  Mr.  Smutch,  I  must  be  moving  on." 

"Hoity-toity!"  he  exclaimed  banteringly.  "How  proper 
and  dignified  we  are  to  be  sure  !  Why.  bless  my  heart  alive,  I 
shouldn't  fly  into  a  passion  if  you  called  me  Ebor.  On  the 
contrary  I  give  you  full  leave  to  do  so." 

"Thanks,  I  don't  require  your  permission,  and  shall  cer- 
tainly not  profit  by  it." 

So  saying,  and  with  an  appealing  look  at  Harry,  who  stood 
by,  gnashing  his  teeth  with  rage,  she  tried  to  pass  on ;  but  Mr. 
Smutch  interposed  his  stalwart  person,  and  blocked  up  the 
narrow  bridge. 

"  You  shan't  go,  until  you  tell  me  ;^hen  you  are  coming  out 
fishing  again  ?  "  he  said. 

She  cast  a  look  of  detestation  at  him.  His  ungentlemanly 
conduct  roused  her  spirit. 

"  When  am  I  coming  again  ?   Never,  as  long  as  you  are  here." 

And  with  that  she  slipped  past  him,  and  was  gone,  before  he 
had  time  to  recover  from  the  surprise  occasioned  by  the  strange 
reception  afforded  to  his  tender  speeches. 

He  stood  and  looked  blankly  after  her  receding  form.  It 
seemed  such  an  incredible  thing  that  she  should  be  neither 
pleased  nor  flattered  by  his  advances.  It  passed  his  compre- 
hension, for  the  women  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to 
associate  liked  his  clumsy  compliments,  and  free  and  easy 
manners,  giving  back  jest  for  jest,  insolence  for  insolence. 

"  There,"  exclaimed  Harry,  furiously,  as  soon  as  Andrine 
was  out  of  earshot.     "You  have  gone  and  done  it  now." 

"  Done  what  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Smutch,  with  provoking  calm, 
taking  a  fiendish  delight  in  irritating  his  companion,  and  vent- 
ing his  own  annoyance  upon  him. 

"  Why,  driving  Andrine  away  ;  and  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
making  Froken  Velsine  so  angry  that  in  future  she  will  avoid 
us  both  like  the  pest." 

"  Pooh  !  not  she.  What  a  donkey  you  are  to  imagine  that 
girls  mean  what  they  say.     It's  all  done  for  off t.c\" 
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"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Harry  despondently.  "  I  only 
wish  it  were.*' 

"  It's  a  woman's  way  of  leading  a  man  on,  and  getting  him 
up  to  the  scratch,"  returned  Mr.  Smutch. 

But  in  spite  of  this  assertion,  he  began  to  entertain  a  few 
doubts  on  the  subject,  when  a  whole  week  went  by  and  no 
thing  more  was  seen  of  Andrine. 

As  for  poor  Harry,  he  spent  seven  days  of  cruel  unrest, 
fancying  his  beloved  was  offended  with  him  as  well  as  with  Mr. 
Smutch,  and  not  daring  to  call  at  the  house  as  usual  when 
Sunday  came  round.  Meantime,  he  could  hardly  bring  him- 
self to  be  civil  to  his  former  friend.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  he 
regarded  him  as  the  cause  of  all  his  troubles.  He  had  been 
happy  enough  until  he  came,  whilst,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
at  the  very  moment  when  Andrine  was  drawing  nearer  to  him, 
Mr.  Smutch  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  immediately  raised  a 
barrier  between  them. 

No  wonder  he  owed  him  a  grudge,  and  had  great  difficulty 
in  preventing  his  smouldering  wrath  from  bursting  into  an 
active  flame.  And  besides  all  this,  no  sooner  did  Andrine 
give  up  coming  to  the  river,  than  Mr.  Smutch,  with  an  utter 
want  of  consideration  for  his  host,  coolly  appropriated  all  the 
best  pools.  Harry  had  one  source  of  satisfaction  during  this 
miserable  week.  Ebor,  did  not  catch  a  single  salmon,  whilst 
he  brought  home  three  fine  fish,  hooking  them  in  water  which 
the  other  despised,  and  therefore  allowed  him  to  "retain. 

Mr.  Smutch  was  rampantly  jealous — so  jealous  that  he  could 
not  hide  his  envy  and  mortification,  which  occasioned  Harry 
much  secret  delight,  though  he  said  nothing. 

But  this  was  only  a  feeble  ray  of  sunshine  amid  the  deepen- 
ing gloom.  He  w  ^  also  conscious  of  his  guest's  endeavours 
to  reduce  him  to  his  old  condition  of  allegiance,  and  in  his 
present  state  of  mind  they  irritated  him  intensely. 

Altogether  there  was  a  considerable  degree  of  friction  be- 
tween the  two  men,  which  rendered  their  continued  tete-ct-tite 
anything  but  pleasant.  Harry  was  a  gentleman,  and  his 
notions  of  hospitality  hindered  him  from  quarrelling  outright, 
but  he  suffered  all  the  more,  because,  to  a  great  extent,  he 
suffered  in  silence. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  one  afternoon  Mr.  Smutch 
announced  his  intention  of  not  fishing  as  usual.  His  persist- 
ent ill-luck  had  rendered  him  less  keen.  It  was  Tuesday,  the 
day  on  which  the  steamer  called,  and  he  declared  that  he  had 
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several  important  letters  to  write,  which  had  already  been  too 
long  deferred. 

Harry's  heart  beat  gladly  at  the  prospect  of  escaping  from 
his  gaoler  and  spending  a  few  hours  alone.  He  rejoiced  like 
a  child  in  getting  off  with  Jens  and  leaving  Mr.  Smutch  be- 
behind  ;  whilst  he  cogitated  a  variety  of  plans  by  which  he 
might  let  Andrine  know  that  his  guest  had  remained  at  home. 

In  spite  of  the  brightness  of  the  weather,  he  started  imme- 
diately after  their  early  dinner,  intending  to  wait  at  the  Bridge 
pool  in  case  of  Andrine  appearing. 

It  was  a  curious  day  out  of  doors.  The  sun  shone  with  in- 
tense heat,  probing  down  into  the  very  depths  of  the  beflow- 
ered  grass,  which  resembled  a  liliputian  forest  of  light  and 
shade.  The  trees  looked  lovely.  Each  leaf  seemed  to  sparkle 
with  a  separate  radiance  that  turned  their  delicate  veins  into 
threads  of  gold.  But  the  air  was  heavy,  and  although  a  gentle 
breeze  blew  from  the  south-wet t,  it  brought  no  refreshment  to 
the  arid  earth,  from  which,  with  its  hot,  close  breath,  it 
appeared  to  suck  all  the  genial  moisture.  This  strange  sullen- 
ness  and  deadness  of  the  atmosphere,  contrasted  forcibly  with 
the  sunny  stillness  of  the  valley  and  of  the  mighty  hills,  whose 
outlines  were  singularly  clearly  defined.  The  one  occasioned 
a  sense  of  oppression,  the  other  of  peace.  The  ope  robbed 
you  of  your  vitality,  the  other  rendered  ths  mere  fact  of  living 
a  pleasure ;  so  pure  were  the  tints  of  earth  and  sky. 

Looking  north,  the  latter  was  cloudless,  and  of  a  faint,  clear 
blue,  charming  to  the  eye  to  rest  upon ;  but  in  the  quarter 
from  whence  blew  the  wind  it  deepened  in  intensity,  until  the 
edges  of  the  great,  beautiful  clouds  that  were  gradually  mass- 
ing themselves  together  on  the  seaward  horizon,  shone  out, 
milky  white  against  their  deep,  cerulean  background. 

Harry  had  no  intention  of  beginning  to  fish  immediately, 
and  being  forced  to  pass  on  to  the  upper  water,  very  likely 
before  Andrine  came  out,  so  he  gladly  made  the  sunshine  an 
excuse  to  dally  under  a  tall  pine,  whose  fragrance  the  heat  was 
extracting  with  great  force. 

"  Too  hot  to  fish  just  yet,"  he  said  to  Jens,  stretching  him- 
self out  on  the  dry  ground. 

"  Yes,  too  'ot.  Best  vait  bit,"  responded  that  estimable 
individual  enteiing  ii  t  >  his  feelings  with  ready  sympathy.  "  No 
need  to  be  in  a  hast." 

And  so  they  sat  down  and  waited,  Harry  longing  for  Andrine 
to  appear,  and  starting  at  the  least   sound.      He  cogitated 
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whether  he  dared  send  a  little  pencil  note  to  the  house,  re- 
questing her  immediate  presence.  He  tore  a  sheet  from  an 
old  letter  he  happened  to  have  in  his  pocket,  and  wrote  an 
urgent  appeal,  in  which  he  represented  his  own  misery  and 
burning  desire  to  meet  again ;  but  when  he  had  written  it,  his 
heart  failed  him.  He  was  so  timid  where  she  was  concerned, 
and  she  might  consider  the  message  an  impertinence,  or  it 
might  fall  into  Frue  Velsine's  hands,  which  was  not  exactly 
desirable,  or,  worse  than  all,  Andrine,  even  if  she  received  it, 
might  not  care  to  come  at  his  bidding. 

He  waited  and  waited,  hoping  against  hope,  with  a  fierce 
yearning  at  his  heart,  which  grew  more  painful  and  desperate 
as  the  minutes  glided  by. 

The  sultriness  of  the  day  added  to  his  depression,  and  the 
narrow  valley  lying  basking  in  the  sun's  dazzling  rays  felt 
stifling. 

Shut  up  between  those  great,  grey  prison  walls,  thousands 
of  feet  in  height,  and  out  of  sight  of  the  cool,  green  Fjord,  the 
wind  did  not  reach  him.  Over  the  whole  landscape  here 
hovered  a  brooding  stillness — a  breathless,  airless  quietude, 
which  was  suffocating  and  intolerable. 

Nature  resembled  some  beautiful  malefactor,  who  gathers  up 
her  strength  previous  to  striking  a  cruel  blow,  and  who  seeks 
to  avert  suspicion  by  her  deceptive  calm. 

Usually  the  birds  sang  with  passionate  joy  all  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.  Magpies  chattered,  thrushes  throstled.  To  day 
there  was  not  one  to  be  heard.  A  profound  silence  reigned 
everywhere,  broken  only  by  the  booming  of  midges  and  mos- 
quitoes, who  danced  around  in  exasperating  numbers,  seeming 
to  delight  in  the  oppressive  atmospheric  conditions. 

And  the  mountains  grew  clearer  and  clearer,  until  Harry 
felt  an  irresistible  inclination  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  and 
sweep  them  away.  They  produced  the  effect  of  a  leaden 
weight  upon  the  brain,  and  the  sun  shone  move  fiercely,  and 
the  blue  sky  deepened,  until  its  radiance  became  marvellous  to 
behold,  and  the  beautifur  clouds  riowly  sailed  up  from  the 
horizon,  their  bases  changed  to  a  deep  indigo,  and  their  white 
edges  shining  like  angels'  robes. 

Then  Harry's  spirit  grew  calmer,  and  looking  upon  the  ex- 
ceeding beauty  of  God's  created  earth,  his  soul  seemed  to 
expand,  and  he  vowed  that,  even  if  Andrine's  love  were  denied 
him,  he  would  strive  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  Almighty's 
complex  and  incomprehensible  gift — Life. 
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High  and  noble  impulses  stirred  within  liim,  a  belief  that 
the  pain  of  being,  must  be  struggled  with  bravely  and  man- 
fully, and  a  vague  consciousness  that  endurance,  suffering,  and 
disappointment  give  birth  to  grander  qualities  than  evoked  by 
mere  personal  happiness. 

The  sublimity  of  Nature  awoke  a  corresponding  chord  in  his 
bosom,  and  roused  thoughts  both  pure  and  unselfish.  It  was 
not  easy  to  be  petty  and  mean  amidst  the  majestic  scenery  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.^ 
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Meanwhile,  Mr.  Smutch  wrote  his  letters,  and  pondered  dis- 
contentedly over  the  Uttle  progress  he  had  made  during  the 
week.  He  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  situation,  and 
was  rapidly  realising  that  Harry  Hopperton  was  slipping  farther 
and  farther  away  from  him.  As  regarded  Andrine,  his  plans  up 
to  now  had  met  with  little  success. 

Time  was  getting  on,  and  he  felt  that  something  must  be 
done,  and  without  delay.  He  was  playing  a  losing  game,  but 
it  was  still  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  some  lucky  turn 
of  the  cards  might  redeem  his  fortunes. 

As  he  sat  by  the  round  centre-table,  nibbling  the  end  of  his 
penstick,  he  was  a  prey  to  very  black  thought.  The  weather 
depressed  him,  and  he  already  felt  dead  sick  of  Sand^thal  and 
its  quiet,  monotonous  life. 

Suddenly  a  ray  of  sunshine  flashed  across  his  mental  gloom. 
It  occurred  to  him,  that  if  only  he  could  succeed  in  meeting 
Andrine  in  Harry's  absence,  on  this  particular  afternoon,  it 
would  be  a  fine  opportunity  to  advance  his  interests.  He 
could  easily  persuade  Hopperton,  they  had  not  met  by  accident 
— that  at  the  girl's  instigation,  he  had  purposely  sent  his  friend 
to  the  river,  and  remained  behind. 

Such  an  assurance  would  ine'intably  arouse  his  jealousy,  and 
engender  a  distrust  of  Andrine.  This  was  exactly  what  Mr. 
Smutch  wished,  and  if  he  could  only  come  across  her,  his  state- 
ments would  have  every  appearance  of  truth.  But  how  to  do 
so?     That  was  the  question.  ^ 
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He  dared  not  go  boldly  up  to  the  house,  or  even  run  the 
risk  of  being  found  skulking  around  it,  on  account  of  Herr 
Vdsine,  whom  he  professed  to  despise,  but  nevertheless  had 
no  inclination  to  offend,  still  retaining  a  vivid  impression  of 
the  indignant  lecture  he  had  received  on  the  occasion  of  a 
former  visit.  The  only  hope  lay  in  Andrine  herself,  and  it 
was  clear  that,  whether  from  shyness  or  coquetry,  she  had  quire 
given  up  coming  to  the  river.  There  could  be  no  use  in  seek- 
ing her 'there.  It  was  owing  to  this  belief,  that  he  had  allowed 
Harry  to  start  alone,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  correspond- 
ence. 

Mr.  Smutch  finished  his  letters,  stamped  them,  yawned,  and 
looked  out  of  the  window.  Unusual  excitement !  For  once 
there  was  something  to  look  at,  since  of  course  he  did  not 
count  those  perpetual  hills,  or  that  walled-in  piece  of  water. 
The  steamer  was  just  arriving.  He  could  hear  the  (to  him) 
agreeable  sound  of  the  hoarse  hooting  as  she  slackened  speed 
and  neared  the  landing-stage.  It  reminded  him  that  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  it  was  easy  to  effect  an  escape  from 
this  "  infernal  hole,"  as  he  mentally  dubbed  Sanddthal. 

Suddenly  he  spied  a  woman's  blue  skirts  fluttering  along  the 
dusty  white  road.  His  face  lit  up  with  a  sinister  smile,  and  in 
a  moment  he  reached  down  his  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  from 
the  peg  on  which  it  hung  in  the  lobby  outside,  and  went  out. 
The  Fates  were  favouring  him  at  last,  though  they  had  been 
an  uncommonly  long  while  about  it.  But  now  he  perceived 
the  very  person  who  occupied  his  thoughts.  He  hurried  off, 
and  followed  her  at  a  respectful  distance,  in  order  to  ascertain 
her  movements.  His  wish  was  to  have  half-an-hour's  conver- 
sation with  her  alone,  and  either  bully,  coerce,  or  cajole  her 
into  his  power.  To  achieve  this  end,  spectators  were  not  de- 
sirable. It  would  require  perfect  solitude.  His  object  was  to 
surprise  her  in  some  lonely  spot,  out  of  reach  of  the  prying 
eyes  of  the  villagers,  where,  if  it  were  necessary  to  put  on  the 
screw  a  bit,  she  could  not  escape  from  him  or  secure  assistance. 
It  was  a  meritorious  project,  worthy  of  Mr.  Smutch. 

Somewhat  to  her  pursuer's  disappointment,  Andrine  made 
straight  for  the  landing-stage,  where  a  goodly  number  of 
peasants  were,  as  usual,  congregated. 

Mr.  Smutch  therefore  continued  to  loiter,  so  that  she  might 
not  be  aware  of  his  vicinity,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  lose 
sight  of  her  altogether.  Presently  she  stepped  on  board  and 
apparently  asked  some  question  of  the  captain,  which  he  seemed 
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to  answer  in  the  negative,  for,  with  a  slight  gesture  of  disap- 
pointment, she  moved  away  and  regained  the  shore. 

Was  she  going  straight  home  ?  If  so,  she  would  encounter 
Mr.  Smutch,  and  he  would  be  forced  to  accost  her  in  full  view 
of  the  villagers  and  at  a  disadvantage. 

No.  To  his  intense  satisfaction  she  turned  to  the  left  and 
walked  swiftly  along  a  narrow  path  which  led  to  the  church, 
and  the  priest's  house  beyond.  This  path  wound  round  the 
base  of  the  highest  mountain  in  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
clinging  close  all  the  way  to  the  Fjord  that  lay  stretched  like  a 
clear,  green  mirror  some  hundred  feet  beneath  it.  Sheer  and 
straight  from  the  water's  edge  rose  the  great,  frowning  preci- 
pice, with  its  weather-worn  sides  and  deep  indented  fissures, 
in  which  grew  patches  of  lichen,  but  neither  flowers  nor  grass. 

To  cut  this  path  from  the  solid  rock,  and  to  clear  away  the 
mass  of  loose  boulders  and  rubble,  which  at  odd  times  had 
slipped  down  from  the  lofty,  snow-crowned  heights  above, 
must  have  been  a  work  of  immense  labour,  requiring  indomit- 
able patience  and  perseverance.  Perhaps  this  accounted  for 
its  extreme  narrowness.  Two  people  could  with  difficulty 
walk  abreast  upon  it. 

It  went  by  the  name  of  the  "  Elsker  gang  "  or  Lovers'  Walk, 
and  frequently  on  a  Sabbath  evening,  some  tender  and  inno- 
cent betrothed  couple  would  wander  there  hand  in  hand,  and 
with  the  semi-conscious  appreciation  of  long  custom,  look  out 
upon  the  quiet  Fjord,  and  the  mighty  hills  opposite. 

The  path  was  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  ended  abruptly 
when  it  reached  the  priest's  house,  that  was  built  in  a  kind  of 
ravine,  probably  scooped  out  by  an  ancient  moraine  lemmed 
in  by  walls  of  solid  rock,  which  widening  towards  the  Fjord, 
permitted  some  cultivation  on  an  exceedingly  diminutive 
scale,  it  shone  out  one  vivid  spot  of  green,  amid  all  that 
vast  and  stony  desolation.  Andrine  walked  on  with  a  buoyant 
step,  unconscious  of  the  dastardly  spy  dogging  her  footsteps. 
Mr.  Smutch,  following  in  her  wake,  drew  up  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign with  the  rapidity  of  an  old  general,  or  a  young  politican. 
He  surmised  that  she  was  going  to  call  at  the  priest's  house 
probably  with  some  slight  offering,  a  few  fresh  eggs,  a  chicken, 
lettuces  or  flowers,  since  she  carried  a  little  basket  in  her  hand. 
He  determined,  therefore  to  wait  until  she  had  done  her 
errand,  and  when  she  turned  her  face  towards  home,  and 
rounded  a  certain  corner,  which  effectually  shielded  an)  one 
treading  the  lonely  path  from  vision,  pounce  down  upon  the 
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innocent  and  unsuspecting  girl,  trusting  from  her  very  con- 
fusion to  glean  an  advantage. 

He  did  not  deliberately  propose  to  ruin  Andrine,  but  he 
greatly  desired  to  damage  her  reputation,  and  entangle  her  in 
such  a  manner  that  Harry  would  repent  of  his  infatuation,  and 
become  a  wiser  if  a  sadder  man. 

This  was  what  Mr.  Smutch  told  himself  he  intended  doing. 
Unfortunately,  intentions,  good  and  bad,  like  most  things  in 
this  world,  are  liable  to  be  influenced  by  circumstances.  A 
sudden  wave  of  passion  will  disarrange  the  most  prudent 
scheme,  especially  when  made  by  a  man  of  Mr.  Smutch's 
sensual  temperament. 

Meanwhile,  Andrine  stepped  lightly  up  to  the  priest's  house, 
and  disappeared  within  its  doors. 

Mr.  Smutch  chose  a  convenient  point  of  observation  behind 
a  rock,  and  waited. 

He,  like  Harry,  was  affected  by  the  languor  and  heaviness 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  although  not  given  to  noticing  such 
things,  he  could  not  help  observing  the  strange  appearance 
presented  by  the  sky. 

Looking  towards  the  head  of  the  Fjord,  and  up  the  valley, 
all  was  brightness  and  radiance.  The  specks  of  cottages,  the 
rushing  river,  the  various  trees  whose  foliage  decked  the  banks, 
the  tiny  fields,  and  crops  of  corn,  lay  basking  in  brilliant  sun- 
shine whose  hot,  golden  rays  made  the  very  air  quiver.  The 
sky  above,  stretched  blue  and  calm  ;  but  turning  towards  the 
south-west,  great  masses  of  purple-black  clouds  were  accumu- 
lating, and  pushing  slowly  upwards  from  the  horizon. 

Their  outlines  were  marvellously  luminous  and  transparent, 
sending  translucent  streamers  down  to  the  hill-tops ;  but,  as 
little  by  little  they  clustered  round,  and  closed  in  upon  the 
dazzling  orb  that  held  so  proud  a  sway  in  the  heavens,  they 
quenched  its  glory,  like  some  stern,  relentless  foe,  who  in  cold 
blood  takes  the  life  of  his  enemy.  For  a  brief  space,  the 
brave  sun  tried  to  struggle  through  their  sombre  vapours,  and 
then  he  hid  his  face  altogether.  One  against  so  many,  the 
combat  could  not  be  sustained. 

But  his  withdrawal  caused  a  miraculous  change  to  come  over 
the  scene.  All  the  gay,  beautiful  tints  that  had  adorned  the 
landscape,  and  lent  it  such  exquisite  colouring,  faded  as  at  the 
touch  of  a  magician's  wand.  Greyness,  uniform  and  sad,  took 
their  place ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  a  solemn  hush  descended 
upon  earth  and  water — a.  hush  not  peaceful,  but  awesome  in 
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its  nature.  The  stupendous  mountains,  which  only  a  few 
seconds  ago  had  appeared  almost  white,  thanks  to  the  pene- 
trating rays  that  flooded  their  barren  sides  with  sunshine,  now 
wore  an  inky  hue,  whilst  their  sable  shadows,  seeming  to  dive 
far  into  the  Fjord,  made  it  resemble  a  sheet  of  polished  ebony. 
The  stillness  was  something  awful,  producing  an  unconquerable 
feeling  of  depression.  Inch  by  inch  the  great,  black, 
thunderous  clouds  gained  upon  the  clear,  blue  sky,  as  if,  not 
satisfied  with  one  conquest,  they  were  bent  on  making  another. 
Meanwhile,  their  edges  lost  the  beautiful,  pearly  tints  that 
had  hitherto  characterized  them,  gleamed  with  a  lurid  light, 
which  caused  a  strange,  unearthly  glare.  A  far-off  peak  caught 
the  reflection  and  stood  wrapped,  as  it  were  in  flame,  rendering 
the  darkness  of  its  neighbours  still  more  sombre  and  weird. 

"  H'm,"  muttered  Mr.  Smutch  to  himself,  unconsciously 
watching  these  phenomena.  "It  looks  like  dirty  weather.  I'd 
lay  a  fiver  there's  a  storm  brewing.  It's  to  be  hoped  that  chit 
of  a  girl  won't  keep  me  waiting  much  longer,  else  we  shall  both 
get  a  wet  jacket  for  our  pains.  Little  prude  !  She  wants  a 
good  livening  up,  and  by  Jingo,  she  shall  have  one." 

Just  as  he  said  the  words,  Andrine  reappeared,  tripping 
lightly  along  the  path'.  It  was  no  part  of  Mr.  Smutch's  plan 
to  be  caught  playing  the  spy,  therefore  he  immediately  rose 
from  the  flat  stone  on  which  he  had  been  seated,  and  keeping 
the  rocks  steadily  between  them,  walked  twenty  yards  or  so  in 
the  direction  of  Sand^thal.  He  then  wheeled  about  and 
retraced  his  footsteps,  so  as  to  give  the  impression  that  he  had 
only  quite  recently  arrived  on  the  spot.  As  soon  as  Andrine 
turned  the  coiner,  and  came  fairly  in  sight,  he  boldly  advanced 
to  meet  her. 

"  HuUoa ! "  he  exclaimed  in  well  simulated  accents  of  sur- 
prise. "  This  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure.  I  began  to 
despair  of  ever  meeting  you  again.  The  river  has  been  a  very 
dreary  sort  of  place  without  you  to  enliven  it." 

"  It  was  your  own  fault  that  I  stayed  away,  Mr.  Smutch,"  she 
said  coldly,  pretending  not  to  notice  his  outstretched  hand,  for 
which  he  swore  at  her  inwardly. 

"  My  fault !  Ah !  I  see  you  are  as  cruel  as  ever,  and  are 
still  offended  at  the  foolish  things  I  said  the  other  day.  That 
is  neither  kind  nor  just.  Is  it  my  fault  that  you  are  beautiful, 
and  that  I  can't  help  thinking  you  so  ?  " 

"  You  may  think  what  you  like,"  she  answered  gravely.  "  I 
can't  prevent  your  thoughts,  however  unwise  they  may  be,  but 
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what  I  have  a  right  to  expect,  is  that  you  should  not  pay  me 
fulsome  compliments  to  my  face,  when  you  know  perfectly  well 
how  much  I  detest  them." 

And  Andrine  drew  herself  up,  and  looked  very  straight  and 
dignified. 

"  Andrine,"  he  sighed.  "  You  are  awfully  hard  upon  me. 
I  wish  to  goodness  you  understood  me  a  little  better,  then 
perhaps  you  would  not  take  a  delight  in  distorting  my  words, 
and  putting  all  sorts  of  unkind  constructions  on  them.  Have 
you  no  feelings,  that  you  seem  as  if  you  could  not  sympathize 
with  people  when  they  are  in  love  ?  " 

Andrine  crimsoned,  and  her  full  white  lids  drooped  till  they 
almost  hid  her  eyes.  His  words  raised  a  strange  tumult 
within  her  breast.  She  knew  in  her  own  consciousness  that 
she  sympathized  with  some  people,  although  not  with  him. 
Mr.  Smutch's  sentiment  seemed  to  have  a  false  ring  about  it, 
very  different  from  that  of  somebody  else  of  her  acquaintance. 

"  I  promised  my  mother  I  would  return  early.  Will  you 
please  let  me  pass,"  she  said  with  growing  embarrassment. 

"  You  seem  in  a  great  hurry.  May  I  not  even  be  allowed 
to  walk  with  you  a  little  way  ?  I  am  not  an  ogre,  though  you 
appear  to  think  me  one."  * 

This  observation  was  made  with  so  much  apparent  concern, 
and  Mr.  Smutch  managed  to  infuse  such  a  tone  of  sadness 
into  his  voice,  that  Andrine,  being  young  and  inexperienced, 
also  soft-hearted  and  easny  touched,  relented.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  she  had  been  a  little  too  hard  upon  him.  The  devil  is  not 
always  quite  as  black  as  he  is  painted. 

"  I  would  rather  walk  alone,"  she  said,  with  the  child-like 
outspokenness  that  was  one  of  her  chief  characteristics,  "  but 
since  you  are  also  going  in  the  direction  of  Sanddthal,  I  cannot 
hinder  you  from  accompanying  me." 

This  was  quite  permission  enough  for  Mr.  Smutch.  He  did 
not  mind  its  ungraciousness. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  he  said  gratefully.  "  There  are  so 
many  things  I  wish  to  talk  to  you  about  and  explain.  Your 
father  has  taken  a  dislike  to  me " 

"  My  father  never  takes  a  dislike  to  anyone  without  cause," 
she  interrupted.     "  He  is  too  good  and  too  just." 

"  Possibly.  We  need  not  discuss  that  point.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  the  fact  remains,  and  the  consequence  of  Herr 
Velsine's  goodness  and  justice  is,  I  am  debarred  from  seeking 
your  society." 
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**  There  is  no  occasion  to  seek  it,  Mr.  Smutch.    You  can  fish." 

**  Ah  !  Andrine,  you  must  not  be  angry  if  I  try  to  make  the 
most  of  the  rare  opportunities  afforded  me.  As  I  said  before, 
you  are  too  cold  to  understand  the  nature  of  my  passion." 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  as  his  bold, 
bright  eyes  met  hers  a  sudden  dread  stole  into  her  heart. 

"  Let  us  make  haste,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  sky.  "  This 
is  no  time  to  stop  and  talk.  We  are  going  to  have  very  heavy 
rain,  and,"  glancing  at  her  blue  and  white  skirt,  *'  I  have  left 
my  waterproof  at  home." 

Even  as  she  spoke,  the  death-like  silence  gave  place  to  a 
mysterious  sighing  and  moaning,  and  suddenly  the  wings  of 
the  wind  were  unloosed,  and  a  blast  of  hot  air  came  sweeping 
down  the  Fjord,  which  broke  up  the  glass-like  water  into  a 
myriad  ripples.  Almost  immediately  it  was  succeeded  by  a 
black  squall,  which  lashed  the  ripples  into  waves.  Then,  first 
one  great  drop,  then  another  dropped  down  from  the  sullen 
clouds,  that  resembled  a  black  cope  overhead,  parted  here 
and  there  by  wild  rents  of  blue,  until  the  whole  surface  of 
the  Fjord  was  slapped  into  little  holes  and  white  splashes. 
With  such  force  did  the  rain  descend,  and  with  such  a  fierce 
tropical  violence,  that  in  a  very  minutes  they  would  have  been 
wet  to  the  skin. 

Not  many  yards  ahead,  an  enormous  boulder  had  fallen 
about  two  months  ago,  and  so  blocked  the  path  that  it  was 
necessary  to  climb  up  the  mountain  side  in  order  to  get  round 
it.  This  boulder  had  only  rolled  a  few  feet  from  its  original 
resting-place,  which  was  concave,  and  formed  a  slight  protec- 
tion against  the  fury  of  the  elements.  Andrine  ran  to  take 
shelter  there,  followed  by  her  companion,  whose  movements 
were  less  agile. 

And  now  the  storm  burst  in  full  fury.  It  had  been  gathering 
all  da;',  and  the  air  was  charged  with  electricity.  It  began  by 
a  clap'  of  thunder  of  startling  loudness,  that  reverberated  far 
and  wide.  From  mountain  to  mountain  echo,  echoed  echo  in 
a  magnificent  roar  of  sound,  till  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  of 
Heaven's  artillery  were  unloosed.  Then  followed  a  dazzling 
flash  of  lightning,  so  fierce,  so  vivid,  that  with  a  cry  of  terror, 
Andrine  shielded  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  trying,  but  in  vain, 
to  shut  out  the  brilliant,  forked  flame,  which  appeared  to  rend 
the  firmament  in  twain,  and  leave  the  gates  of  Paradise  exposed. 
A  darkness,  as  of  night,  succeeded  this  momentary  illumination. 
And  then,  down  came  the  rain  in  torrents,  and  the  wind  arose 
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in  all  its  boisterous  might,  and  raged  over  the  dark  surface  of 
the  Fjord,  till  it  was  flecked  with  foam,  like  a  noble  steed  ridden 
by  a  too  impetuous  master.  The  sullen  mutterings  of  the 
thunder  could  still  be  heard  grumbling  among  the  mountains, 
and  before  they  had  died  away,  another  peal,  even  louder  than 
its  predecessor,  made  the  whole  air  vibrate.  It  was  followed, 
almost  instantaneously,  by  an  electric  uplighting,  grand,  but 
infinitely  terrible.  The  zigzag  lightning  appeared  to  strike  the 
very  rock  beneath  which  they  stood,  and  for  a  moment  to 
envelope  them  in  its  life- destroying  brightness.  They  could 
even  fancy  they  felt  its  burning  breath  consuming  them. 

Andrine  trembled  and  turned  pale.  She  was  so  frightened 
she  did  not  realize  at  first  that  Mr.  Smutch  had  contrived  to 
insinuate  his  arm  round  her  waist,  or  that  while  the  clouds 
clashed,  and  the  lightning  flashed,  he  kept  murmuring  reassur- 
ing words  in  her  ear. 

By  this  time  she  was  wet  to  the  skin.  Their  place  of  refuge, 
though  the  best  to  be  obtained  at  such  short  notice,  was  a  very 
indifferent  one.  The  pitiless  rain  beat  straight  into  their  faces, 
as  it  came  driving  up  the  Fjord,  and  already  countless  little 
rivulets  tricked  down  from  the  rock  at  their  backs. 

"  Andrine,''  whispered  Mr.  Smutch,  "  don't  be  alarmed,  my 
darling.     Surely  you  must  know  that  you  are  safe  with  me." 

She  turned  a  pair  of  terrified  blue  eyes  upon  him.  Their 
expression  was  like  a  hunted  hare's.  Then,  becoming  conscious 
of  the  fact  tnat  he  held  her  as  she  had  been  held  by  no  man 
save  her  father,  an  indignant  flush  mounted  to  her  fair  face, 
and  she  exclaimed  vehemently  : 

"  Oh,  this  is  too  bad  1  It  is  persecution — worse,  cowardly 
and  unmanly,  to  take  advantage  of  a  defenceless  woman, 
whom  circumstances  has  placed  in  your  power,  against  her 
own  free  will.  Mr.  Smutch,  if  you  have  one  spark  of  gentle- 
manly feeling  in  you,  I  implore  you  to  leave  me  alone." 

"  Leave  you  alone,  my  pretty  dear  !  Unfortunately,  that  is 
just  what  I  can't  do." 

"  You  must — you  shall ! "  she  cried  passionately,  struggling 
like  a  wounded  bird  in  his  grasp. 

"  Those  are  ugly  words,  Andrine.  They  don't  sound  well, 
even  from  your  rosy  lips." 

"  How  dare  you  call  my  lips  rosy  ?  " 

"  Because  they  are,"  he  laughed  in  reply,  infinitely  amused 
by  the  simplicity  of  her  wrath.  "  They  are  like  two  little  rose- 
buds, dewy  and  fresh." 
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«•  Rubbish  1 " 

"  Ah  !  what  matter  whether  I  talk  rubblish  or  not  ?  It  is 
sweet  to  talk  rubbish  to  a  pretty  girl,  wliose  modesty  makes 
her  fancy  she  dislikes  you," 

"  Dislikes  you  !  That  is  too  mild  a  word.  I  hate  you  1 " 
And  Andrine's  whole  frame  shook  with  passionate  loathing. 

"  Softly,  softly.  You'd  better  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your 
head,  or  it  will  be  all  the  worse  for  you  in  the  long  run.  Come, 
Andrine,  be  sensible,  and  resign  yourself  to  circumstances. 
Why  should  you  behave  so  unkindly  ?  This  storm,  of  which 
you  seem  afraid,  gives  me  my  opportunity.  I  should  be  a  fool 
not  to  profit  by  it,  and  lovely  maidens  like  yourself  must  pay 
the  penalty  of  their  good  looks." 

She  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  sharp,  hissing  sound,  and  a 
kind  of  unnatural  courage  came  to  her  aid.  Bravely  she  tried 
to  resist  the  glamour  of  those  disagreeable,  yet  magnetic  eyes. 

"  I  —I  am  not  afraid  of  the  storm  any  longer.  It  was  foolish 
of  me  to  be  frightened  by  it,  when  I  am  threatened,  so  help 
me  God,  uy  such  a  far  more  terrible  danger." 

*•  Ha,  ha  1  Do  you  call  me  a  terrible  danger  ?  For  shame, 
Andrine,  for  shame  !  That  is  not  a  nice  way  to  speak  of  one 
who  is  desperately  in  love  with  you,  and  who  would  lay  down 
his  life  to  serve  you." 

She  burst  into  tears. 

"  I  don't  believe  it.  You  are  not  really  in  love  with  me. 
You  can't  be,  or  you  would  not  take  such  an  odious  way  of 
showing  your  affection." 

"Why  is  it  odious?" 

"  Oh,  you  must  know  what  I  mean.  I — I  can't  explain.  It 
is  so  dreadful."  And  she  sobbed  aloud,  with  a  cruel  sense  of 
outraged  dignity,  as  he  tightened  his  pressure  upon  her  waist. 

"  Nonsense ! "  he  said,  with  an  ugly  frown,  making  his 
swarthy  face  look  dark  as  night.  "The  fact  is,  you  have  been 
shut  up  in  this  infernal  valley  so  long  that  you  are  a  regular 
little  nun.  Listen  to  me,  child.  I  wish  you  well,  and  I  will 
take  you  away  f»om  here,  to  great,  gay,  pleasure-loving  London, 
where  you  will  be  happy  for  the  first  time  in  your  young  life, 
and  not  know  what  it  is  to  feel  dull.  You  shall  have  beautiful 
dresses  to  wear,  jewels  to  clasp  round  your  arms  and  neck — 
every  woman  loves  jewels,  and  will  sell  her  soul  for  them.  I 
will  introduce  you  to  my  friends,  and  let  your  beauty  be  seen, 
instead  of  shutting  you  up  like  a  dog  in  the  manger." 

The  pupils  of  Andrine's  large  eyes  dilated  with  horror,  and 
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an  expression  of  unutterable  disgust  stole  over  her  face,  and 
yet  she  scarcely  understood  what  he  proposed.  She  knew  so 
little  of  the  world  and  its  ways. 

For  a  moment,  as  he  looked  at  her  fair,  childish  loveliness, 
a  sentiment  almost  approaching  to  shame  crept  through  Mr. 
Smutch's  being.  The  next,  he  stifled  it  sternly,  and  laughing 
at  his  own  weakness,  clasped  her  to  him  with  sudden  passion, 
for  her  resistance  and  her  beauty  inflamed  his  senses. 

'*  Little  one,"  he  murmured,  stooping  his  dark  head  to  hers, 
"  you  must  not  be  so  coy.  Let  me  teach  you  that  you  are  no 
longer  a  baby,  but  a  grown-up  woman,  with  a  right  to  taste 
life's  sweetness.  Give  me  a  kiss.  I  ask  for  nothing  more, 
and  kissing  does  not  hurt." 

"  Never  ! "  she  shrieked,  in  palpitating  defiance.  "  Rather 
than  yield  to  the  wish  of  so  bad  and  evil  hearted  a  man,  I 
would  fling  myself  down  into  the  Fjord  at  my  feet,  and  die ! " 

He  gave  a  mocking  laugh,  and  held  her  still  tighter,  so  that 
she  might  realize  his  strength  and  her  feebleness. 

"  No,  you  don't.  You  are  in  my  power,  and  I  would  not 
allow  you  to  commit  any  action  half  so  idiotic.  Now,  listen  to 
reason,  Andrine.  You  are  very  pretty,  and  I  like  you.  I  have 
no  desire  to  use  force,  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  you  won't  give 
me  a  kiss  when  I  ask  for  it  civilly,  I  must  take  it." 

And,  in  spite  of  the  piercing  screams  of  the  terrified  girl,  he 
once  more  advanced  his  lips  to  hers.  A  blinding  flash  caused 
him  instinctively  to  loose  his  hold.  It  wrapped  them  in  a  sheet 
of  flame,  which  made  Mr.  Smutch's  passionate  face  turn  red, 
then  pale.  At  the  same  moment,  a  noise,  louder  a  thousand 
times  than  any  thunder,  nearer  and  fuller  of  deadly  significance, 
burst  right  over  their  heads.     ,. 

"  Good  God  I  What  is  that  ?  "  he  ejaculated  in  a  hoarse 
whisper.  ^  •  • 

Before  Andrine  could  make  any  reply,  a  cold  blast  of  air 
came  sweeping  by;  and,  crashing,  leaping,  scattering — huge 
fragments  of  rock,  shattered  into  a  thousand  pieces  by  the 
lightning,  rushed  down  like  living  things,  seeking  whom  they 
could  destroy,  and  hurled  them  violently  to  the  ground. 

There  they  lay,  there  they  fell ;  with  the  wild  wind  sighing 
around  theLi.  and  the  cold  rain  washing  their  up-turned  faces, 
whilst  the  dark  sky  looked  down  callous  and  indifferent,  and 
the  elements  warred  like  giants.  Human  passion,  human 
terror  were  stilled  in  one  second. 

Are  these  things  accident,  or  does  Providence   interfere 
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and 


occasionally,  to  save  the  virtuous  from  the  wicked,  the  feeble 
from  the  strong  ? 

Who  knows  ?  There  are  mysteries  which  none  can  fathom, 
and  Death  though  so  greatly  feared,  often  liberates  where  life 
chains. 
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But  Andrine  was  not  dead,  a't^hough  for  a  long,  long  while, 
she  remained  unconscious,  and  the  world  was  as  a  blank. 

When  she,  at  length,  in  some  degree,  recovered  her  senses, 
the  storm  had  spent  itself,  and  everything  was  calm  and  still. 
The  setting  sun  converted  the  Fjord  into  a  shining  sheet  of 
amber  glass.  It  decked  the  sky  with  royal  colours,  purple, 
gold,  and  crimson  ;  and  its  departing  rays  shone  down  with  a 
lingering  tenderness  upon  Andrine's  up-turned  face,  seeming 
to  take  a  delight  in  its  fair  loveliness.  Their  warmth  aroused 
her  to  sensation,  and  wooed  her  back  to  life. 

By  degrees  as  she  issued  more  completely  from  the  swoon 
which  had  made  her  lie  there  like  one  dead,  she  became  aware 
of  a  crushing  load  upon  her  chest  and* ribs,  that  rendered 
breathing  a  positive  pain,  and  prevented  her  lungs  from  inhal- 
ing the  pure  ozone  as  usual. 

With  a  natural  instinct  to  escape  from  what  is  hu .tful,  she 
endeavoured  to  rise,  but  found,  to  her  dismay,  that  she  was 
tightly  pinned  down  by  some  heavy  w.ight. 

The  discovery  made  her  turn  sick  and  faint.  Once  more, 
the  same  wild  terror  contracted  her  heart  in  an  agonizing 
spasm,  which  had  sent  a  death- like  chill  to  it  ere  she  fell. 

She  could  remember  that.  She  could  remember  how 
friL^htened  she  had  been,  and  as  her  mind  graduu  Ay  grew  clearer, 
she  made  a  determined  effort  to  recall  the  cause  of  her  fright. 

Was  it  the  storm  ?  She  shuddered  at  the  recollection  of  it, 
but  she  had  seen  many,  and  it  was  not  that  alone,  which  had 
roused  her  fears  to  such  an  intensity.  She  had  been  threat- 
ened by  some  other  and  more  pressing  danger,  infinitely  worse 
to  bear. 

"  Ah  ! "  and  her  white  brows  narrowed  in  a  frown,  she  knew 
what  that  danger  was.  Mr.  Smutch  had  tried  to  kiss  her  by 
force,  and   despite,  her  hatred  of  him,   a  kind  of  horrible 
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glamour  had  begun  to  steal  over  her  senses.  She  felt  herself 
s\irroi7rjded  Ivy  an  impure  influence.  And  then  had  come  that 
fearful  crash,  which  caused  him  to  start  back,  and,  thank  God  ! 
the  wretch  had  failed  to  desecrate  her  lips  by  any  touch  of  his. 
Her  memory  was  quite  distinct  now,  and,  in  her  agitation, 
she  managed  to  raise  her  head  about  a  couple  of  inches.  A 
tremor  seized  her,  and  she  quivered  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

b&i  was  that  horrible  t/iing,  with  blackened  face,  drooping 
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jaw,  and  purple  lips,  so  near  to  her  own — that  ghastly  thin 
with  the  vacant  eyes,  and  unearthly  expression,  which  was  pil- 
lowing itself  upon  her  bosom,  at  the  risk  of  suffocating  her 
entirely  ? 

A  frenzy  of  sheer  physical  terror  overcame  her.  She  screamed 
aloud  like  a  mad  woman.  The  deadly  weight  kept  her  down, 
in  spite  of  a  supernatural  strength  given  to  her  for  a  tew  briei 
minutes.  She  was  a  prisoner,  but  her  hands ! — Ah  !  thank 
God,  her  hands  were  free. 

Hardly  knowing  what  she  did,  she  wound  her  slender  fingers 
round  the  inanimate  man's  black  hair  and  shook  him  with  the 
energy  of  despair. 

*'Get  up,  get  up,"  she  cried,  in  terrified  accents.  "  Surely 
yon  have  tortured  me  enough  for  one  day.  What  have  I  ever 
done  to  injure  you — I,  who  only  fiought  to  keep  out  of  your 
way  ?     Oh  !  have  ipercy,  else  you  will  drive  me  wild." 

Her  cry  of  anguish  mounted  up  into  the  still  air,  and  floated 
far  out  on  to  the  Fjord,  but  no  sign  of  life  changed  the  awful 
hue  of  that  swollen  and  discoloured  countenance,  or  came  in  o 
the  hideous,  staring  eyes.  They  magnetized  her  as  they  l^.ad 
done  hitherto,  seeming  like  an  incarnate  spirit  of  evil.  W  th 
a  groan  she  released  her  hold,  and>  immediately,  the  gre:it, 
dark  head  fell  heavy  as  a  lump  of  lead  upon  her  heaving  bosom. 
As  it  did  so,  an  icy  fear  stole  through  her  veins,  which  annihi- 
lated courage  and  murdered  reason.  Once  more  her  senses 
reeled,  and,  in  the  trance  like  state  into  which  she  now  relapsed, 
she  felt  as  if  she  were  being  dragged  down  to  the  very  depths 
of  Hades  by  some  fiend  disguised  in  the  flesh  of  man,  whose 
face  and  fo;  m  resenbled  Mr.  Smutch. 

So,  for  a  long  time,  she  lay  a  prey  to  sharp,  unconquerable 
fear ;  but,  after  a  while,  she  commenc<^d  to  struggle  again,  and 
to  rebel  against  her  cruel  fate.  In  the  course  of  a  desperate 
effort,  she  ascertained  that  a  huge  rock,  probably  struck  by 
-lightni!ig,  had  rolled  down  from  above,  and  was  sorely  crush- 
ing Mr.  Smutch.     A  few  inches  niore  to  the  right,  and  she, 
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not  he,  would  have  been  the  victim.  His  head  and  shoulders, 
and  the  upper  portion  of  his  body  lay  across  her  own,  whilst 
quantities  of  smaller  stones,  which  had  evidently  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  monster  one,  almost  covered  her  skirt,  and  lay 
level  with  her  face.  She  was  as  much  a  captive  as  if  confined 
in  an  iron  cell. 

It  took  her  some  time  to  realize  the  full  horror  of  her  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Smutch,  if  not  dead  already,  was  desperately  badly 
wounded,  and  required  immediate  help.  Besides  which,  it 
was  growing  very  cold,  and  neither  of  them  had  a  dry  stitch 
on.  Her  anger  against  him  faded  as  her  apprehensions  in- 
creased. The  path  was  so  liitle  frequented  that  they  might. 
lie  there  all  night  without  being  discovered.  This  thought 
drove  her  frantic 

Meantime,  the  sun  had  totally  disappeared,  leaving  long 
shafts  of  golden  light  in  his  wake,  which  turned  to  rose,  and 
then  to  green,  and,  finally,  to  a  deep  purple.  And,  by-and- 
by,  the  yellow  moon  rose,  round  and  stately,  from  behind  the 
dark  mountains,  flooding  the  Fjord  with  her  mystic  beams,  and 
turning  half  the  valley  into  silver,  and  steeping  the  other  half 
in  blackest  shade. 

The  solemn  ^olitude,  coupled  with  the  loneliness  and  tragedy 
of  the  situation,  filled  Andrine  with  awe.  She  believed  that, 
by  the  will  of  God,  her  last  hour  had  come.  If  not  quickly 
released  she  must  die  of  suffocation,  foi  to  breathe  became 
more  and  more  difficult  and  painful. 

She  was  naturally  brave,  but  as  the  weary  hours  passed  one 
by  one,  her  spirit  fainted  within  her.  Again  and  again  did  she 
send  shriek  after  shriek  travelling  up  the  valley,  and  the  cruel 
echoes  only  mocked  back  at  her,  until  the  weird  sounds  grew 
hateful  in  her  ears,  and  she  sank  into  silence.  She  thought  of 
Harry.  Ah  !  if  only  he  were  here.  A  fierce  longing  seized  her 
to  see  his  face,  to  hear  his  voice  once  more  before  she  died. 
Die  !  It  was  so  hard  to  die.  She  could  not  go  without  letting 
him  kno'v  how  dearly  she  loved  him.  The  imminent  possi- 
bility of  death  made  her  cling  passionately  to  life.  Why  had 
she  hidden  her  love  and  fought  with  it,  as  if  it  were  some 
shameful  ^ecrtt?  She  had  been  foolish.  There  was  no  sin  in 
loving.  She  might  so  easily  have  told  him  that  day  when  he 
had  been  near  unto  drowning,  instead  of  suppressing  <ivcry 
warm  and  tender  feeling  with  obstirate  tenacity.  But  now  she 
had  her  reward,  and  she  would  never  see  him  more.  Her 
limbs  would  grow  stiff  and  cold,  her  face  would  turn  to  marble, 
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horrible  creeping  things  would  destroy  her  body,  and  he  would 

never  know — never  know 

She  began  to  wander  a  little  and  to  find  a  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  things  real  and  things  unreal.  The  fair 
moon  glided  higher,  ever  higher  in  the  heavens,  and  the  twi- 
light deepened  into  the  summer  night,  and  one  by  one  the 
beautiful  shy  stars  came  out,  and  looked  with  sorrowful  con- 
templation on  the  prostrate  pair.  They  seemed  to  pity  her 
more  than  did  the  moon,  Andrine  thought.  She  was  so  placid 
and  serene,  but  they  glittered  and  faded,  and  glittered  like 
creatures  full  of  unrest.  And  now  Andrine's  strength  failed. 
She.  was  quite  exhausted,  and  her  cries  for  help  grew  feebk  r 


and  feebler,  recurring  at  longer  intervals.     A 

She  tried  to 


deadly  stupor 
against  it,. 


fight 


was  beginning  to  steal  over  her. 
but  in  vain 

She  was  aroused  by  hearing  a  well-known  voice  call  out : 
*'  Andrine,  Andrine,  where  are  you  ?  " 

All  at  once  hope  quickened  the  pulsations  of  her  heart  and 
made  every  nerve  quiver. 

Was  it  fancy  ? — the  delusions  common  to  dying  folk,  or  did 
she  really  hear  those  sweet,  familiar  notes,  which  were  dearer 
and  more  melodious  than  any  upon  earth  ?  " 

"Speak,  Andrine,  for  God's  sake,  if  you  are  still  alive." 

And  this  time  she  knew  there  was  no  mistake.  He  had 
come — come  to  save  her. 

"  Harry,"  she  cried  with  all  the  little  strength  left  to  her. 
"  I  am  here." 

There  was  a  noise  of  quick  footsteps  displacing  the  loosely 
fallen  stones,  and  in  another  second  he  wj^s  on  his  knees  by 
her  side,  showering  kiss  after  kiss  upon  her  pale  face.  And 
even  as  he  kissed  it,  he  kissed  back  the  warmth  and  the 
colour,  and  charmed  away  the  lines  of  pain  that  during  all 
those  long  hours  had  gathered  thereon.  Her  eyes  sought  his 
in  a  loving  glance,  full  of  yearning  and  pathos,  and  without  an 
interchange  of  words,  he  knew  that  the  virgin  snows  of  her 
nature  had  melted  beneath  Cupid's  torch,  and  she  was  his 
own  for  ever. 

That  one  rapturous  moment  which,  laying  their  souls  bare, 
swept  away  all  doubts,  all  fears  and  reserve,  recompensed  them 
for  what  they  had  suffered. 

For  Harry  also  had  endured  a  martyrdom. 

On  returning  home — ^Jens  having  previously  predicted  a 
bad  storm — he  had  been  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Smutch  absent. 
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He  waited  until  supper-time,  thinking  his  guest  must  have  sought 
shelter  in  some  cottage,  and  being  very  hungry,  did  not  delay  the 
meal  for  more  than  half-an-hour.  But  when  eight  o'clock,  nine 
o'clock  passed,  then  he  began  to  grow  seriously  alarmed. 

Could  Ebor  have  packed  up  his  things,  and  left  by  the 
steamer  without  imparting  his  intention?  It  was  the  only 
solution  he  could  arrive  at,  and  he  called  Herr  Christian  and 
made  inquiries  of  him.  But  Herr  Christian  knew  nothing 
save  that  Mr.  Smutch  had  gone  down  to  the  landing-stage. 
When  more  closely  questioned,  he  declared  his  luggage  was 
still  in  his  room. 

Harry  at  once  went  to  the  little  wooden  pier  at  which  the 
steamer  put  in.  The  storekeeper  lived  close  by,  and  had  the 
reputation  of  knowing  everything  that  went  on  in  the  village. 
When  applied  to,  he  declared  that  Froken  Velsine  was  seen  to 
go  along  the  "  Elsker  Gang,"  shortly  afterwards  followed  by 
Mr.  Smutch.  Andrine's  name  set  Harry's  blood  aflame. 
What  could  she  and  Mr.  Smutch  be  doing  together  ?  Accom- 
panied by  Jens,  he  started  off  there  and  then  for  The  Lovers' 
Walk,  but  great  as  was  his  anxiety  and  torturing  his  suspicions, 
he  little  expected  to  find  the  girl  in  so  sad  a  plight. 

It  needed  all  his  and  Jens'  combined  strength  to  roll  the 
rock  away  which  lay  upon  Mr.  Smutch  and  crushed  him. 
They  freed  him  as  gently  as  they  could,  but  he  never  stirred 
during  the  process,  and  then  they  lifted  Andrine  from  the  wet 
ground,  where  she  had  ''in  so  long.  She  could  not  stand 
without  support.  Harry  put  his  arm  round  her  waist.  The 
reaction  was  too  great,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  she  rested  her 
head  on  his  shoulder,  like  one  so  worn  out  by  anguish  as  to  be 
past  all  attempts  at  reserve. 

"  Oh,  take  me  away  !  take  me  away  ! "  she  cried  shudder- 
ingly.  "  That  dreadful  man  wanted  to  kiss  me ;  but  I  would 
not  let  him.  It  seemed  like  treason  to  you,  and  I  would  have 
died  sooner." 

"  Never  mind  a^>out  all  that  just  now,"  he  said,  seeing  her 
agitated  condition. 

"  I  must  mind.  I  can't  help  it.  It  resembles  a  horrible 
nightmare  that  clings  to  the  memory.  Oh,  Harry !  promise 
me  one  thing." 

**  What  is  it,  my  darling  ?  " 

**  Never  let  me  see  Mr.  Smutch  again.  You  have  no  idea 
how  strong  and  fierce  he  is."  And  she  quivered  in  her  lover's 
clasp  like  a  timid  little  dove. 
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**  Andrine,"  he  said  solemnly,  "  I  fear  Mr.  Smutch  was  not 
a  good  man,  but  God  has  punished  him,  even  in  the  very  hour 
of  his  wickedness.  He  will  never  insult  you  again,  for — he  is 
dead." 

She  stole  her  two  arms  round  his  neck,  and  laid  her  fair 
young  cheek  to  his. 

"  Harry,"  she  whispered  in  awe-struck  tones,  with  her  great, 
grave  eyes  fixed  upon  those  of  the  man  she  loved,  "  let  us 
take  warning — you  and  I.  Let  us  try  and  be  good,  and  do 
good  all  our  lives.  It  is  a  such  dreadful  thing  to  learn  so 
much  wickedness  of  the  world." 

He  folded  her  to  his  heart  in  a  long  and  loving  embrace. 

"  Dear  one,"  he  murmured,  with  the  tears  springing  to  his 
eyes,  "  you  are  right.  We  who  live  in  the  world,  think  a 
great  deal  too  much  of  it,  and  insensibly  grow  mean,  selfish 
and  vicious.  A  very  strong  character  is  necessary  to  resist  the 
evil  influences  brought  together  in  a  vast  city.  I  have  been 
bad  too " 

"  Not  bad  like  Mr.  Smutch,"  she  interrupted  hastily.  "  I 
would  never  believe^that  of  you,  even  if  you  told  me  so  with 
your  own  lips." 

He  thought  of  Annie  Thompson,  and  the  hot  blood  dyed  his 
cheek,  as  he  knew  himself  unworthy  of  her  innocent  trust. 

"Andrine,  I  cannot  deceive  you.  You  think  me  better 
than  I  am.  I  have  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  im- 
pelled there  by  my  own  weakness,  and,  instead  of  proving  firm, 
yielded  to  temptation." 

"  Ah  !  but  you  did  not  fall,"  she  exclaimed  quickly.  "  That 
makes  all  the  difference." 

"  Does  it  ?  I  hope  so,  but  I'm  not  so  sure.  However, 
from  this  day,  I  mean  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  Your  innocence 
and  purity  have  roused  nobler  thoughts  in  me  than  I  ever  had 
before.  God  bless  you,  my  beloved."  And  he  smoothed  back 
the  white-gold  hair  from  her  brow. 

She  nestled  close  to  him,  and  looked  up  into  his  face  with 
clear,  wide-open  eyes,  full  of  exquisite  tenderness.  The  moon 
was  shining  down  upon  him,  and  lent  a  saintly  radiance  to  his 
boyish  features. 

To  her  he  was  king,  hero,  God,  all  in  one. 

As  their  eyes  met,  a  sudden  wave  of  emotion  swept  over  her 
being. 

**  Harry,  my  Harry  ! "  she  murmured  with  a  half  sob.  "  I 
am  so  happy.     You  may  have  faults — though  I  can't  see  them. 
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but  my  heart  tells  me  you  are  good.  I  feel  it  and  know  it. 
You  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  perfect,  but  I'm  not.  I  only 
endeavour  to  do  what  is  right,  and  to  cling  to  high  ideals  rather 
than  base  ones.  Everybody  must  be  the  better  for  that,  and, 
if  we  help  each  other,  then  I  am  sure  God  will  reward  us  some 
day." 

A  curious  trumpeting  made  itself  heard  in  their  rear.  They 
turned,  and  saw  Jens  blowing  his  nose  behind  a  gaudy-coloured 
handkerchief. 

And  so,  in  the  presence  of  the  dead  man,  who  sought  to 
wrong  the  living,  but  whose  sins  were  now  expiated,  Harry 
and  Andrin©  plighted  their  troth. 

The  fair  moon  witnessed  their  betrothal,  and  smiled  down 
approval,  lighting  the  now  tranquil  Fjord  with  her  opalescent 
rays,  and  crowning  with  a  diadem  of  silver,  the  eternal  snows 
which  pierced  the  dark  blue  sky  overhead. 


CHAPTER  XL. 
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After  the  events  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  Andrine  was 
ill  for  a  long  time. 

It  was  discovered  that  two  of  her  ribs  were  broken,  but  even 
after  her  body  had  recovered,  her  mind  still  suffered  from  the 
terrible  shock  it  had  received. 

The  devoted  attention  of  parents  and  lover  at  length  restored 
her  to  health,  although  September  was  nearly  at  an  end  before 
she  was  really  strong  and  well  again. 

Then  Harry  begged  that  they  might  be  married  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  although  Herr  Velsine  pleaded  Andrine's  extreme 
youth,  and  talked  of  putting  off  the  event  until  another  year, 
the  Doctor  came  to  his  aid,  declaring  that  after  the  injury 
sustained  by  the  girl,  it  would  only  be  prudent  to  remove  her 
to  a  warmer  climate  for  the  winter. 

This  opinion  settled  the  question,  and  one  day,  towards  the 
end  of  October,  they  all  set  off  for  Bergen,  where  Harry  and 
Andrine  were  quietly  married. 

Shortly  after  the  ceremony  they  crossed  the  North  Sea,  and 
established  the'm selves  in  Bryanston  Square,  having  first 
solemnly  promised  Herr  and  Frue  Velsine  that  they  would 
return  in  Spring. 
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Harry  had  previously  issued  instructions  for  his  town  house 
to  be  done  up,  and  painted  in  light,  airy  colours  after  the 
Norwegian  fashion,  and  he  himself  was  delighted  with  the  im- 
provement effected  in  the  dingy  old  residence.  As  for  Andrine, 
she  felt  bewildered  by  the  number  of  rooms,  and  the  steepness 
and  height  of  the  stairs.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were 
transported  into  an  entirely  new  world. 

After  the  first  novelty  had  worn  off,  she  did  not  like  London. 
It  stifled  her  to  look  out  of  the  window  of  a  morning,  and  see 
nothing  but  grimy  houses,  stone  pavements,  iron  railings,  and 
miserable  stunted  trees,  in  place  of  her  own  beautiful  Fjord, 
with  its  lofty  mountains,  clear  running  river,  and  dear  familiar 
valley.  This  great  town  appeared  so  dark,  so  dirty ,«so  cramped 
and  narrow  in  comparison.  There  was  nothing  to  look  at ; 
no  wild  flowers,  no  hills,  no  grass  or  foliage  worthy  of  the 
name — nothing  but  men  and  women.  And  these  latter 
irritated  her.  It  filled  her  with  shame  and  disgust  to  see 
them,  as  she  constantly  did,  blocking  up  the  path,  congre- 
gated, like  wasps  round  a  treacle-pot,  before  every  bonnet 
shop,  haberdasher  or  milliner,  which  pandered  to  female 
vanity  and  frivolity. 

But  she  kept  most  of  these  sentiments  from  Harry,  knowing 
how  inexperienced  she  was,  and  distrusting  her  own  judgment. 
Her  great  object  was  not  to  vex  him  by  her  awkwardness  and 
ignorance.  And,  after  all,  it  signified  very  little  whether  she 
lived  in  a  town  or  in  the  country.  As  long  as  they  could  be 
together,  she  asked  for  nothing  more.  Everything  else  was  of 
no  importance. 

Harry  soon  discovered  the  advantages  of  having  married  a 
girl  usefully  educated.  His  household  gave  him  no  trouble, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  managed  with  the  simplicity,  com- 
fort, and  refinement  he  had  so  much  admired  in  Frue  Velsine's 
establishment. 

Other  mistresses  came  to  him,  and  groaned  ove:  the  ini- 
quities of  their  servants. 

Andrine's  soon  learnt  to  adore  the  kindly,  wise  young  woman 
placed  over  *.heir  heads.  And  when,  on  one  occasion,  a 
drunken  cook  was  discovered  an  hour  before  dinner,  slum- 
bering heavily  on  the  kitchen  table,  and  the  other  servants 
were  all  in  too  great  a  state  of  indignation,  at  the  insult  offered 
to  their  respectability  to  conceive  of  their  employers  being 
hungry,  Andrine  put  on  a  white  cap  and  apron,  and  without 
a  word  to  anyone,  went  down  into  the  kitchen  and 
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cooked  the  dinner  herself,  thereby  giving  them  a  lesson  which 
they  never  forgot. 

Andrine  was  more  than  rewarded  by  Harry's  declaring,  with 
much  satisfaction,  that  he  had  at  last  got  a  cook  who  could 
make  reai  Norwegian  "  pandekages,"  when  of  course  the  secret 
came  out. 

And  as  he  grew  older,  and  got  to  know  more  of  the  world, 
his  appreciation  of  his  wife,  and  of  her  simple,  sterling  qualities, 
increased,  until  he  fully  realised  how  grateful  he  ought  to  be 
to  Frue  Velsine  for  having  brought  her  daughter  up  in  the 
good  old-fashioned  homely  style,  instead  of  in  the  wax  dollie 
one,  only  meant  to  look  at,  and  thoroughly  unsuited  to  the 
stern  realities  of  life.    ' 

When  Mr.  Bousfield's  old  bachelor  friends  first  heard  that 
Harry  was  bringing  home  a  Scandinavian  bride,  thjy  were 
horrified  at  the  thought  of  a  nasty,  impudent,  foreign  woman 
having  got  hold  of  him,  and  declared,  with  a  shake  of  the 
head,  that,  with  his  fortune  and  position,  he  ought  to  have 
done  ever  so  much  better. 

But  there  we  disagree. 

For  how  can  a  man  possibly  do  better  than  love  a  good, 
pure  woman,  and  be  loved  by  her  in  return  ?  It  is  the  best 
sort  of  happiness  granted  on  this  earth.  Neither  success, 
social  prosperity,  politics,  nor  that  unstable  thing  called  Fame, 
ever  satisfy  the  yearnings  implanted  in  the  human  heart,  as 
does  true  love. 

Needless  to  say,  Andrine  soon  conqu'  red  the  prejudices  of 
Mr.  Bousfield's  friends.  When  she  made  them  welcome  to 
the  house  in  her  pretty,  cordial  manner,  pressed  them  to  come 
again,  fed  them  well,  and  listened  with  admirable  patience  to 
their  stories  of  bye-gone  days,  a  tear  would  often  steal  to  their 
old  eyeS;  as  they  reflected  what  different  people  they  might 
have  been,  had  they  had  the  luck  to  come  across  such  a  wife. 

One  word  in  conclusion. 

The  Sanddthal  is  now  one  of  the  best  rivers  in  Norway. 
Every  summer,  Harry  and  Andrine  go  there,  and  partly 
through  their  personal  popularity,  partly  through  Herr  Velsine's 
influence,  they  have  succeeded  in  getting  all  the  nets  removed. 
Salmon  traps  are  completely  done  away  v/ith,  and  having  in- 
troduced a  hatching  apparatus,  the  river  soon  began  to  show 
some  first-rate  sport. 

Jens,  good,  solid  Jens  flourishes,  and  divided  his  affections 
pretty  equally  between  his  master  and  mistress,  until  in  process 
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of  time,  a  little  Froken  Andrine,  as  white  and  fair  as  her 
mother,  made  her  appearance,  when  the  giant  fairly  lost  his 
great,  soft  heart. 

And  every  year  when  the  young  couple  return  to  the  peace- 
ful, secluded  valley,  some  unknown  hand  invariably  places 
sweet-smelling  flowers  on  the  plain,  unpretending  grave  of  the 
dead  man  buried  in  the  rocky  churchyard  at  the  end  of  the 
"  Elsker  Gang." 

Whose  is  the  hand  which  thus  testifies  to  a  spirit  of  forgive- 
ness the  reader  can  doubtless  guess. 

About  a  year  after  his  marriage,  Harry  read  the  following 
announcement  in  "  The  Times." 

"On  the  1 6th  of  October,  the  wife  of  Ebenezer  Thompson, 
of  a  son,  still-born." 

And  as  his  eye  travelled  downwards,  he  was  shocked  to  see 
among  the  deaths. 

"  On  the  2oth  of  October,  the  wife  of  Ebenezer  Thompson, 
aged  twenty-one." 

He  gave  a  little  sigh  and  a  shudder,  and  for  a  long  while 
sat  very  quiet. 

"  Poor  thing !  poor  thing  ! "  he  murmured  at  length.  "  So 
she  is  dead.  I  have  often  wondered  what  became  of  her. 
Only  twenty-one !  She  was  very  young  to  die,  but  perhaps  it 
was  for  the  best.  She  had  hard  lines,  and  with  her  warm, 
loving  temperament,  itood  but  little  chance  of  being  happy. 
Poor  little  Annie  1 " 

And  for  days  afterwards,  Harry  thought  very  kindly  and 
sorrowfully  of  her  memory,  perhaps  all  the  more  so,  because 
his  own  perfect  domestic  happiness  made  him  sympathize  with 
the  cruel  misery  of  hers. 

He  told  Andrine  of  the  event.  He  had  no  concealments 
•  from  her,  and  as  he  gazed  at  his  dear,  true  wife,  tears  of  thank- 
fulness stole  to  his  eyes.  God  had  been  so  good  to  them,  that 
when  he  contrasted  their  lot  with  Annie  Thompson's,  he 
could  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  those  who  were  less  fortunate, 
and  who  had  never  known  the  bliss  which  they  enjoyed.  For 
in  the  stormy  sea  of  matrimony  he  had  had  the  rare  luck  to 
Land  a  Prize. 


THE  END. 
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THE  M  ilN-HUNTER : 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  A 

DETECTIVE. 

BY  DICK  DONOVAN. 


"  This  is  a  capital  book  for  railway  reading It  will  serve  to  pleas- 
antly while  away  an  idle  hour." — Echo. 

"  The  stories  are  not  the  less  enthralling  in  their  interest  because  they 

are  the  record  of  actual  experience An  entertaining  book For  some 

tinxe  past  the  appetite  for  such  stories  has  been  keen  in  the  public  mouth,  and 
Mr.  Donovan's  collection  has  every  prospect  of  success  before  it." — Scotsman. 

"Thrilling  stories,  told  with  a  literary  skill  and  force  of  imagination  well 
calculated  to  elicit  the  interest  of  the  most  careless  reader."— Perthshire 
Advertiser. 

"  Entertaining  detective  stories.  They  are  well  written,  and  deal  with  a 
variety  of  crimes  and  strange  adventures." — Manchester  Examiner. 

"  Without  doubt  one  of  the  l^est  collections  of  detective  stories  ever  pro- 
duced."— Derbyshire  Courier. 

"  From  the  circumstantiality  of  the  details  that  are  given,  it  is  clear  that 

the  stories  have  been  written  by  a  genuine  detective Several  of  the  stories 

contain  a  wealth  of  pathos,  and  are  characterised  by  a  refinement  of  style  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  admired.  But  Dick  Donovan's  experiences  have  not  all  been 
pathetic.  Readers  of  his  adventures  will  find  them  as  varied  as  they  are  inter- 
esting."— Dundee  Courier. 

"  There  are  few  detective  narratives  which  are  likely  to  meet  with  more 

approval,  or  find  a  larger  class  of  readers,  than  '  The  Man- Hunter.' 

Admirably  written  and  very  fascinating." — Society  Herald. 

"A  capital  volume A  clever  and  fascinating  book  in  every  respect." 

— ^Derby  Gazette. 

** 'The  Man- Hunter' is  a  story-book  which  should  have  a  phenomenal 
circulation." — Illustrated  London  News. 

"The  adventures  of  a  successful  thief-catcher,  well  told  by  himself,  have 
a  bizarre  fascination  of  their  own,  and  certainly  Dick  Donovan's  exploits  lose 
none  of  their  glory  in  his  deft  handling." — Whitehall  Review. 

"  The  tales  are  well  told,  and  the  book  is  distinctly  worth  reading." — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

"  For  such  a  book  as  this  popularity  is  certain.  The  tales  are  very 
cleverly  told,  the  situations  are  thrilling  and  exciting,  and  the  ingenuity  and 
patience  with  which  the  slender  threads  of  evidence  are  followed  up  are  remark- 
able.'!—Birmingham  Daily  Post. 
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•*  It  would  seem  as  if  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  we  are  destined  to  have 
a  school  of  'detective  fiction.'  If  it  at  all  maintains  the  level  teached  in 
'The   Passenger  from  Scotland   Yard,'  this  will   be   a  source  of   unmixed 

Pleasure  to  the  novel  reader.  The  pioneers  of  this  class  of  literature  have  in 
Ir.  Wood  a  formidable  rival.  His  book  is  one  of  the  best  constructed  and 
best  written  of  this  class  that  has  yet  been  produced.  The  much  abused 
wordt  '  absorbing '  and  '  exciting '  are  especially  applicable  to  this  clever 
work." — Morning  Post. 

"  An  anxiously  elaborate  detective  story  after  Gaboriau.  .  .  .  The 
book  should  be  read  in  the  train— if  possible,  the  night  mail  to  Paris."— 
Saturday  Review. 

'*  Mr.  Wood  is  a  clever  writer.  Indeed,  if  this  be  his  first  literary  ven- 
ture, he  is  very  much  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  which  he  has  achieved. 
.  .  .  Sensation  enough  and  to  spare,  but  nil  of  the  most  pleasantly  stimu- 
lating kind  ;  and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  at  times  we  were  aware 
of  a  thrilling  sensation  which  recalled  our  youth  and  the  days  when  we  read 
for  pleasure  and  not  for  business.  Therefore  the  delights  in  store  for  the 
casual  reader  of  Mr.  Wood's  book  may  be  imagined." — Whitehall  Rkview. 

"A  detective  story,  the  author  of  which  is  very  skilful  in  suggesting 
wrong  theories  for  the  reader  to  start  upon." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Wood's  clever  and  exciting  talc.  .  .  .  The  book  is  an  uncom- 
monly favorable  specimen  of  its  class ;  the  characters  are  well  drawn,  the 
style  is  alert,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the.  plot  is  worthy  of  Gaboriau.  The 
denouement  is  spiritedly  worked  out.  Mr.  Wood  takes  great  pains  with  his 
minor  characters,  and  the  results  are  eminently  satisfactory." — ATHENiCUM. 

"Clever  and  interesting." — Congregational  Review. 

"  An  undeniably  clever  story.  .  .  .  The  interest  of  the  story  is 
cleverly  maintained,  and  the  adventures  of  '  The  Passenger  from  Scotland 
Yard,'  and  the  t^oup  of  conspirators  in  whose  movements  he  manifests  such 
a  lively  concern,  are  put  through  their  paces  in  a  sufficiently  sensational  way 
to  please  even  a  blase  reader  of  this  kind  of  fiction." — Leeds  Mercury. 

"  This  is  a  cleverly  narrated  detective  story,  on  an  original  plan,  and 
with  original  and  sharply  drawn  characters.  .  .  .  We  cordially  commend 
the  work  as  a  clever  and  conscientious  sketch  of  contemporary  life,  and  as  a 
thoroughly  entertaining  '  tale  ef  two  cities.'  " — Galignani's  Messenger. 

"  A  detective  story  of  far  more  than  ordinary  interest.  .  .  .  It  is  far 
above  the  ordinary  range  of  such  fiction.  .  .  .  It  is  a  well  constructed, 
well  written,  powerful  story." — Scotsman. 

"  The  detective  of  fiction  is  still  irresistible.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wood's  por- 
traiture of  the  great  Byde  of  Seotknd  Yard  is  cleverly  managed.  .  .  . 
Most  people  will  try  to  get  through  *  The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard'  at  a 
sitting."— Glasgow  Hbrald. 
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